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Modern Cleveland Presses of this series are 
built in three types: Single Point, Two Point 
and Four Point, and each of these types can 
be furnished in sizes and capacities to suit 
particular requirements. 


On the Single Point Presses the connection is 
located in the center of the slide. On the 
Two Point Presses there is a connection at 
each side of the slide and on the Four Point 
Presses there is a connection at (approxi- 
mately) each corner of the slide. 


The illustration shows a Cleveland Two Point 
Press, 66” between the uprights, which exerts 
a pressure of 300 tons and, like all other 
Modern Cleveland Presses of this series, the 
Press is symmetrical front and back, conse- 
quently there are no overhanging brackets or 
other projections. 


The gears, which run in a bath of oil, are lo- 
cated in the bex type crown together with the 
drivé unit, and both the gearing and the 
drive unit can readily be removed whenever 
necessary. 


The Press is equipped with a Cleveland 
pneumatic cushion in the bed and this ar- 
rangement gives the Press most of the ad- 
vantages of a double action Press. 


Cleveland Presses can be furnished with 
either a pneumatically operated friction clutch 
and brake or with an equally efficient 
hydraulically operated friction clutch and 
brake, as desired. 


Complete information on all three 
types of Modern Cleveland Presses 
will gladiy be furnished. on request. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° 
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PRODUCTION © PROCESSING @ DISTRIBUTION ¢ USE 


HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE 


@ FOR THE first time in American history it 
begins to appear that the prisoner may be ad- 
judged guilty without trial. Informal opinion 
by Attorney General Jackson (p. 13) is that 
companies held by the national labor relations 
board to be in violation of the Wagner act are 
to be treated as law breakers and ineligible for 
defense contracts even though appeal to the 
federal courts is pending. Government ‘“crack- 
down” on Bethlehem Steel Corp. is hinted as a 
possibility. .. Are you eager to get defense busi- 
ness? STEEL tells you (p. 34) how to go about 
selling the army and navy direct. It also lists 
names of contractors (p. 15) many of whom 
will need materials, parts and equipment for 
execution of the contracts. 


Still larger grows the flow of business to 
the steel mills. In the attempt to speed deliver- 
ies the industry lifted its output % point last 
week (p. 21) to 93% per 
cent of ingot capacity. Con- 
sumer anxiety is causing an 
increase in orders for first 
quarter delivery (p. 85) at 
prices prevailing at time of shipment. Increased 
demands originate not only in defense but in 
numerous other requirements. Production of 
1941 automobiles, for example, is at a much 
higher rate than a year ago. The Association 
of American Railroads has recommended pur- 
chase of 100,000 additional freight cars before 
Oct. 1, 1941, to require about 1,000,000 tons 
of steel. By-product coke prices are rising in 
anticipation of a shortage. 


Output 
Higher 


+ ° . 


Scrap shipments to Japan are being expe- 
dited (p. 13) to beat the Oct. 16 deadline. . . 
T. M. Girdler broadcasts to South America (p. 

21) to encourage friendly re- 


Scrap in mittons. The draft in- 
dustry” provision (p. 23) is 
Japan not to be invoked unless im- 


peratively necessary. . . Pig 


iron production in September (p. 19) was at 
the highest daily rate since 1929. . . Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. (p. 20) increases its electric 





steel capacity. . . Near-capacity operations for 
the farm implement industry (p. 14) are fore- 
seen for 1941... A. H. Allen (p. 27) comments 
on “slowdowns”’ initiated by organized labor. . . 
Many Americans, says STEEL’s editor (p. 36, 
would like more assurance that the defense pro- 
gram is going, as the President says, ‘“aw- 
fully well.” 


In concluding his discussion of age hardening 
of cold reduced strip Paul J. McKimm (p. 46) 
says that the answer is to be found in proper 
production methods. He de- 
clares that “there is no reason 
to warrant the manufacture 
of high-cost nonaging grades 
of steel.” His article includes 
the most complete bibliography on this subject 
that has been published up to date. . . . Highly 
developed gaging setups are essential (p. 40) in 
checking gears made to today’s specifications. 
. . . Fred B. Jacobs (p. 59) describes procedure 
at a successful gold plating plant. ... At this 
time, when the emphasis is on production, many 
items of new and improved equipment (p. 70) 
are of special interest. 


Checking 


Gears 


Certain dies used in producing diecastings re- 
quire extremely high injection pressures, values 
up to 5000 pounds per square inch being not un- 
usual. A. E. Abbott (p. 42) 
describes new diecasting ma- 
chines designed to withstand 
pressures up to 800,000 
pounds. They are made of 
steel plate with welded joints. They permit cast- 
ing with less flash, thus reducing finishing costs. 
The machines also permit greater production 
with less maintenance cost. . . . George Kentis 
Jr. (p. 64) describes an improved line for pro- 
ducing weldet!* steel tubing. of suverior quality. 
...H.4. Beattie (p..53) discloses a system that 
effected a 50 per cent saving in materials han- 
dling costs; 'ii is widely appticable. 


Welded 
Tubing 














InJand Structural Service 
Includes Cost-reducing Engineering Cooperation 


/OU'LL like the Inland 5-point plan of cooperation on 
structural work, because it will save you time and money. 
It offers you— 
|. Engineering assistance which often enables the designer 
to make important savings in the use of steel. 
. Suggestions by Inland engineers and field men who fre- 
que ently can point the way to time and labor-saving shop 
methods. 
. Practical cooperation in planning for simplification of 
field work. 
. Deliveries that put Inland Steel where you want it, when 
you want it, from start to finish of each job. 
5. Rigid devotion to the Inland standard of quality. 


If you have a proble m of structural design, fabrication, or con- 
struction, we invite you to talk it over with Inland engineers. This 
cost-reduci ing engine e ring cooperation is yours without obligation. 
Call or write: your nearest Inland office. 


Inland Floor Plate has the struc- 
tural strength of rolled steel. It 
assures 4-way safety combined 
with long wear on all floors, 
platforms, runways and stairs. 


SHEETS - STRIP - TIN PLATE - BARS - PLATES - FLOOR PLATES - STRUCTURALS - PILING 
RAILS . TRACK ACCESSORIES ° REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND 


‘STEEL CO. 





38 S. Dearborn Street. Chicago * Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ INFORMAL opinion by Attorney 
General Jackson that companies held 
by the national labor relations board 
to be in violation of the Wagner act 
are to be treated as law breakers and 
ineligible for defense contracts, even 
though appeal to a federal court is 
pending, last week added confusion 
to the defense program. 


The attorney general in a letter to 
Sidney Hillman, national defense 
commissioner in charge of labor, 
said: 

“We have given informal consid- 
eration to your oral request for ad- 
vice as to the effect of findings of 
the national labor relations board 
that an employer is in violation of 
the national labor relations act. 


“It seems too clear to admit of 
controversy, though we will prepare 
a formal opinion if it is requested 
through the usual channels, that the 
findings of the national labor rela- 
tions board that an employer is in 
violation of the national labor rela- 
tions act are binding and conclusive 
upon the other agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government 
unless and until these findings are 
reversed by a court of competent 
jurisdiction.” 

Now involved in labor board pro- 
ceedings are a number of important 
steel and metalworking companies 
which have been awarded important 
national defense contracts. The com- 
plexities that may result become 
evident when it is considered that a 
company held to be a Wagner act vio- 
lator may appeal and be sustained 
by a district court. The labor board 
then may appeal to a circuit court 
of appeals. If it wins, the company 
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Labor Board Ruled To Have Veto 


Power Over Armament Contracts 


Companies Held To Be Wagner Act Violators Ineligible. 
Defense Commissioner Tells SWOC ‘**Crackdown” Is Possible. 
Excess Profits Tax Bill Enacted, Sent to President. 


Army, Navy Awards for Week Aggregate $522,939,798.09. 


then might be forced to appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. If the 
Supreme Court reverses the circuit 
court, the company is eligible for 
contracts but a year or more of delay 
in executing the defense program 
has resulted. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN WIRES 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO SWOC 


PITTSBURGH 
Sidney Hillman, defense commis- 


sioner in charge of labor, last week 
sent a telegram to the Steel Workers 
Organizing committee here that a 
government “crackdown” on Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. is possible accorda- 
ing to a ruling by the attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. 
Attending the two-day conference 
were John L. Lewis, Philip Murray 
and other leaders in the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 
Murray charged that Bethlehem is 





Japanese Rush Scrap Shipments 





@ Scrap-laden freight cars line docks at Portland, Oreg., awaiting shipment to 
Japan. With the scrap embargo effective Oct. 16, Japanese vessels are loading 
bumper cargoes in an effort to transport maximum volume before supplies are 


cut off. 


Acme photo 





















evading a recent order under the 
Walsh-Healey act. He asserted that 
although Bethlehem now pays 62% 
cents an hour to common labor that 
this is deducted “from wages rightly 
belonging to skilled workers through 
use of a pool system.” 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX BILL 
APPROVED BY CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON 

Congress last week took final ac- 
tion on the excess profits tax bill 
and it was sent to the President 
for signature. 

In addition to the tax features, the 
bill provides for the deduction by 
manufacturers from their taxable 
income over a five-year period the 
entire cost of defense production fa- 
cilities completed after June 10, this 
year. The bill also suspends pres- 
ent profits limitations on the manu- 
facture of warships and military air- 
craft. 

Bill as finally enacted levies an ex- 
cess profits tax of 25 to 50 per cent 
on corporations. 

Normal income tax rate on all cor- 


porations was increased from 20.9 
per cent to 24 per cent. This ap- 
plies to all corporations with net 
income of more than $25,000. No 
change was made in the tax on cor- 
porations with incomes of less than 
$25,000. 


It has been estimated by tax ex- 
perts the new bill will yield from 
$900,000,000 to a billion dollars an- 
nually. Act includes tax schedules 
designed to prevent any abnormal 
profits to corporations as a result of 
the government’s defense program. 


Invested capital formula adopted 
provides for the exemption of 
earnings up to 8 per cent of invest- 
ment capital from the tax. Also, 
the first $5000 of a corporation’s 
earnings are exempt. 


All earnings in excess of the ex- 
emption and credits would be tax- 
able at 25 per cent on the first $20,- 
000, 30 per cent on the next $30,000, 
35 per cent on the next $50,000, 40 
per cent on the next $150,000, 45 per 
cent on the next $250,000 and 50 per 
cent on all over $500,000. 


Agricultural Implement Industry 


Anticipates Capacity Year in 1941 


@ A NEAR-CAPACITY year for the 
farm implement industry is in pros- 
pect for 1941, according to speakers 
at the forty-seventh annual conven- 
tion, Farm Equipment institute, 
meeting in Chicago last week. Farm 
buying power for 1940, they said, is 
the highest since 1918. 

Harry G. Davis, research director 
for the institute, said technological 
changes in farming methods are re- 
flected in shifts in demand for vari- 
ous types of agricultural equipment 
and bring about changes in produc- 
tion schedules, particularly for 
power units and harvesting equip- 
ment. 

The farm implement industry, he 
said, is not only developing new ma- 
chines, but is improving quality and 
efficiency by new and stronger al- 
loys, finer precision machinery and 
improved engineering designs. 

Despite the war, Mr. Davis said, 
farm implement exports this year 
probably will be the best since 1930. 

W. C. MacFarlane, president, Min- 
neapolis Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis, based a prediction 
for 1941 capacity operations on the 
probability that the valleys in imple- 
ment production will be filled with 
national defense orders. These are 
being allotted to take not more than 
one-third of any company’s normal 
capacity. 

Clarence B. Randall, vice presi- 
dent, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, de- 
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clared the steel industry will be able 
to meet future requirements of the 
farm equipment industry despite 
British and American war business. 

New officers elected: H. L. Demp- 
ster, president, Dempster Mill Mfg. 
Co., Beatrice, Nebr., president; Wil- 
liam H. Roberts Jr., secretary, S. L. 
Allen & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the executive committee; P. 
H. Noland, vice president, B. F. 
Avery & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky., 
new director. Directors re-elected: 
B. C, Heacock, president, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.; George L. 
Gillette, vice president, Minneapolis 
Moline Power Implement Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. H. Oppenheim, vice 
president, New Idea Inc., Coldwater, 
O. 


Crucible Stockholders 
Approve Merger 


@ Stockholders of Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, New York, last week 
voted approval of the company’s 
projected plan to merge with its 
subsidiary, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. Proposed plan ef- 
fecting a change of capitalization to 
dispose of arrearage on preferred 
dividends was also approved. Prop- 
osition creating authority for a $25,- 
000,000 mortgage was tabled. 

Action taken by certain preferred 
stockholders who had obtained a 








temporary injunction blocking only 
consummation of the plan prior to 
its approval is expected to be settled 
early this week. Hearings will be 
held at Jersey City, N. J. 

Pointing out the company was not 
directly dependent upon defense busi- 
ness for the major part of its work, 
F. B. Hufnagel, chairman, declared 
the immediate outlook is excellent. 
Demand, he said, is coming from a 
broad field. 

Third quarter earnings, Mr. Huf- 
nagel said, were decidedly better 
than in the preceding period, when 
net income was $1,211,727 or $1.87 
per common share. 


100,000 Added to Steel 


Payrolls in 12 Months 


@ More than 100,000 employes were 
added by the steel industry between 
August 1939 and August 1940, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel institute, New York. 

August average of employes was 
560,000, compared with 549,000 in 
July and 458,000 in August 1939. 
Steel payrolls in the month totaled 
$83,837,000, against $82,215,000 in 
July and $67,894,000 in August last 
year. 

Wage earning employes in the in- 
dustry earned an average of 85.1 
cents per hour in August, compared 
with 85.6 cents in July and 84.7 
cents in August a year ago. Wage 
earners averaged 36.7 hours per 
week in August, 36.5 in July and 
36.2 in August 1939. 


Unemployment Reduced 
7.5 Per Cent in August 


@ Total unemployment in the Unit- 
ed States declined to 7,657,000 in 
August from 8,279,000 in July, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference board, New York. 

This decline of 622,000 in the num- 
ber of jobless, or 7.5 per cent, 
brought the total to the lowest point 
since November, 1937, and marked 
a drop of 1,181,000 in unemployment 
since August, 1939. The total re- 
mained mcre than two and a half 
million higher, however, than the 
1937 low of 5,066,000. 


Republic Steel Wins on 
‘“Vacation Pay’’ Issue 


@ Third United States circuit court 
of appeals at Philadelphia last week 
turned down a request by the na- 
tional labor relations board that Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland, be re- 
quired to give reinstated strikers 
“vacation pay” for the years 1937 
through 1940. 

The court pointed out that the 
board’s order to reinstate strikers 
did not include provision for vaca- 
tion pay and that the court would 
not expand the orde:. 
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Defense Awards $522.939.798: 


Ordnanee Contracts Heavier 


@ CONTRACTS announced by the 
army and navy departments last 
week aggregated $522,939,798.09. Out- 
standing were awards of $110,628,- 
030.92 to North American Avaiation 
Inc., Inglewood, Calif., and $99,641,- 
880.83 to the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, for airplanes. Army ord- 
nance awards continued to show 
substantial gains. 


War department announced the follow- 
ing contracts: 


Atlantic Bitulithic Co., Washington, 
paving and drainage of airplane park- 
ing areas, Langley Field, Va., $138,500. 

J. W. Bailey, Seattle, construction and 
completion of temporary housing (Proj- 
ect No. 4) at Ft. Lewis, Washington, 
$92,150. 

J. I. Barns, Springfield, O., construc- 
tion and completion of annexes to ware- 
houses 2, 3 and 4 at Patterson Field, 
Ohio, $129,000. 

Drake Avery Co., Detroit, construction, 
installation and completion of pumping 
and metering equipment at Ft. Custer, 
Michigan, $19,805. 

Fincher Construction Co., Dallas, Tex., 
emergency construction at Fort Brown, 
Texas, $114,727. 

Mion Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
temporary buildings, Fort Benning, 
Georgia, $352,213. 

C. J. Moritz Heating Co., St. Louis, 
heating installation in hangar, Scott 
Field, Illinois, $6192. 

O’Driscoll & Grove Inc., New York, 
construction and completion of tem- 
porary housing at Westover Field, Massa- 
chusetts, $479,479. 

Myron S. Roberts, Tehachspi, Calit., 
barracks and other buildings at Muroc 
lake, California, $51,448.76. 

S. O. Yarbrough & Geo. T. Reinhardt, 
Austin, Tex., emergency construction at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, $592,867. 


Aircraft Awards 


. Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., airplane engines, $4,727,542.82. 

Curtiss Wright Corp., St. Louis Air- 
plane division, Robertson, Mo., airplanes, 
$45,646,882; Curtiss Airplane division, 
Buffalo, airplanes, $43,514,819.50. 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, air- 
planes, $99,641,886.83. 

North American Aviation Inc., Ingie- 
wood, Calif., airplanes, $110,628,030.92. 


Signal Corps Awards 


American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., submarine mine cable, $50,820. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Marion, 
Ind., submarine mine cable, $138,000. 

Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
power units, $65,512.50. 

Eicor Inc., Chicago, dynamoter units, 
$191,520. 

General Cable Corp., Perth Amboy, 
N. J., submarine mine cable, $47,160. 

The North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, 
O., head and chest sets, $192,312. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., submarine 
mine cable, $109,860. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
Habirshaw Cable division, Yonkers, 
N. Y., submarine mine cable, $109,640. 

Radio Receptor Co. Inc., New York, 
rectifier power equipment for radio sets, 
$25,354,75. 

Rauland Corp., Chicago, radio receiv- 
ing and transmitting equipment, $372,596. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., submarine mine cable, $195,340. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
Newark, N. J., test sets, $104.069. 
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Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Allen Boat Co. Inc., Gretna, La., steel 
tug (diesel), $40,450. 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New 
Kensington, Pa., mess utensils, $10,901. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., mess utensils, $8274.56. 

Austin Construction Co., Dallas, Tex., 
paving and drainage of runway at 
Barksdale Field, Louisiana, $206,666. 

Collins Electric Co., Stockton, Calif., 
electric distribution and street lighting 
system at Stockton airport, California, 
$14,931. 

Dickie Construction Co., St. Louis, tem- 
porary housing at Scott Field, I11., 
$1,082,214. 

Fred J. Early Jr. Co., San Francisco, 
air corps hangar and_ miscellaneous 
ordnance buildings at Albrook Field, 
Canal Zone, $437,707. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, trucks, 
$4345.30. 

Goode Construction Co., Charleston, 
N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., construction 
buildings, structure, utilities, and ap- 
purtenances, air port, Savannah, Ga., 
cost plus fixed fee contract. (Negotiated), 
$1,550,113. 

O. P. Graham, Richmond, Va., tem- 
porary housing at Virginia Beach rifte 
range, Va., $423,640. 

Hettrick Mfg. Co., Toledo, O., material 
for carriers, wire cutters, $1900.88. 

King-Taggart Corp., New York, tem- 
porary housing at Fort Jay, New York, 
$49,322. 

MacDonald Construction Co., St. Louis, 
officers’ quarters at Corozal, Canal Zone, 
$383,549. 

Mack-Int. Motor Truck Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., dump trucks, $201,960. 

McDonald & Kahn, San _ Francisco, 
temporary housing at Hamilton field, 
California, $343,000. 

Metalite Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, mess 
utensils, $5715. 

Neu-Bart Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, mess utensils, $4248. 

Palmer Scott Co. Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., motor launches, $44,250. 

Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O., 
parts for field ranges, $78. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., 
trucks, $71,660. 

Robinson Marine Construction Co. 
Inec., Benton Harbor, Mich., motor 
launches, $47,000. 

Steuart Motor Co., Washington, trucks, 
$13,411.17. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Indianapolis, 
parts for field ranges, $107. 

Tucker McClure & Thompson Markham 
Co., Los Angeles, headquarters building 
at Fort Kobbe and at Ft. Clayton, Canal 
Zone, $56,000. 

Wackman Welded Ware Co., St. Louis, 
tent stoves, $39,600. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., parts for tent stoves, $23,486.40. 


Ordnance Department Awards 


American Brass Co., Waterbury Conn., 
small arms ammunition components, 
$529,606. 

American La-France Foamite Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y., fire trucks, $17,170. 

American Tube Bending Co. Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., spare parts for radial 
engines, $23,171.25. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIl., ma- 
chinery, $7225. 

Barker Tool, Die & Gauge Co., Detroit, 
gages, $15,743. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., fire control equipment and binocu- 
lars, $1,019,052.12. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, fire con- 
trol equipment, $152,733.65. 

E. Bers & Co., Philadelphia, antimony 
alloy lead, $28,250. 


H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, aiming 
posts, $23,078. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., gages, $2066.20. 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, ammunition 
components, brake drums and hub as- 
semblies, $1,019,052.12. 

Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, ar- 
tillery material, $2,643,709.88. 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, small arms 
ammunition, $1276.91. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., small arms ammunition compo- 
nents, $106,734.50. 

Chelsea Clock Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
clocks and carrying cases, $8,354.15. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cin- 
cinnati Grinders Inec., Cincinnati, ma- 
chinery and grinders, $3780. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., small arms material, $20,805. 

Continental Motors Corp., Aircraft 
Engine division, Muskegon, Mich., spare 
parts for radial engines and engines, 
$255,711.74. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., ammunition components, $28,900 

Dover Boiler Works, Dover, N. J., nitra- 
tors, $1080. 

E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago, 
riveting machines, $1081. 

Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., ammunition components, $43,500. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
fire control equipment, $105,946.20. 

Electric Are Cutting & Welding Co., 
Newark, N. J., generating units, $106,835. 

Etched Products Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., fire control equipment, 
$20,420. 

Federal Products Corp., Providence, 
R. I., gages, $3200. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., machinery, $1975. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, ammu- 
nition components, $9,505,600. 

General Time Instruments Corp., La 
Salle, Ill., ammunition components, 
$35,298. 

Glascote Products  Inc., 
condensers, $1440. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $1834.58. 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., gages, $8060.71. 

Hardinge Brothers Inc., Elmira, N. Y., 
lathes, $4143.75. 

Hires, Castner & Harris Inc., Phila- 
delphia, machinery, $15,385. 

R. Hoe & Co., New York, artillery 
material, $3,014,750. 

Interstate Mechanical Laboratories, 
New York, gages, $8940. 

W. F. & John Barnes, Rockford, lII1., 
drilling machines, $13,680. 

John A. Connelly, Philadelphia, ma- 
chinery, $12,294. 

John Bath & Co. Inc., 
Mass.,, gages, $1333.55. 

Johnson Tool & Engineering Inc., Day- 
ton, O., gages, $1934.50. 

Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., am- 
munition components, $694,000. 

Kincaid Co. Inec., New York, parts for 
small arms, $4077.80. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lin- 
coln Park, Mich., gages, $5660. 

Lundquist Tools & Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., telescope mounts, $28,798. 

Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co., 
Milwaukee, machines, $3489. 

McLaren Screw Products Co., Detroit, 
ammunition components, $6973.62. 

Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, artillery material, $1,736,941. 

Mines Equipment Co., St. Louis, fire 
control equipment, $11,004. 

Mohawk Machine & Tool Co., New 
York, gages, $1380. 

National Lead Co., Atlantic Branch- 
Metal division, New York, antimony 4l- 
loy lead, $20,480. 

National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J., 
ammunition components, $154,020. 

Penn Instrument Works Ince., Phila- 
delphia, gages, $1230. 

Pennsylvania Tool & Mfg. Co., York. 
Pa., gages, $14,641. 

Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago, 
artillery material, $3,817,884. 


Cleveland, 


Worcester, 
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Pratt & Whitney division, Niles-Bem- 
ent-Pond Co., Hartford, Conn., drilling 
machines, gages, $166,447.94. 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Mich., gages, $13,343. 

Penn Instrument Works, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, gages, $2765. 

Pipe Machinery Co., 
$1065. 

R. & M. Mfg. Co., 
gages, $1012. 

Remington Arms Co. Inc., 


Farmington, 
Cleveland, gages, 
Royal Oak, Mich 


Bridgeport, 


Conn., small arms ammunition compo- 
nents, $2626.40. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Baltimore, 
Small arms ammunition components, 
$389,557.50. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Young- 
wood, Pa.,, ammunition components, 


— 819.78. 

Geo, T. Schmidt Co. Inc., 
chinery, $1380. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
ammunition components, $360,000. 

Sears Saddlery Co., Davenport, 
helmets, $3770.55. 

Sheffield Gage 
gages, $7885. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
fire control equipment, $2,942,825.80. 

Standard Forgings Co., Chicago, am- 
munition components, $624,000. 

Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsic, 
N. Y., gages, $7638.40. 

L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., 
$4041.42, 

Stedfast & Roulston Inc., agents tor 
the G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, milling 
machines, $59,909.17. 

Taft Pierce Co., 
gages, $1047.20. 

Tools & Gages Inc., 
$2497. 

Troy 
$18,659. 

Uchtorff Co., 
mets, $34,367.54. 

J. ©. Ulmer Co., 
$10,689. 

Union Parts Mfg. Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., ammunition components, $10,168. 

Vinco Corp., Detroit, gages, $17,369.95. 

Walworth Co., Kewanee, Ill., ammuni- 
tion components, $1,664,250. 

Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit, 
Wis., electric brake wheel units and ac- 
cessories, $30,076.81. 

S. K. Wellman Co., 
and rivets, $21,010.24. 

West & Dodge Thread Gage Co., Bos- 
ton, gages, $1042.54, 

Western Cartridge Co., 
ammunition, $1,117,500. 

Western Felt Works, Chicago, ammuni- 
tion components, $1,035.42, 

Wiedemann Machine Co., 
Pa., gages, $2755. 

William Sellers & Co, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, double housing planers, $36,675. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., ammunition components, 
$1200. 


Chicago, ma- 
Conn., 
Iowa, 


Corp., Dayton, 0., 


gages, 


Woonsocket, R. L., 


Cleveland, gages, 


Tool & Gage Co., Detroit, gages, 


Davenport, Iowa, hel- 


Cleveland, gages, 


Cleveland, facings 


East Alton, LIlL., 


Philadelphia, 


Navy department announced the fol- 
lowing yards and docks awards: 

James E, Cassedy Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., additional improvements to heat- 
ing system, building H-1, at naval hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, N. H., $8278. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, elec- 
tric overhead traveling cranes for navy 
yards, $175,388. 

R. C. Huffman Construction Co., But- 
falo, dredging submarine basin at naval 
station, Key West, Fla., $107,691, es- 
timated, 

Philadelphia Transportation Co., Phila- 
delphia, repairs to trolley loop at Phila- 
delphia navy yard, $3980. 

Portland Elevator Co. Inc., 
freight elevator, $18,000. 

William P. Neil, Los Angeles, ammuni- 
tion storage facilities at Hawthorne, 
Nev., $2,146,000. 


Boston, 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 
American Car & Foundry Co., Ber- 
wick, Pa., tanks, with spare parts, 
$38,356,773. 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 
artillery material, $3,132,800. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
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electric cable, $184,292.10. 
Atlantic-Pacific Mfg. Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., life floats, $77,500. 
Atlas Ansonia Co., New Haven, Conn 
steel oilers, $6776. 


$8230. 


$806,000. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., artillery ammunition components, 


Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 


Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., half track nati Grinders Ine., Cincinnati, mulling 
personnel carriers, $9,581,406. machines, $91,661.68. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, 


target towing hawsers, $105,828.94. 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 

indicators, switches, $11,564.21. 
Buffalo Pumps Inc., Buffalo, 


Long 


pumps, $5309.10. 


Shearing machines, $16,248, 
Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, 
Island, N. Y., 


cable and _ wire, 





Purchases Under Walsh-Healey Act 


Iron and Steel Products 

A. te Comm ome aie: Mew Work, is... cc seccaacs 
Aero Supply Mfg. Co. Inc., Corry, Pa. ..... 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., Youngstown, “OL 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. ‘ 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland .............. 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago .................. 
Atwater Bits. 0., Pisntevilie, Comm. ........ 665.08 es 
Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich. ics sm 
Baldt Anchor, Chain & Forge Corp., Chester, Pa. .... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. ................ 
Bee Be. Sos ea PU kg vee ns cc tc ccccevcsucs 
Breeze Corporations Inc., Newark, N. J. 
SE WOE SAR BOEING 5 oven se cebecteteecueeee 
Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. ............ 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh ............ 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
UE VLCC Ct es cl wc sim. 'o ty a Be Ww ie 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York .......... 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 
Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, Pa. 2a ee 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore ................ 
Edwards Mfg Co., Cincinnati 5 i dee ee 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., New York eee ee 
Gary Steel Products Corp., Norfolk, Va. Dies ar 
See Ren Eas MeO = ola ss kin Saeco a wees ee hecho ke 
Manco Mfg. Co., Bradley, Ill. eats kes oti cele. oe 
POUIeay BAe. COVe., BPOOKIOm. NYG i ks oi he cee 
National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, Pa. 
National Machine Products Co., Detroit 
es a 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland RAYS gt ee arene 
Pennsylvania Forge Corp., Philadelphia eae 
Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chicago .... 
Philips & Davies Inc., Kenton, 0. 
Pollak Mfg. Co., Arlington, _ Sor ea 
Pratt Industries Inc., Frankfort, N. Y. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
Richard S. Danforth, San Francisco 
Rochester Ropes Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 

ee 
Southern Pipe & Casing Co., Azusa, Calif. ............ 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co., Valley Falls, R. I. Fete ata 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Indianapolis .................. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Easton, Pa. ...... 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., New York ........ 


Port Chester, 


United States Steel Export Co., New York ............ 


Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa .......... 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
Waterbury Buckle Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Welker Mfg. Co. Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 
Wheeling Corrugating Wo., Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 
Widin Metal Goods Co., Garwood, N. J. .............. 
William Scrimgeour, Washington ................... 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


Youngstown, O. 
Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
American Emblem Co. Inc., New Hartford, N. Y. 
American Hollow Boring Co., Erie, Pa. 
American Non-Gran Bronze Corp., Berwyn, Pa. 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Fairmont Aluminum Co., Fairmont, W. Va. ick 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New York ............ 


Magna Mfg. Co. Inc., Haskell, N. J. 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. Inc., New York 
Northwest Lead Co., Seattle ; re 
Pollak Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J. 


Youngstown, O. 


Commodity Amount 
Funnels, ladles $15,180.00 
Stud 18,228.94 
Gun carriages 1,703,050.24 
Steel 32,433.28 
Cast-iron pipe 42,150.00 
Steel, cable 27,000.00 
Steel, cable 57,790.33 
Steel castings 17,040.84 
Nose plugs 24,526.50 
Shells 1,653,750.00 
Anchors 95,100.00 


Wire rope, rivet steel 47,246.33 


Barrels 31,120.00 
Doors 12,206.00 
Shells 309,282.69 
Bolts 10,140.35 
Telescope mounts 29,501.00 
Steel 127,782.65 


27,781.90 
147,805.20 
197,219.07 
117,375.00 


Super-structures 
Steel pipe 
Forgings, steel 
Army ranges 


Ogives 71,518.70 
Steel 14,442.32 
Metal caskets 44,160.00 
Ferromanganese 13,377.60 
Mooring buoys 15,990.00 


92,747.50 
62,900.00 


Corrugated roofing 
Reel units 


Shells 902,000.00 
Forgings 117,925.00 
Nuts 21,504.28 
Steel tubing 40,668.64 
Buckles 11,513.16 
Joint fittings 17,914.50 
Forgings 109,025.00 


64,528.68 
18,500.00 
98,233.64 
13,950.00 
21,053.57 
40,824.00 
27,692.28 


Screws and nuts 
Service gates 
Manifold assemblies 
Steel tubes 

Steel 

Anchors 

Wire rope 


Bolts, nuts 52,911.46 
Steel pipe 36,290.17 
Bolts 13,664.24 


11,838.05 
21,167.00 


Range, fire units 
Gas cylinders 


Pipe, plumbing 

supplies 182,703.27 
Deck supports, 

shapes 397,723.22 


92,400.00 
18,107.03 


Cradle assemblies 
Tool steel 


Buckles 11,625.00 
Buckles 12,227.96 
Hoods 23,486.40 
Mast bases 235,999.50 
Knives, utensils 25,988.75 


16,511.08 
66,945.75 
10,083.67 


Nuts, bolts, washers 
Cradle assemblies 
Steel 


$97,638.33 
85,880.00 
22,209.75 
133,311.36 
11,194.24 
18,896.00 
19,447.80 
100,000.00 


Tanks, alloys 

Bullet cups 

Silver badges, 
Copper cylinders 
Bushing 

Bushing 

Brass rods 
Aluminum alloy 
Copper-nickel cylin- 


ders, alloys 217,147.76 


Magnesium 27,750.00 
Brass forgings 49,750.00 
Zine 15,700.00 
Lead 18,480.00 
Fuses 349,760.00 


STEEL 
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Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- Mich., artillery material, $6,097,440. 


tucket, R. I., cable, $170,224.41. 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., engine lathes, $193,580. 
Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., engines, $6,694,940. 
Crane Co., Chicago, pipe fittings, 
$10,668.19. 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, 
half track personnel carriers, $14,220,000. 
Duplex Printing Co., Battle Creek 


883,000. 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co., 
artillery ammunition components, $1,- 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
tilery ammunition components, $780,000. 

Electric Products Co., Cleveland, weld- 
ing control panels, $8208. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
erane truck, $5755. 

General Cable Corp., New York, elec- 


Baltimore, 


Toledo, O., ar- 





Purchases Under Walsh-Healey Act (Cont.) 


Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New York ............ 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. ................ 
Seovill Mfg. Co., Philadelphia Ass ss cones 
Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. ..... 
Whitehead Metal Products Co. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Machinery and Other Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati ...... 
Austin-Hastings Co. Inc., Cambridge, Mass. : 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 
Bass Engineering & Construction Co., Detroit 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. ........ 
Carey Machinery Supply Co., Baltimore ............ 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee ... it abies 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Philadelphia ee Te 
Cincinnati Mill. Mach. & Cine. Grinders Inc., Cincinnati 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland 
Consolidated Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N. : Ce 
Conveyor Engineering & Supplies Corp., Clifton, N. - 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit Senki foom w hapan ad E 

Erie Foundry Co., SEPM oy as ila Soke om’ CEE es 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit 
Fred J. Early Jr. Co., San Francisco eee sos ye Se 
G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati ‘ Tins » ea 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ci nae ma 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. .................. 
Greentield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. ........ 
Hardinge Brothers Inc., Elmira, N. Y. ................ 
mrarniscuremer Corp., Miiwaukee ......... 0.08 cccees 
Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill. ............... - 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 2 ses fees 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee Pe nla 
Kingsbury Machine Tool Corp., Keene, N. H....... 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. ................ 
Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland SO eS i 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. 
Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia Oia ie,.<s aa 
Micro-Westco Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa ................ 
Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia a ee 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. .............. 
Moore Special Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ............ 
Murphy Elevator Co., Louisville, Ky is ote et eed 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee ...................... 
romone Pump Co, Pomona, Calif, ...............4.5 
Pratt & Whitney division, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
West Hartford, Conn. ... ‘ee 
R. & M. Mfg. Co., Royal Oak, ‘Mich. tsk it 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
R. L. Harris Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. oe 
R. S. Armstrong & Bros. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
Sager-Spuck Supply Co. Inc., Albany, N, Y. 
Salvage Process Corp., New York .. 
Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia s eae 
weuasuen Lethe Co. Cincinnati ........6....... ; 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Montour Falls, 
5 ee 


SKF Industries Inc., sfoco-areane igen See Spee teers Sa 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, er seh esd gry thet ances 
South Bend Lathe Works, ond "Bend, ‘Ind. Te Anes 
St. Joe Machines Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. ............ 
F. J. Stokes Machine Co., PRUaG@IDMIA .......<.%625. 
Universal Gear Corp., Indianapolis ................ 
Vandyck Churchill Co., Philadelphia 

Veit & Young, Philadelphia 'y- Pieceme ES avnie Gietate 
Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. 
Wateon-sulmen: Co., Roselle, N. J. ... 5... cece ces 
W.F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, Ill. ............. 
W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., Philadelphia . pose 
William Scrimgeour, Washington GPR OE ee 
Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, Ill. ............ 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


RRRCAMENED TROD ES oe des eae 
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Sheet, tubes, 
nozzles 
Aluminum strip 
5-Cent blanks 106,000.00 
Springs 21,250.00 
Nickel copper alloy 16,504.66 


$116,866.36 
13,033.29 


Turbine, graders $595,327.95 
Hoists 46,146.72 
Laundry equipment 49,819.00 
Planer 45,725.60 
Hydraulic jacks 394,600.00 
Water treatment sys- 

tem 17,361.00 
Machines 43,069.41 
Lathes 10,622.35 
Pumping machines 28,373.00 
Pneumatic drills 14,761.20 
Milling, grinding ma- 


chines 44,301.69 
Twist drills 15,144.00 
Lathes 87,960.00 
Conveyors 13,332.00 


76,781.20 
27,570.00 


Valve seats 
Forging hammer 


Grinder 12,307.36 
Pumping plant 21,663.00 
Planer 45,913.00 
Lathes 588,598.00 
Lathes 32,205.92 
Gages 60,969.90 
Lathes 10,856.10 
Bridge cranes 21,985.00 
Targets 13,631.76 
Exhausters, air com- 
pressors 853,515.00 
Tractors 18,185.36 


Milling machines 63,876.70 
Drilling, tapping ma- 

chines 87,435.00 
Tapper machines 16,857.40 
Diesel engine parts 10,810.00 
Steering gears 846,756.00 


Lathes 14,670.00 
Grinder 21,119.15 
Gages 32,220.00 
Lathes 11,785.00 
Jigs, fixtures 10,801.00 
Elevators 34,444.00 
Air compressor 55,521.00 
Pumps 40,976.00 


Borer machines 19,440.00 
Gages 10,015.70 
Lathes 13,054.20 
Hauling equipment 102,400.00 
Lathes 20,884.35 
Lathes 17,168.00 
Shaper 15,981.00 
Cleaning outfit 26,400.00 
Water pumps 24,772.00 
Lathes 143,041.25 


227,940.00 
32,373.55 
11,500.00 

101,565.85 
16,905.00 


Bridge cranes 
Bearings 
Steam hammer 
Engine lathes 
Tumblers 
Pellet machine 29,481.00 
Gear boxes 19,475.00 
Boring machine 12,270.00 
Punches and dies 12,165.00 
Boring fixtures 11,193.47 


Pumps 18,500.00 
Spindle heads 30,365.00 
Lathes 40,280.40 


23,307.36 
25,500.00 
116,604.00 


Food machines 
Governor 
Pump units 


$15,834, 160.26 


tric cable, $154,890.98. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., electric cable, $28,550.90. 

General Machinery Corp., Niles Tool 
Works division, Hamilton, O., armor 
planers, $571,200. 

General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind., 
artillery ammunition components, $3,- 
593,500. 

General Motors Corp., Cleveland Dic- 
sel Engine division, Cleveland, main and 
auxiliary engine, $10,116.19. 

General Motors Corp., Dayton, O., ar- 
tilery ammunition components, $1,2Us8,- 
199.68. 

Gisholt Machine Co., 
balancing machine, $9080. 

Independent Lock Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., artillery ammunition components, 
$965,000. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, nickel-copper alloy, $37,722.73. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $7159.70. 

Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 
Y., pipe fittings, $17,656.85. 

Kollsman Instrument division of 
Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., aircraft 
compasses, $85,811. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
grinding machine, $9970.64. 
Lloyd & Arms Inc., 

lathes, $34,781. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, precision lathes, $23,255. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
steel plates, $82,945.60. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
breathing apparatus, $27,396. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, V., 
engine lathes, $153,284.03. 

Mueller Co., Columbian Iron Works, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., artillery ammuni- 
tion components, $1,008,655. 

National Malleable Steel & Casting 
Co., Cleveland, artillery ammunition 
components, $1,470,000. 

National Supply Co., 
artillery ammunition 
$720,000. 

Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, artillery ammunition components, 
$2,544,000. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., 
cable, $206,642.08. 

Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr., 
artillery ammunition components, $2,- 
462,500. 

Pennsylvania Forge Corp., Philadel- 
phia, artillery ammunition components, 
$790,000. 

Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., lamps, lanterns, 
lights, and globes, $19,977.20. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire division, New 
York, electric cable, $29,083. 

Pratt & Whitney division, Niles-Bem- 
ent-Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn., jig 
boring machine, $6935. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Chicago, artil- 
lery ammunition components, $2,191,000. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
artillery ammunition components, §$1,- 
230,000. 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., But- 
ler, Pa., artillery ammunition compo- 
nents, $1,134,000. 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, artillery material, $5,775,575. 

RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., sound 
motion picture equipment, $34,467.40. 

Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
engine lathes, $29,988. 

Rockbestos Products Corp., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., electric cable, $198,033.05. 

Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, 
Ill., slotter machines, $69,085.50. 

Schweitzer-Cummins Co., Indianapolis, 
artillery ammunition components, $1,- 
596,695. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., ar- 
tillery ammunition components, $2,- 
358,000. 

Sculler Safety Corp., New York, life 
floats, $119,850. 

Seagrave Corp., Columbus, O., fire en- 
gines, $87,080. 

Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
bolts and nuts, $47,124.19. 

W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, toolmakers’ lathes, $7067.50. 


Madison, Wis., 


Elmira, N. 


Philadelphia, 


Ambridge, Pa., 
components, 


electric 














A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, artillery 
ammunition components, $3,561,500. 

Stewart Warner Corp., Chicago, artil- 
lery ammunition components, $1,381,600. 

Superior Valve & Fittings Co., Pitts- 
burgh, cylinder valves, $19,846.02. 

United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propellers division, East Hartford, 
Conn., propeller blades, $34,837.80. 

Utica Cutlery Co., Utica, N. Y., boning 
knives, $8218. 

Van Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., milling machines, $20,612. 

Ward LaFrance Truck Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y., trucks, $629,901. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Kast 
Pittsburgh, Pa., welding sets, $22,692. 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, half track 
cars and scout cars, $34,451,249.80. 

Winner Mfg. Co. Inc., Trenton, N. J., 
life floats, $151,125. 


Canadian War Contracts 
For Week, $28,081,023 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Contracts totaling $28,081,023 
were announced last week by C. D. 
Howe, minister of munitions and 
supply. All were placed with Cana- 
dian companies. Construction proj- 
ects accounted for $11,955,868 and 
mechanical transport for $10,593,683. 
The awards: 
Mechanical Transport: Ford Motor Co. 
' of Canada Ltd., Windsor, $4,793,588; Gen- 
eral Motors Products of Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont., $4,344,556; Ross, Cycle & 
Sports, Toronto, $346,534; Chrysler Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., Windsor, $334,460; Do- 
minion Truck Equipment Co. Ltd., Kit- 
chener, Ont., $61,646; International Har- 
vester Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $244,- 
760; Pierre Thibault, Pierreville, Que., 
$49,200; department of transport, Ottawa, 
$25,575. 


Aircraft Supplies: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., Montreal, $31,045; Canadian Wright 
Ltd., Montreal, $240,103; Starratt Airways 
& Transportation Ltd., Hudson, Ont., 
$19,500; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., $20,867; 
National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Malton, 
Ont., $12,682; Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, $7312; 
Canadian Goodrich Co. Ltd., $6172. 


Shipbuilding: Meteghan Shipbuilding 
Co, Ltd., Meteghan, N. S., $51,000; Gordon 
Boat Works, Bobcaygeon, Ont., $6912. 


Dockyard Supplies: Anglo-Canadian 
Wire Rope Co. Ltd., Montreal, $29,716; 
Dominion Wire Rope & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $14,858; Horton Steel Works 
Ltd., Toronto, $52,990; The B. Greening 
Wire Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $23,692; 
Metal Industries Ltd., Hamilton, $7200. 


Instruments: Ontario Hughes-Owens 
Co, Ltd., Ottawa, $124,360; United States 
Gauge Co., Montreal, $10,893; Instruments 
Lid., Ottawa, $20,261. 


Eiectrical Equipment: British admiral- 
ty, England, $13,500; war office, England, 
$28,000; Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $9806; Dominion Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, $85,023; General Sup- 
ply Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $18,404. 


Machinery: Pleasisville Foundry, Plea- 
Sisville, Que., $31,014; Rudel Machinery 
Co, Ltd., Montreal, $28,359; T. E. Ryder 
Machinery Co., Montreal, $26,380; Wil- 
liams & Wilson Ltd., Montreal, $6197; 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $6544; George W. Crothers Ltd., 
Leaside, Ont., $20,800; Brunner Corp. 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, $34,214; Cana- 
dian Ramapo Iron Works Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont., $5500; DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Windsor, $5368; Railway & Power 
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Engineering Corp. Ltd., Toronto, $25,182. 


Fire Fighting Equipment: Canadian 
Johns-Manville Corp. Ltd., Montreal, 
$12,690; La France Fire Engine & Foam- 
ite Ltd., Toronto, $21,279. 


Ordnance: Accessories Manufacturers 
Ltd., Montreal, $19,975. 


Miscellaneous: Dominion Wire Rope & 
Cable Co. Ltd., Montreal, $19,540; B. 
Greening Wire Co. Ltd., Hamilton, $26,600; 
Canada Wood Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Orillia, Ont., $13,900; C. Beck Co., Ltd., 
Penetanguishene, Ont., $13,899. 


Construction: M. F. Schurman Co. Ltd., 
Summerside, P. E. I., $372,205; Acme Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., St. John, N. B., $386,- 
729; R. A. Corbett Co. Ltd., St. John, N. 
B., $30,944; Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) 
Ltd., Quebec, Que., $2,500,000; Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., Montreal, $920,- 
000; Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine, 
Que., $133,000; George C. Abbott Ltd., 
Toronto, $60,355; Ontario Electric Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Toronto, $43,420; A. W. 
Robertson Ltd., Toronto, $1,097,600; 
Brennan Paving Co. Ltd., Hamilton, $30,- 
450; R. Timms Construction Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ont., $305,512; Carter-Halls-Alding- 
er Co. Ltd., Cranberry, Man., $880,000; 
W. C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask., $447,227; Pool 
Construction Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
$920,000; Bennett & White Construction 
Co. Ltd., Calgary, Alta., $773,728; North- 





Steel and Gravitation 


@ Two steel balls of identical weight 
and size apparently disproved one of 
the rules of gravitation by rolling at 
different speeds down an incline. Dr. 
Phillips Thomas, research engineer for 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., performed the experi- 
ment to demonstrate how the friction of 
tiny particles of loosely packed tung- 
sten powder inside one of the balls 
made it “lazy” by absorbing part of 
its energy. Engineers have used this 
principle of energy absorption to pre- 
vent electrical relay contacts bouncing 
apart when they are closed, thus elimi- 
nating sparking and reducing wear on 
electrical control equipment 





ern Construction Co. and J. W. Stewart 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $63,800; Acme 
Construction Co. Ltd., St. John, N. B., 
$372,000; Coast Construction Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., $195,000; Storms Contract- 
ing Co., Toronto, $337,000; Northern 
Construction Co. and J. W. Stewart, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., $175,000; Frontenac 
Construction Co., Toronto, $114,000; Na- 
tional Contracting Co., Prince Albert, 
Sask., $47,000; H. J. MacDonald, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., $236,600; Bird Construction Co., 
Winnipeg, $792,600; Milne & Nicholls, 
Toronto, $350,000. 


‘Free Economy Vital 
To Free People’’—Block 


@ Citing pre-war conditions in the 
totalitarian nations, Germany and 
Italy, as a warning of what befalls 
a people become too indolent to pre- 
serve its individual liberties, Joseph 
L. Block last week asserted that 
to preserve our personal rights we 
must also preserve a free economy. 
Executive vice president, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, Mr. Block ad- 
dressed the Catholic Youth con- 
gress, meeting in Chicago, on “Busi- 
ness and Democracy.” 

Contrasting rigid control exer- 
cised over every person under dic- 
tatorial government with the wide 
latitude of freedom permitted in 
America, Mr. Block called upon the 
youth of this nation to aid in pre- 
serving democracy. Only under 
America’s traditional system of free 
enterprise, he pointed out, is oppor- 
tunity for the individual to rise 
“from the bottom to the top rung 
of the ladder’ made available. And 
this regardless of race, creed or 
class. 

Mr. Block explained Hitler’s rise 
to power came with the support of 
many prominent German business 
leaders. These men, he declared, 
gave their support to Hitler after 
Germany’s economic structure faced 
imminent collapse brought on by 
innumerable crises in the preceding 
15 years. Fearing destruction by 
communism, they turned to Hitler 
and unwittingly brought upon them- 
selves eventual complete regimenta- 
tion. 

Discussing beneficial results at- 
tendant upon operation of a free, 
democratic economy, Mr. Block op- 
posed arbitrary controls of price 
competition. “There do not live,” 
he said, ‘men so wise that they can 
create and administer a detailed sys- 
tem of prices which will meet with 
the approval of even a small frac- 
tion of those concerned. Such de- 
tails can only be maintained through 
complete dictatorship Pad 
Less than 0.25 per cent of the 
world’s tin supply is mined in North 
America and only 12 per cent in 
South America, according to an 
analytical review prepared by W. A. 
Janssen, chief of the metals and 
minerals division, department of 
ccmmerce. 
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Daily Pig tron Average in 


September Near Reeord Figure 


@ COKE PIG iron production rate 
in United States increased to near- 
record heights in September, with 
average daily output for the month 
139,085 net tons, highest since May, 
1929, when daily average was 140,- 
840 tons. It exceeded that of any Sep- 
tember since this publication started 
compiling monthly pig iron produc- 
tion statistics in 1918. 

Increase in average daily produc- 
tion over August’s 136,599 tons was 
2486 tons or 1.82 per cent. September 
was the fifth consecutive month to 
register an increase in daily output 
over the month preceding. Daily pro- 
duction last month was nearly 33 per 
cent greater than in April, this year’s 
low, when average was 104,635 tons 
per day. Average daily production 
for the month compared with 107,298 
tons in September last year; 62,835 





MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 
1940 1939 1938 
Se 4,024,556 2,436,474 1,618,245 
Feb....... 3,304,368 2,307,405 1,463,093 





March.... 3,270,575 2,680,446 1,646,636 
| ee 3,139,043 2,301,965 1,554,569 
| SE 3,497,157 1,923,625 1,412,249 
5 3,813,092 2,373,753 1,188,037 
See oss =: 4,060,513 2,638,760 1,358,645 
Aug. ..... 4,234,576 2,979,774 1,674,976 
re 4,172,551 3,218,940 1,885,069 
Tot. 9 mo. 33,516,431 22,861,142 13,801,519 
ee 4,062,670 2,315,599 
ana RO ceesceee- 4,166,512 2,561,060 
Dec....... .c.++0.-. 4,219,718 2,478,244 

Total... ......... 35,310,042 21,156,422 





for the month in 1938 and 127,604 in 
September, 1937. 

With 83.1 per cent of all stacks 
active last month, according to re- 
ports from operators of the nation’s 
231 potential blast furnaces, the pig 
iron operating rate advanced 1.6 
points to 91.5 per cent of capacity. 
This exceeded the previous high, 90.3 
per cent, attained last November, 
and is said to approach actual prac- 
tical capacity. Operating rate in Sep- 
tember, 1939, was 69.7 per cent; in 
1938 it was 40.5 per cent for Sep- 
tember; for the month in 1937, 83.7 
per cent. 

September’s total production, 4,- 
172,551 tons, was 62,025 tons or 1.5 
per cent less than in August, when 
output aggregated 4,234,576 tons, be- 
cause the latter was one day longer. 
Production last month was also cur- 
tailed somewhat at several plants 
due to banking of furnaces for Labor 
day. 

Although last month’s output was 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 
1940 1939 1938 1937 
Jan..... 129,825 78,596 52,201 116,327 
Feb..... 113,943 82,407 52,254 120,800 





March 105,502 86,465 53,117 125,385 
April... 104,635 76,732 51,819 126,956 
May.... 112,811 62,052 45,556 128,083 
June... 127,103 79,125 39,601 116,304 
July.... 130,984 85,121 43,827 126,501 
Aug. ... 136,599 96,122 54,031 130,677 
Sent. .. 139,085 107,298 62,835 127,604 
Oct..... ....... 191,068 74,697 104,450 
NOV. ... .«<..... 188,888 985,860 74,929 
DG. os weseevs, ae FOS468 54,319 
Ave..... 122,323 96,740 57,962 112,642 


less than in the period preceding, it 
was the highest total for any Sep- 
tember since monthly compilations 
were started in 1918. It compared 
with 3,218,940 tons in the month 
last year, 3,828,115 tons in Septem- 
ber, 1937; and 3,916,028 tons in Sep- 
tember, 1929. Latter total was the 
previous high for the month. 

Production in the first nine months 
this year aggregated 33,516,431 tons, 
nearly 50 per cent greater than in 
the 1939 period, when it totaled 22.,- 
861,142 tons. In the first nine months 
of 1937, however, aggregate output 
was slightly greater, totaling 33,944,- 
520 tons. 

Daily average production for the 
nine months was 122,323 tons, 46 per 
cent higher than in the 1939 period, 
when it was 83,740 tons, but less 
than 124,339 tons, average for the 
first nine months in 1937. 

Stacks in blast Sept. 30 totaled 
192, two more than were active at 
the end of August, and highest since 
July, 1937, when the same number 
were in blast. This was the highest 
total since October, 1929, when 203 


SEPTEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 
No. in blast 


last day of Non- 
Sept. Aug. Merchant merchant 


Total Tonnages 


Alabama ... 18 18 118,700 179,326 
Illinois . oe 14 74,879 309,058 
Indiana > ae 17 0 173,297 
New York... 13 13 93,896 192,267 
< remer 12 138,038 807,162" 
Pema ...... @& 64 109,089* 1,183,043 
Colorado ... 3 3) 
Michigan 1 4 | 
Minnesota .. 2 2 } 0 176,432 
Tennessee . 0 0 | 
i re 1 1 | 
Kentucky .. 2 2 
Maryland .. 6 6 | 
i 1 24 14,834 302,529 
Virginia ... 0 0 | 
West Va. .. 3 3 J 

Total is * ee 190 549,436* 3,623,115 


*Includes ferromanganese and_ spiegeleisen 





furnaces were in blast and monthly 
output aggregated 4,018,724 tons. 
Furnaces active in September, a 
year ago, totaled 169; in the 1938 
period, 97; in September, 1937, 181; 
and 204 in September, 1929. One 
hundred ninety were active in Au- 
gust, 187 in July, 181 in June and 
152 in March, the lowest for 1940. 

Three furnaces were put in blast 
last month and one was blown out. 
Two merchant furnaces resumed and 
none were blown out. In the steel- 
works or nonmerchant classification, 
one furnace resumed and one was 
blown out. Furnaces resuming in 
September: 

In Illinois: Federal A and B, In- 
terlake Iron Corp. In Ohio: Mingo 
No. 3, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Bethlehem D, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., in Pennsylvania, was blown out. 


RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
1940! 1939 1938% 1937¢ 


Pp) re 85.4 51.0 33.6 76.6 
Feb........ 75.0 53.5 33.6 79.5 
March..... 69.5 56.1 34.2 82.5 
April 68.9 49.8 33.4 83.7 
May 74.2 40.2 29.4 84.3 
June 83.6 51.4 25.5 76.6 
July 86.1 55.0 28.2 82.9 
Aug. 89.9 62.4 34.8 85.7 
Sept. .. 91.5 69.7 40.5 $3.7 
3 ne o% 85.2 48.0 68.4 
Nov. ..... . 90.3 55.0 49.3 
Dec. 4 oP 88.5 51.4 35.6 


1Based on capacity of 55,628,060 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1939; ?capacity of 56,222,- 
790 net tons, Dec. 31, 1938; * capacity of 
56,679,168 net tons, Dec. 31, 1937; ‘first 
six months on capacity of 55,454,265 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1936—last six months on 
capacity of 55,695,065 net tons, June 30, 
1937. Capacities by American Iron and 
Steel institute. 


Personnel Changes 
Announced by Jd & L 


@ Lamar J. Vieau has been appointed 
assistant district sales manager, 
New York office, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He former- 
ly was general sales manager for 
McKeesport Tin Plate Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa. Julius Graf, formerly vice 
president, Treadwell Construction 
Co., New York, has been named as- 
sistant chief engineer for Jones & 
Laughlin. C. F. Seyler has been 
made assistant chief engineer of 
plants. 


@ Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has installed a new air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration labora- 
tory through co-operation of several 
prominent Chicago concerns. The 
laboratory, valued at $5000, is 
equipped for studying problems of 
air conditioning and refrigeration. 
It was installed under direction of 
James C. Peebles, professor of ex- 
perimental engineering and a mem- 
ber of the staff of Armour Research 
Foundation. 














August Steel Exports 
22.6 Per Cent of Output 


@ Total output of steel products for 
sale in August was 4,649,065 net tons 
against 4,173,839 tons in July, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Sales for export during 
August amounted to 1,053,110 tons, 
or 22.6 per cent of the total, the 
highest in many years and perhaps 
since the World war. 

In the first eight months this year 
the total production for sale was 29,- 
516,435 tons, of which 4,671,545 tons 


was for export, or 15.8 per cent. 

August production of sheets was 
924,801 tons, capacity being estimated 
at 13,255,610 tons annually, or 1,- 
104,634 tons monthly. Steel bar pro- 
duction was 815,339 tons, with an 
annual capacity of 12,372,465 tons, 
or 1,031,039 tons monthly. Output 
of plates was 386,999 tons, or 74.9 
per cent of capacity. 

Total of steel items produced for 
sale, less shipments to members of 
the industry for conversion into fur- 
ther finished products for August 
was 4,414,935 tons, or 96.6 per cent 
of finishing capacity; for the year up 


to Sept. 1, 27,970,129 tons, or 77.8 
per cent of finishing capacity. 


Carnegie Illinois Adds 
Electric Steel Capicity 


@ Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. will 
increase its annual electric furnace 
steel capacity by approximately 100,- 
000 net tons with the installation of 
two electric furnaces at its South 
Chicago, Ill., works. Work has be- 
gun on installation. One is a 60- 
ton furnace rated at 15,000 kilowatts, 
and the other a 30-ton unit rated at 
10,000 kilowatts. 













































































AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE Aucust - 1940 
Capacity and Production for Sale of Iron and Steel Products ee 2 
Proouction ror Sate—Net Tons eae ee 
| Bg Current Month : Bw (Bc ae 7 ~ To Date a: Months. 1940) 
ai E Annval Capecity Dea = Shipments Tg hee | : Shipments Be i) 

2§ s ae Tot wet come | To members of the Sane Per Gent To members of the 

| iat | capacity Export | Fl ms Ry © | capacity | Export | Warsten Lntp tortead 

| | | finished products | | finished products 

Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc oe] Reeser . 096,913 | xxx | B40, 086 100,071 5,201,106 ; x«eX 1,516,122) 715,711 

Heavy structural shapes 8 | 2 5» 205.300 330,781 75.20 80,321, KX KXKXX 1577152355. )..52.0 229,892 ree ee ae 

Steel piling | .ut| 3 328,000 19,804) 71.3. | 223) xxxxxxx 231,535 ).52.2 9,598) xxxxxxx 

Plates -Sheared and Universal 20 4 6,095 » #50 386,999 Ths 62,293} 2,211 2, eee 771 61.8 37h »4ho! 14 4 1D 

Skelp 8 | 5] xxxxuxxx 90,685 x xXX 23,957 28,649 466, 973.) xxx 80,064} 173.,588 

Rails--Standard (over 60 Ibs.) ‘ Hn 6 3,647, ( 00 115,985 312) 60,731 SERA RAS 1,140, 7h h6.9 143,626 SRQaeenes 

Light (60 Ibs. and under) 6| 7 306, 800 13,285 y eT 5,258) SESS S | 73,635 36.0 23,304) EURRA Ea SE 

All other (Incl. girder, guard, etc.) | 2 | 8 118,000 1,241) 11.4 - | Caen e a. ei 22.9 2,382! SxezRners 

Splice bar and tie plates | 15 } Q ly 300, 200 22,374 | 20.3 360) XXKKXXX 37 é, » 261 43,4 6,509 x x xx 2 

Bars —Merchant | 355) 10] xxuxxxx 491,029| xxx | 125,48) 35,670] .. 2,830,904 | xxx |... 401,259] ....219,207 

Concrete reinforcing —New billet AS) a] xxxxxxx 27 7,632 | xxX 20,894 SKRBRRR 810,918 xxx | 188,530) PERE SE & 

Rerolling 18} 12 KXXEXKKE 13,819 | xxx | 592) xx xxxxx 95,098 xxx | DLO) xxxxxxnx 

Cold finished —Carbon 18) 13] xxxxxxx 61 ,206 | xxXX 2,021 tLe & a \22,120 xxx 10,591) XXRXXKX 

Alloy —Hot rolled | 15.) 14 KKXKXKKX 103,447 2s 14,900) Ty196 Q,35 18 | een | 48,704 7 41,213 

Cold finished 15 | 15 KXKRXEKKX 8,803 | xxKX 480) XXXMKKX 58,517 | xxXX 1,972! SEERREE 

Hoops and baling bands 5 Wi] xXXKKKXEX 9 403 | xxx | 859) KXXKXXX Q9, “4 x xx | 6,567! KXEXRKXX cE 

Tora wars. .| 54] 17 | 12,372,465] 915,339| 77.0 | 165,230 42,866] 4,094,201 | 59.2.) 662,782) .....260,420 

Tool steel bars (rolled and forged) 15 } 18 110,220 6,331 67.5 694 he ee oe Wheza 60,6 | 3,001 bali RESRS 

Pipe and tube—B. W | 13 19 1,815,860 110,705 71.3 | 5,469 xX XXXXX 650,500 | 53.5 | 50,459 | KXERERXXE 

L.W 10 | 20 1,246,340 34,070.) 32.3 | 1,805| XXXXKXX 226, ! 58! 27.3 22,931) KXXXXXKX 

Electric weld 5 21 735,520 31,212. | 50.2, 5 9109) £2 KU 186,079 31.9 20,005 | RREXXEKXKE 

y Seamless 15.| 22 159,840 9280 51.6 12,238 £kRERER 1, 141, 001 | 54.2 113,960) XXXKEXRE 

Y Conduit | 6. 23 151,145 7,470 58.3 | 322) xxxxxxx 5 0930 45.2 1,367 | XXXXXKX 

8 Mechanical Tubing 13.! 24 554,825 25459 54.2 2,402 CAE e 2 x |... 178,02 48,1 12,867; HRRXK XE 

e Wire rods ime] secueke 137,056| xxx | ..60,42h 17,995 aia XxX 226,294) 116,203 

3 | Wire—Drawn 37 | 26 |. .2,255,210 140,010) 73.3 18,480 888 911,935 60.6 113,101 | 7,076 

i Nails and staples 19.| 27 1 »091, 690 55,113.) 59. 4,470 KXXKXXXX 396,055 54k 4h 663 XX XEKXX 

Barbed and twisted 16 28 438,270 15 poo 59 41,4 4,371 XXXXXXX 13 64726 46,8 30, 948 XXEXEMER 

Woven wire fence 5 | 29 772,790 13,298 20.3 UWA) xxxxxxx 163,278 |..31.7 1,560) xxxxxxx 

Bale ties 11 | 30 119,050 9,298 92.2 ~ Say axa« 48,513 61.1 Ly | KKEEKERE 

All other wire products Q..) 31 27,030 2, 50 89.5 - REEegges 10,300 ST od =. XXXEKXX 

Fence posts 13 32 14 7,485 4153 33.2 2 e Ee y €e 37,049 Pw 692 KEXXEXX 

Black plate 2/33 653,205 24,623 | 44.5 3,449 293 2h3,3352 | 55.9 33,451 559963 

Tin plate—Hot rolled 9 RE] 1,201, 9¢ 0 31,809 <2. 3,545 RRARBEAT 25,360 41.0 10,929 XXXMXXEAR 

Cold reduced 10 | 35 , 130, S¢ 0 211,721 85.3 16,955 Ene eo 1,579,724 80.8 263,990 KXXNEKENXNX 

Sheets —Hot rolled 26 36 aoe gg fh 539,028 xX xX 45,317 9,3 9 3,495,909 xKX 352, 50h 95 5290 

Galvanized rk 37 RRRREER 131,925 ee | 2,834 eee eR E 834,648 xxKX ill, 514 XxXXXXKX 

Cold rotled 18 38 R2 EEA. 201,597 XXX 4,204 RE ENRARE 1,441,492 x xXX 56,518 F225 6 

All other 15} 399] xxxxxxx 52,251.) xxx 2,249 KXKXKKXKX 373,000) xxx 16,835) nen cae 

Torat sweets | 7 40 | 13,255,610) 924,501 | 32.3 | 64, 60h 9,345] 6,195,0h9 | 70.1 537 312 95.4290 

ating fpmaorven ah ar} 3,525,120} 136,999 | 45,8 7,018 25, B2 911,813 | 38.3 55542) .....107,580 

Cold rolled 35 | 42 | .1,313,360 72,336 65.0 1,870] xxxxxxx 462,497 | 52.8 11,790) «xxxxxx 

Wheels (car, rolled steel) 5.| 43 kok 305 16,533 4é, 0 O3lxxxxxxx 12h, 320 43,9 2,439) ssuecRee 

Axles 5 44 472,280 8,492 21.2 58! St 22-84% 55,824 Aol 1,777! RX XXXXX 

Track spikes 11 45 327,275 7,696 | 28.8 296) xxxxxxx 74,202. 34.0 2,787) xxxxxxx 

All other 3 | 46 9,100 1,196 155.1 - Cz. VEe RE 6,812 112.3 - RAK RK XE 

TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTS 136 | azpoxxxxxxr 4,649,005 | xxx 2,053,110 234,130 | 29,516,455 | xxx 4,671,545!.1,546,306 
Estimated total steel finishing capacity based] | “ “ae 79 2 

| on a yield from ingots of . 68,9 «| - | 48 53,946,300 xxxxxxx |.90.6 KEEKX |KERNURKEX | REURRKRER TsO | xxxxxxn | RXXXKEKX 

Pig iron. ferro manganese and spiegel | RO] 49] xxxxxxx 9205 50/ wees 400,081 | 119,945) 3,590,343 | xxx | 309,792 949,272 

| Ingot moulds 4 SO] xxxxxxx 52 9003 | XXX W77| xxxxxxx 288,467 | xxx 2,433) xxxxxxx 

| Bars Tos 160,600 5,510 | ob.4 | =._.| an 19,517.| 15.2. 105 | 70D 

& S| Pipe and tubes 3| 82 109,377 4,134 | 44.6 10h) xx xxx 25732 | 35.3.| 685) xxxxxxx 

S 8 )_All other 3| 53 71,180 728} 12.1.| 83 86 7,989 | 16.8 1,560} 2,103 

“a TOTAL IRON PRODUCTS (ITEMS 51 to 53) “le | 54 276,247 3,178 | 34.9 187 150 53,238 28.9 1 2,550 3,008 








Total Number of Companies 
Included ~ 153 
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To date 


__ 96.6 9% 


Total steel products produced for sale, ea toss to members of the industry for conversion into further 


finished products’ Current month __ 4,414,935 ra 


% of Finishing Capacity 


27,970,129 N.T.; ~_Th8_% of Finishing Capacity 


The above tonnages represent __ 68.9 % of the ingots produced by companies whose products are included above. 
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Lighting Developments 
Discussed with Editors 


@ Under sponsorship of General 
Electric Co.’s lamp department an 
editorial lighting conference was 
held at Nela Park, Cleveland, Sept. 
30, attended by 37 editors represent- 
ing leading business papers. 

Dr. M. Luckiesh struck the Key- 
note when he said artificial light no 
longer should be thought of as 
“something which competes. with 
darkness,” but rather as “some- 
thing which competes with day- 
light.” He pointed to an_  in- 
creasing number of windowless 
buildings. 

Office, industrial, store, school, 
home, street and automobile light- 
ing and wiring were discussed, with 
practical demonstrations of recent 
developments. These developments 
ranged from a 1000-watt water- 
cooled lamp no larger than a pencil, 
to large diameter fluorescent tubes 
6 or 8 feet long. Importance of the 
latter in commercial lighting was 
emphasized, but it was made clear 
that they are not likely to bring 
about any revolution in domestic 
lighting in the immediate future. 
The incandescent bulb can be count- 
ed upon for a long time to be the 
most important source of artificial 
light, according to the General Elec- 
tric authorities. 

One of the principal addresses was 
delivered by Dr. Zay Jeffries, who 
defended vigorously the policy of co- 
operative research and development 
by large organizations. He predict- 
ed that despite rather discouraging 
political interference such a policy 
is destined to go on and that it will 
prove to be not only one of the keys 
to normal prosperity but also one 
of the most important factors in 
national defense. 


August Truck Freight 
11% Ahead of 1939 


@ Volume of revenue freight trans- 
ported by motor truck in August 
was 4.6 per cent larger than in 
July, and 11.1 per cent above August, 
1939, according to American Truck- 
ing Associations Inc., Washington. 
Returns from 223 motor carriers in 
38 states showed an aggregate of 
1,373,013 tons transported in August, 
against 1,312,067 tons in July and 
1,236,150 tons in August last year. 

The association’s index figure, 
based on the 1936 monthly average 
of the reporting carriers as 100, 
stood at 139.82 for August. It was 
133.75 in July; in August a year 
ago, 126.02. 

Iron and steel products repre- 
sented 3.8 per cent of the total re- 
ported tonnage. Volume of these 
commodities increased 12.5 per cent 
over July and 30.7 per cent over 
August, 1939. 
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PRODUCTION... Up 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week advanced '-point to 93'2 per cent, 
the highest rate this year. Six districts made small gains, one reduced its 
rate and five were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 87% per cent; 


two years ago it was 48 per cent. 


Detroit—Steady at 94 per cent 
with only two open hearths idle, 
one being nearly ready for lighting 

Cincinnati—Increase of 2 points 
to 90 per cent, highest level this 
year, with backlogs indicating con- 
t nuance. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 
97 per cent for third consecutive 
week, with 23 open hearths active. 

St. Louis—Addition of one open 
hearth by an East Side mill raised 
the rate 2% points to 82‘ per cent. 

Buffalo—Continues. at 90% per 
cent for the seventh consecutive 
week, with orders still exceeding 
output. 

Pittsburgh—Drop of 1 point to 
872 per cent, as repairs closed some 
equipment. 

Wheeling—-Holds at 97 per cent 
for the third week. 

New England—Gained 3 points to 
88 per cent, all but two units operat- 
ing, with schedules sensitive to fur- 
nace repairs. 

Chicago—Rose 1% points to 97% 
per cent. Several open hearths 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

Oct.5 Change 1939 19328 
Pittsburgh .... 875 —1 83 37 
Chicago ...... 975 +15 &% 44.5 
Eastern Pa. ... 92 None 64 33 
Youngstown .. 85 =F 90 55 
Wheeling ..... 97 None 93 54 
Cleveland .... 88 + 2 8Y 51 
BUTERIO wc wes 90.5 None 83.5 51 
Birmingham .. 97 None 86 57 
New England.. 88 _ 3 100 65 
Cincinnati .... 90 +2 84 43 
ee mous ..... 82H + 25 72 45.5 
fa ee 94 None 100 72 
Average ...... 93.5 + 0.5 87.5 48.5 





down for repairs were replaced in 
service. Interlake Iron Co. has re 
lighted a second blast furnace. 

Youngstown, O.— Addition of two 
open hearths by Republic Steel Corp. 
lifted the rate 1 point to 85 per cent, 
with indications of 87 per cent this 
week. 

Central eastern seaboard—Sus 
tained at 92 per cent with most 
mills at capacity. 

Cleveland——Up 2 points to 88 per 
cent. 


Girdler Broadcasts 
To South America 


@ T. M. Girdler, chairman, Repub 
lic Steel Corp., extended greetings 
to citizens of South America Oct. 1 
in a recorded broadcast direct to 
South America over General Elec- 
tric Co.’s station WGEO, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

The talk, then repeated in Span- 
ish, was the opening feature of a 
series of 13 Republic Steel pro- 
grams to be broadcast in Spanish to 
South America over station WGEO. 

“You and I have a common citi- 
zenship,” Girdler said. “We are citi- 
zens of the Western Hemisphere. 
That gives us a community of in- 
terest which in these days of deep 
troubles throughout many parts of 
the world, takes on an importance 
greater than ever before. . . From 
South America come many raw ma- 
terials needed in the factories and 
mills of the United States, and the 
finished products of these factories 
and mills add to the joys and com- 
forts of life in South America. 

“To all the people in the great 
and promising countries of South 
America I send every kind wish for 
their continued peace and _ pros- 
perity.” 
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President Retains Final Authority on ‘Draft Industry.”’ 


Asks Defense Procurement Remain on Voluntary Basis. 


Bill Providing Latin-American Loans Becomes Law. 


Seek Amendments to Wage-Hour Record-Keeping Rules. 


w@ IT WILL be recalled that in the 
recently enacted conscription act 
there is a provision for drafting 
industry in case of necessity. Last 
week the President expressed a 
wish to maintain indefinitely pro- 
curement of defense materials on a 
purely voluntary basis and sent 
identical letters to the secretary of 
war and the secretary of the navy 
revealing his desire that any pos- 
sible invocation of the mandatory 
draft industry provision “be present- 
ed to the advisory commission of the 
council of national defense for re- 
view.” 

In a letter on this subject to the 
secretary of war and the secretary 
of the navy, the president said: 

“With reference to section 9 of 
the selective service and training act 
of 1940 (Public No. 783-seventy-sixth 
congress), which gives me various 
powers to act through you in addi- 
tion to the present authorized meth- 
ods of purchase or procurement, it is 
my desire, in order to provide for 
uniformity in the negotiation and 
placing of mandatory orders under 
section 9, that all such orders pro- 
posed to be placed by you under this 
section be presented to the advisory 
commission to the council of na- 
tional defense for review. 

“Your proposal when so transmit- 
ted should contain your conclusion 
that action under section 9 is neces- 
sary, together with the reasons 
therefor, the views of the army and 
navy munitions board with reference 
to all aspects of the matter within 
its purview, a statement that the 
product or material desired is nor- 
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mally produced or capable of being 
produced by the person involved, a 
statement that the price of the ma- 
terial or product desired as deter- 
mined by you is reasonable and a 
statement of the preference over 
other contracts or orders to which 
the proposed order should be en- 
titled. There should also be attached 
to the proposal all other documents 
relating to the case. 


Retains Final Authority 


“If the commission, with the vol- 
untary co-operation of industry, is 
unable to effect a solution in a man- 
ner satisfactory to you, it shall re 
turn the case to you with such recom- 
mendations as it may consider ap- 
propriate. In the event that both you 
and the commission agree as to the 
necessity of placing an order pur- 
suant to section 9 for the product or 
material desired, you are hereby au- 
thorized so to do. If however, you 
and the commission do not agree, 
you will, of course, refer the matter 
to me. 

“In the event of a refusal by such 
person to comply in whole or in part 
with any order so placed, you should 
transmit the case to me with specific 
recommendations from you and the 
commission for further action pur- 
suant to section 9.” 

& 

President Roosevelt last week 
signed the bill making law the au- 
thorization of loans to South Amer- 
ica which has recently been passed 
by both houses of congress. 

The measure increases the lending 
power of the Export-Import bank by 


$500,000,000, primarily for Latin 
American loans, and it permits the 
RFC to borrow an additional $1,000,- 
000,000 to help finance various as- 
pects of the defense program. 

As originally passed by the senate, 
the bill dealt only with the increased 
authorization for the Export-Import 
bank. But the conference report, ap- 
proved by vote of 33 to 21, accepted 
the house recommendation for the 
larger sum, which had been re- 
quested by Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse Jones. 

In a letter made public by Senator 
Wagner of New York, sponsor of 
the bill, Mr. Jones revealed that the 
RFC has already made commit- 
ments totaling $558,609,290 for loans 
and investments for national de- 
fense since June, when it was au- 
thorized to do so. 

The defense commission, Mr. 
Jones added, “has advised that other 
commitments in substantial amounts 
will be necessary.” 


The RFC, Mr. Jones said, has al- 
ready made commitments of $145,- 
000,000 to build up a raw rubber re- 
serve through the government’s 
Rubber Reserve Corp.; $105,000,000 
for a reserve of tin, antimony, man- 
ganese and other strategic minerals 
through the Metals Reserve Corp.; 
$53,000,000 for a reserve of high-test 
aviation gasoline through the De- 
fense Supplies Corp.; and $5,000,000 
for construction of government 
plants and purchase of machinery 
for manufacturers with war or navy 
department orders, through the De- 
fense Plant Corp. (Private firms 
have obtained the balance of the 
RFC commitments). 

Senator Wagner declared that the 
RFC at the present time has the 
“totally inadequate” authorization 
of $500,000,000 for all purposes. 

If the authorization of an addi- 
tional $1,000,000,000 should not be 
granted, “you would leave the RFC 
flat,’ the New Yorker warned his 
colleagues. The defense commission 
finds new needs “each day” for the 
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The first of many inspection operations 
that guard OHIO Quality. It takes an 
experienced eye to detect the flaws 





this man would recognize. 


no less essential than it 
is in the air. When big 
ships come in for a land- 
ing, and as they race 
down the run way for 
a take-off, OHIO Qual- 
ity in shock struts and 
landing gears lives up 
to a great reputation 
Such parts deserve the 
best in seamless steel 


tubing. 
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Safety on the ground is 








CRITICAL eve 


INSPECT FOR 


OHIO 
QUALITY 


OHIO Quality depends on the skill and experience 
of many craftsmen. Modern Machinery and meth- 
ods are important — but men trained by years of 
actual experience are the prime essential. 





OHIO Quality in the making 


Steel Billets of the right analysis and quality for your 
particular tubing requirements, sawed to length, and 






Billet piercing is an art which OHIO 


brought to piercing temperature under the experienced 
craftsmen have developed by life 


long practice. eyes of men who know their steel, stop momentarily on 
their way to the piercing mill as an automatic air ham- 


mer locates the center of the billet 


Seconds later that billet comes from the piercing mill as 
a seamless tube. Rapidly revolving rolls, driven* by the 
force of 1200 horse power, have gripped the glowing bil- 
let and forced it against the piercing point, spinning from 
the solid billet a tube with seamless walls of uniform 


thickness. 


Our first critical inspection of the tube is immediately 
after the piercing operation. Keen eyed Ohio craftsmen 
inspect the red hot tube both inside and out for any de- 
fects that might not be evident when the tube has cooled 
Possible mechanical or inherent defects not noticeable in 
the original billet are then discarded at this point. This 
inspection is under the control of our Metallurgical De- 
partment as a means of double checking their selection 
of the original steel and in order that all finished tubes 


will measure up to the high standards of OHIO Quality 
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RFC’s financial power, Senator Wag- 
ner added. 

Senators Taft of Ohio and 
Adams of Colorado attacked the 
proposal on the grounds that the 
extra $1,000,000,000 could be used by 
the RFC “for any purpose,” not 
necessarily for the national defense. 
The authorization constitutes “an 
evasion” of the Constitution, Senator 
Adams contended. 

The $500,000,000 additional lending 
power to the Export-Import bank is 
intended in part to fight Nazi eco- 
nomic and political penetration of 
Latin-America, the senate was told. 

Ihe loans would be used for de- 
velopment of resources needed for 
American national defense; for pro- 
motion of American trade with 
Latin-America; for aiding Latin- 
American nations to avoid “distress 
selling” of agricultural commodities 
at ruinous prices. 


SEEK AMENDED RULES ON 
WAGE-HOUR RECORD KEEPING 

Acting on the request of spokes- 
men for large industrial concerns for 
further revision of the record-keep- 
ing regulations issued under the fair 
labor standards act, the wage and 
hour division has announced a hear- 
ing Oct. 17. 

Dr. Gustav Peck, assistant direc- 
tor of the hearings branch, will pre- 
side at the hearing, called, in the 
language of the official notice, to de- 
termine “what, if any, amendments 
should be made to regulations, part 
516, in respect to the records to be 
kept by employers of persons em- 
ployed, wages, hours, and other con- 
ditions and practices of employ- 
ment.” 

Representatives of large employ- 
ers who already have complete rec- 
ords regarding the hours of work 
and pay of their employes, kept for 
other purposes, have complained to 
the wage and hour division that the 
present language of the record-keep- 
ing regulations issued under the 
wage and hour law, compels the 
keeping of certain additional records 
which are burdensome. 

They have suggested that the re- 
quirements in the present regula- 
tions could be simplified without 
sacrifice to the protection such rec- 
ords give to the employes involved. 


PRESIDENT ISSUES RULING 
ON STEEL SCRAP EXPORTS 


Last week President Roosevelt is- 
sued regulations dealing with the 
licensing of all kinds of iron and 
steel scrap following his announce- 
ment of the week before that no 
export licenses for scrap would be 
granted to other than Great Britain 
and countries in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

In the regulations, the President 
sets forth that the construction and 
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Joins STEEL’S Staff 





Harold A. Knight 


@ Srre_ takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the appointment, as of Oct. 1, 
of Harold A. Knight as its newest 
associate editor. He brings to his 
new duties a broad background of 
experience. Graduating from the 
Columbia university school of jour- 
nalism in 1914, after previously 
graduating from Cornell college, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, Mr. Knight 
joined the editorial staff of The 
Iron Age. He left that post in 1917 
to become iron, steel and metals 
editor of The New York Journal of 
Commerce, severing this connection 
Sept. 30 to become associated with 
Stee,. Mr. Knight also has _ con- 
tributed to various publications in- 
cluding The Annalist and Purchas- 
ing. For the latter he prepared a 
series of articles entitled “Reading 
the Business Barometers.” He is 
the author of a book on the steel 
industry. His office will be in Stre.’s 
headquarters at Cleveland. 





definition of the term “iron and steel 
scrap” is to read as follows: 

“Tron and steel scrap—All iron and 
steel scrap of every kind and descrip- 
tion, classified or unclassified.” 


The regulations as announced by 
the White House which were issued 
on July 2 for many commodities are 
applicable to the exportation of iron 
and steel scrap. The new regulations 


‘ will become effective Oct. 16. This is 


being construed in Washington as 
meaning 12:01 a.m., Oct. 16, the new 
scrap export licensing system _ be- 
comes effective. 


RFC LOANS HAVE TOTALED 
$2,631,493,872 SINCE 1938 


Since the RFC resumed lending 
during February, 1938, it has au- 
thorized 8188 loans aggregating $2,- 
631,493,872.76. Six thousand, eight 


hundred and thirty-three of these 
loans aggregating $412,400,092.27 
were to business (exclusive of na- 
tional defense loans) including $23,- 
787,642.87 later taken up by banks. 
Banks participated in these business 
loans to the extent of $75,246,953.79, 
making a total of $463,859,403.19. 


SHIPMENTS TO PHILIPPINES 
TO BE CONSIDERED EXPORTS 


Division of controls, state depart- 
ment, has ruled that “shipment of 
articles and materials to the Philip- 
pine Islands will henceforth be re- 
garded as an exportation, and a 
license will be required before clear- 
ance of any of the articles or mate- 
rials which now’ require’ such 
license.” 

This reverses the position taken 
earlier with regard to the applicabil- 
ity of the export control act to ship- 
ments to the Philippines. State de- 
partment says that this instruction 
“should not be considered as apply- 
ing to the shipments of arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, as 
defined in the President’s proclama- 
tion of May 1, 1937. No license is re- 
quired for the shipments of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, 
as so defined, to the Philippine 
Islands.” 


BRAZILIAN IRON OUTPUT 
TO TOTAL 200,000 TONS 
Brazilian production of pig iron in 
1940 will total 200,000 long tons 
valued at approximately $3,500,000, 
according to the ministry of agri- 
culture. The estimate is based on 
increases shown during the first 
seven months of 1940 as compared 
with the same period of 1939. During 
the period January-July, 1940, pig 
iron production totalled 104,278 tons 
valued at 38,811 contos, as compared 
with 91,448 tons valued at 34,077 
contos, in 1939. 


Stillwater Complex 
Chromite Deposits Traced 


@ Geological survey, department of 
the interior, Washington, has pre- 
pared a report on the chromite de- 
posits of the eastern Stillwater 
Complex, Stillwater county, Mon- 
tana. 

Report is based on a study made 
by the geological survey in 1939 on 
Little Rocky creek. Later trench- 
ing by bureau of mines traced seg- 
ments of a tubular body of chrome 
ore with an aggregate length of 
5660 feet for a distance of 9000 
feet. Average width of the ore 
body is only 5% feet, but at the 
east end a zone of disseminated ore 
430 feet long averages 29% feet in 
width. Ore will need concentration, 
as average content of chromite is 
about 50 per cent. 
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Nearly 65 Per Cent of August 


Iron. Steel Exports to Britain 


@ STEEL and iron exports, exclud- 
ing scrap, increasing for the fourth 
consecutive month, passed the mil- 
lion-ton mark and set an all-time 
record when August shipments to- 
taled 1,046,084 gross tons, valued 
at $53,870,693, according to the met- 
als and minerals division, depart- 
ment of commerce. 

Exports in July, 1940, which had 
set a record, totaled 707,809 tons, 
valued at $39,511,996. In August, 





U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 
STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 


Gross Tons 
—— 1940 ——— ———__1939_—____ 








Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 583,521 8,274 362,672 27,664 
Feb. 671,301 6,740 359,690 19,149 
Mar. 663,980 5,096 474,360 25,369 
April 612,906 6,674 394,008 44,083 
May 783,964 7,759 532,641 28,142 
June 936,047 5,505 588,856 32,587 
July 1,034,938 3,542 513,664 30,851 
Aug. 1,402,075 2,105 477,078 28,328 
Sept. eit kates 575,613 29,874 
Oct. cea “erty ee 591,856 19,189 
Nov. re cores, OOOO 15,216 
Pe. Ss cakes ..y--. 600,437 14,709 
Total 6,076,429 315,161 





1939, exports were only 185,182 tons, 
valued at $13,282,599. 

Cumulative export trade for eight 
months this year reached 4,524,507 
tons, valued at $291,352,901, more 
than three and one-half times as 
much in quantity and over three 
times as great in value as the com- 
parable 1939 figure, 1,272,055 tons, 
valued at $95,678,644. 

Distribution of August shipments 
among principal markets in July 
and August this year and the first 
eight months of this and last year 
are found in the accompanying ta- 
ble. 

Nonalloy ingots, blooms and sim- 
ilar products formed the largest 
item of exports in August, 342,641 
tons being shipped, including 287,- 
318 tons to the United Kingdom, 


27,473 tons to Canada and 22,484 
tons to Japan. Pig iron was the 
second largest product exported, the 
United Kingdom taking 119,139 of 
the 121,948-ton total. 


Nonalloy plates exported totaled 
75,304 tons, 41,602 tons to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 12,451 tons to ‘Canada 
and 7614 to the Union of South 
Africa. Plain structural shapes 
were exported to a total of 74,330 
tons, including 47,630 tons to the 
United Kingdom, 9768 tons to Can- 
ada, 4846 to Japan and 1834 to Vene- 
zuela. 


Scrap exports in August amount- 
ed to 355,991 tons, compared with 
327,129 tons in July and 291,896 tons 
in August, 1939. Cumulative scrap 
exports for eight months this year 
were 2,164,225 tons, compared with 
2,430,914 tons in the comparable pe- 
riod in 1939. 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Gross Tons) 


Jan 
through 

Aug. July Aug. 

ARTICLES 1940 1940 1940 
a 2 ee 121,948 70,790 323,674 

Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen ; 942 150 11,189 
Other ferroalloys... 3,165 2,552 11,574 


Ingots, blooms, etc.: 


Not cont. alloy. 342,641 273,862 1,236,623 

Alloy, inc. st’nless 6,390 4,772 29,370 
Steel bars, cold fin. 2,446 2,276 26,289 
Bars, SOR. ..is. 732 1,324 10,416 
Bars, concrete .. 7,846 8,472 96, 220 
Other steel bars: 

Not cont. alloy.. 70,499 39,651 291,571 

Stainless steel 40 19 588 

Alloy, not st’nless 2,718 1,727 18,550 
Mi 3 Se 42,145 21,162 166,491 
Boiler plate ... 897 880 7,229 


Other plates, not fab.: 


Not cont. alloy. 75,304 33,840 322,799 


Stainless steel... 66 29 33 

Alloy, not st’nless 194 176 1,719 
Skelp iron or steel. 20,443 13,012 64,876 
Sheets, galv. iron 1,341 = 777 6,962 
Sheets, galv. steel 11,784 13,811 109,42:5 
Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 

Not cont. alloy 51,235 41,021 318,76 

Stainless steel. . 146 87 1,215 

Alloy, not st’nless 212 31 3,811 
Sheets, black iron 2,173 2,553 21,578 
Strip steel, cold-rolled: 

Not cont. alloy 5,831 5,400 35, 805 

Stainless steel... 75 76 72 

Alloy, not st’nless 27 56 286 


Strip steel, hot-rolled: 





DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


(In Gross Tons) 


Principal countries August 
of destination 1940 

SsOIeO TIMGOM. .46 66 66 eee 653,866 
RT a gp I Ua. g 108,017 
eae 2 Bs ss a 66,829 
IRI tee ire oaks Sie ante 37,156 
rN OS Sb wine cscs aoe be a 22,859 
RI ee so Dk p ew-0.6 Sade wes 14,443 
yD 13,175 
Total exports, all countries.... 1,046,084 


July August January thru August 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
376,066 11,783 1,655,042 52,750 
69,969 34,701 501,674 166,241 
17,025 4,235 192,537 89,941 
37,851 1,512 300,766 13,834 
20,092 3,371 107,083 30,136 
21,207 10,379 192,601 90,837 

8,365 12,210 96,582 82,668 
707,809 185,181 4,524,507 1,272,054 
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Jan. 


through 
Aug July Aug 
ARTICLES 1940 1940 1940 
Not cont. alloy 16,857 12,437 92,762 
Stainless steel 54 2 99 
Alloy, not st’nless 532 21 S50 
Tin plate, taggers’ 
tin 19,895 30,078 314,522 
Terne plate (includ- 
ing long ternes) 715 369 4,212 
Tanks, except lined 3,523 2,082 19,799 
Shapes, not fab. 74,330 24,527 205,552 
Shapes, fabricated 1,842 1,359 47,922 
Plates, fabricated.. 3,682 642 13,186 
Metal lath 114 75 940 
Frames and sashes 193 150 1,252 
Sheet piling 425 1,673 8,968 
Rails, 60 Ibs. 70,081 12,367 122,696 
Rails, under 60 !bs. 4,090 921 16,937 
Rails, relaying 5,064 3,249 14,391 
Rail fastenings 1,215 900 6,967 
Switches, frogs, 
crossings 92 115 2,186 
Railroad spikes 177 194 3,234 
Railroad bolts, nuts 197 124 1,576 
Boiler tubes, seam- 
less 1,797 1,973 14,101 
Boiler tubes, welded 216 162 1,521 
Pipe: 
Seamless casing 
and oil-line 8,422 8,615 81,394 
Do., welded 980 916 21,599 
Seamless black 1,591 1,402 21,971 
Pipe fittings: 
Mall. iron screwed 277 737 15, 
Cast-iron screwed 115 200 1,835 
Pipe and fittings for: 
Cast-iron pressure 3,550 6,246 37,043 
Cast-iron soil 1,938 1,872 14,176 
Pipe welded: 
Black steel 2,727 1,220 26,77": 
Black wr’ ght-iron 582 2,186 5, 72: 
Galvanized steel 1,126 4,361 35, 202 
Galv. wr'ght-iron T72 750 5,689 
Ali other pipe, fit- 
tings , 1,289 1,866 10,799 
Wire 
Plain iron or steel 7,476 8,204 59,347 
Galvanized 6,218 5,253 38,888 
Barbed 6,020 3,580 5,169 
Woven-wire fencing 368 279 2,946 
Woven-wire se'n cloth: 
Insect 85 77 186 
Other 193 150 1,485 
Wire rope and cable 1,33 i,012 7,370 
Wire strand 104 280 987 
Electric welding rods 383 363 2,477 
Card clothing | 1 10 
Other wire 785 1,486 11,021 
Wire nails 1,457 5,524 37,823 
Horseshoe nails 122 73 779 
Tacks 70 112 563 
Other nails, staples 144 687 3,650 
Ordinary bolts, ma- 
chine screws 5,033 2,192 15,141 
Castings: 
Gray - iron (incl. 
semisteel) 37 89 2,972 
Malleable-iron 245 308 1,585 
Steel, not alloy 237 &4 1,306 
Alloy, inc. st’nless 132 105 1,000 
Car wheels, tires, axles: 
Wheels and tires 1,940 663 9,196 
Axles, no wheels 126 36 1,370 
Axles with wheels 50 17 879 
H’rs’shoes and calks 17 9 263 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 
Not cont. alloy 3,959 2,191 17,823 
Alloy, inc. st’nless 180 137 2,757 
Total 1,046,084 707,809 4,524,507 


Serap, iron, steel 346,087 326,546 2,142,176 


Scrap, tin plate 150 2.841 
Tin plate circles, 

strips, cobbles, etc 396 101 3,087 
Waste-waste tin 

plate 220 226 5,352 
Terne plate clip- 

pings and scrap 9,288 106 10,769 
Total scrap 355,991 327,129 2,164,225 


GRAND TOTAL 1,402,075 1,034,938 6,688,732 


Iron ore 220,964 258,201 847,602 


*New class 


@ Delco-Remy division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Anderson, Ind., has 
started construction of a magnesi- 
um-aluminum foundry to supply the 
corporation’s. Allison Engineering 


division, Indianapolis, with castings 
for the V-12 airplane engines which 
the latter will manufacture in two 
additions now under construction. 
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ORE 
RODUCTION 
with 
“GUN” TAPS 


When an eastern aircraft manufacturer 
needed to thread these brass sleeves, 
“Gun” Taps were chosen. Why? 
Because tests proved that “Gun”? Taps 
had the combined accuracy and stami- 
na to meet the stringent requirements 
of the job. Cutting a 10-32 thread 
through this long sleeve requires quite 
a tap. Special long shank ground 
thread “‘Gun’”’ Taps were the answer. 
They thread through at the rate of 550 
R.P.M. and turn out two finished jobs 
every minute. The average production 
is 6,000 parts per tap—with 1,000 be- 


tween grinds. 


Has your plant a tough job—in brass, 
bronze, iron, steel, plastic or fiber? 
“Greenfield” engineers can help you 


lick it. Ask for suggestions. 
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This “Gun’”’ Tap 
doesn’t loom up 
in the picture 
but it’s turning 
out a whale of 
a job. 





GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION., Greenfield, Mass. 


Detroit Plant: 2102 West Fort St. Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. In Canada: Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


GREENFIEL 





TAPS - DIES - GAGES - TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS - SCREW PLATES - PIPE TOOLS 
STEEL 
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Workers’ Slowdowns Thwart Engineering Progress. 


New Ford Frames Are Stronger, but Not Heavier. 


General Motors To Manufacture Shells at Lansing. 


Days of Automobile Tool Kit Appear To Be Limited. 


Magnesium Foundry To Be Installed at Rouge Plant. 


DETROIT 
g@ AXIOMATIC in automobile manu- 
facturing is the constant search for 
new machinery, new equipment, new 
tools, new methods to facilitate a 
better product at less cost. Engi- 
neers and designers are untiring in 
their efforts to perfect machinery to 
relieve operators, to make _ their 
work less tiring, to reduce the num- 
ber of manual operations required 
and to speed production. Their ef- 
forts are translated into better au- 
tomobiles which can be sold at a 
lower price, thereby expanding the 
market, increasing production, mak- 
ing more jobs and, of course, broad- 
ening profits. 

This cycle has been repeated end- 
lessly over the past 30 years and 
more than anything else explains the 
success which has attended auto 
manufacturing. Right now, however, 
there are some hitches developing 
in the system. The engineers are still 
on the job and continue to demon- 
strate their ingenuity in simplifying 
production techniques; but in many 
cases when new machines are intro- 
duced in the plants, they cannot be 
operated at their maximum or even 
at their designed efficiency. 

Labor, organized into a powerful 
and at times ruthless union, virtual- 
ly dictates at what speeds men shall 
work. If a new machine is designed 
to produce 200 pieces an hour at nor- 
mal operator effort, comparing with 
output of, say, 100 pieces per hour 
from an older type of machine, the 
new rate will not be achieved unless 
union shop stewards and committees 
decide to permit such a rate. They 
may say, “No, even though the new 
machine will do 200 pieces per hour, 
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this is too fast. We will instruct 
the operator to work at a speed of 
125 pieces per hour, and if he knows 
what is good for him he will not go 
beyond this rate.” 


Multiply such hypothetical cases 
by hundreds and you can see why 
serious disturbances are being felt 
in the basic philosophy of “build 
more for less money.” It is futile to 
perfect new production techniques if 
the savings possible are not realized. 
Under present circumstances they 
are not being realized and there is 
nothing than can be done about it. 


Partly Management’s Fault 


Labor’s determination to set its 
own production rate springs from a 
practice which originated in the mo- 
tor industry years ago, and for which 
management must take its share of 
the blame. At that time nearly all 
production was on a piecework basis 
and the pressure was continually 
being applied to workmen to step up 
their production rate, holding out 
the enticement of fatter pay en- 
velopes. The only trouble was that 
as’ soon as fthe higher production 
rate was accomplished and the men 
began to earn high wages, manage- 
ments would decide to lower the 
piece rate. Thereupon wages dropped 
but the pressure remained on pro- 
duction. 

There was no scientific determina- 
tion of piece rates which were con- 
stantly being adjusted, usually 
downward, and as a result, after the 
establishment of the UAW in the 
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industry in 1937, piece rates general- 
ly were tossed out the window in 
favor of flat hourly rates. Produc- 
tion speeds then became based, to 
a certain extent, on the willingness 
of men to work. The efficient work- 
men were leveled to the plane of the 
least capable and any pressure from 
management for speeding up produc- 
tion resulted in the “slowdown 
strikes.” 

Today, while disturbances ere 
fewer, the labor situation is touchy 
and labor relations must be handled 
with kid gloves. Whether a return 
to piece rates ever will come about 
seems doubtful, although there are 
a few straws in the wind which indi- 
cate that workmen, regardless of 
union affiliation, are coming to 
recognize the advantages of equit- 
ably determined piece rates. 

The experience of one parts com- 
pany here is a case in point. This is 
a small plant, but all workmen are 
UAW members and the company 
has a contract with the union. Re- 
cently some outside engineers were 
called into the plant to study opera- 
tions. After detailed analysis it was 
recommended that an incentive plan 
be set up, with piece rates to be de- 
termined by the investigators and 
rigidly adhered to by the manage- 
ment. Despite the known fact that 
organized labor is strongly opposed 
to incentive plans, the men were as- 
sembled and details of the plan laid 
before them. Convinced that rates 
had been scientifically determined 
and assured that there would be no 
deviation from them, the men hesi- 
tantly agreed to the plan. It has now 
been in operation for several weeks 
and is working beautifully. The men 
are making higher wages and at the 
same time production costs have 
been reduced. 


@ INCREASED strength and re- 
sistance to twisting, without any in- 
crease in weight, has been achieved 
by a new structural design for Ford 
frames. Most significant feature is 
the all-welded box-type center sec- 
tion of the X-member, a departure 
in frame construction. Of true “xX” 
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design, with fore and aft diagonals 
in line, the X-mernber is braced to 
the side members ac eight points. 
Full box sections are formed where 
the X-member channels join the side 
members, and the rear cross mem- 
ber also is of box-type construction. 
Approximately 9 inches deep, the 
center section is buttwelded to the 
X-member channels. The rear cross 
member, to which the rear spring is 
attached, is an inverted channel with 
flanged legs with a plate welded to 
the flanges to make it a box section. 
The rear spring is U-bolted against 
the bottom plate. 

Ford has announced officially the 
new 4-cylinder truck engine men- 
tioned here some weeks ago. Devel- 
oping 30 horsepower at 2800 r.p.m. 
the engine has total displacement of 
119.5 cubic inches, cylinder bore be- 
ing 3.187 inches and stroke 3.75 
inches. Crankshaft is cast alloy stee! 
and camshaft cast alloy iron. Valves 
are chrome-nickel steel with tung- 
sten steel valve seat inserts in both 
intake and exhaust valves. Cam- 
shaft gears are bolted on. Valve 
stems are hardened where they fit 
into guides. 

Pipe piling for the aircraft engine 
plant now under way at the River 
Rouge plant is being driven to bed 
rock, about 50 miles of pipe being 
required for the job. Contract for 
the pipe, amounting to 4000 tons, 
has been awarded to American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., according to trade 
circles here. 

Receipts of a $9,505,600 shell order 
from the war department by General 
Motors has meant a reshuffling of 
plans for the heavy press plant the 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1938 1939 1940 
NODS «ngs 226,952 356,692 449,492 
Feb.. 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March 238,447 389,495 440,232 
April 237,929 354,266 452,433 
OT eee 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June 189,402 324,253 362,566 
guly... 5 150,450 218,494 246,171 
Aug. 96,946 103,343 89,866 
8 mos.... 1,552,897 2,377,691 2,875,477 
iss 89,623 192,678 
Sa 215,286 324,688 
ee 390,405 368,541 
DOG ss vas 406,960 469,120 
Year .... 2,655,171 3,732,608 ey 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1940 1939+ 
tele Ti eaeiae toa e aee 39,665 26,865 
a RR ee eee 66,615 *42,445 
Ge ek Ute ke ee eee *55,350 
Ue, we Ge Karas se 95,990 *64,365 
Oct. Pe 76,095 


*+Comparable week. *Revised. 





Oldsmobile division is now equipping 
at Lansing, where the shells will be 
made. Floor layouts have been re- 
vised to accommodate the 150,000 
square feet necessary for shell equip- 
ment as well as equipment already 
on order for production of automo- 
bile forgings. S. E. Skinner, general 
manager of Olds, will have charge 
of the shell division. Production is 
still many months away, with first 
equipment still to be erected. 

In view of the fact it will be neces- 


Putting Pressure on New Ford Frame 


af 
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@ Strength and resistance to twisting has been increased 100 per cent in the new 


Ford frame without increasing weight. 


In this laboratory test. heavy weights ap- 


plied to a corner of the frame check its greater rigidity. The new Ford frame, 

an innovation in the automobile industry, has a redesigned center X-member 

section, and it is stated that it will mean exceptionally quiet operation in the 
1941 models 


sary to concentrate on the shell 
order, some Olds forgings which 
were going to be brought into the 
Lansing plant from Buick and out- 
side forging suppliers must stay with 
the latter companies for the time 
being. Upsetters will be the central 
equipment required for the shell 
forgings and, despite the nearness 
of government priorities on forg- 
ing equipment required for the de- 
fense program, these machines 
probably will not start moving into 
the Olds plant until March. 

A number of innovations feature 
the Cadillac line for 1941. Hood lines 
have been completely revised, elim- 
inating side panels in favor of a 
single hood stamping, broad and 
low. Fenders are longer, bullet- 
shaped and carry the headlamps as 
well as recesses for a newly devel- 
oped fog lamp in each side. Grille 
is massive, of checkerboard pattern 
and has in-built turn indicators on 
either side. 


Fewer Tools with New Models 


Another novel touch is the location 
of the gas tank filler pipe under- 
neath the tail lamp assembly, the 
latter being hinged so that it can be 
lifted up to disclose the pipe cap. 

The days of the automobile tool 
kit seem to be numbered, as each 
year efforts are made to make a 
tool kit less expensive, and of course 
less necessary. Comprising a pair of 
pliers, a screw driver and possibly 
a couple of wrenches, these kits vary 
somewhat in cost to car manufac- 
turers, but the one supplied with a 
popular low-priced car is figured at 
43 cents. On the larger and more ex- 
pensive cars, these kits may be even 
less costly, the theory being that the 
buyer of an expensive limousine 
probably will never use the kit. 

Efforts have been made to sell the 
motor companies’ special screw 
drivers to handle the new types of 
recessed-head screws used in gar- 
nish moldings and elsewhere, which 
cannot be manipulated with the con- 
ventional screw driver. However, the 
car companies have balked at adding 
such a tool, even though the cost 
might not be over 10 cents. 

The stock answer to any proposal 
for some additional item for a car 
is about as follows: “Let’s see, your 
suggestion would call for increase of 
16 cents per car, with annual produc- 
tion of 300,000; that’s $48,000—and 
just for a whatzis! Impossible!” 

Magnesium alloy casting require- 
ments for airplane engines to be pro- 
duced at Ford may be supplied by 
a new magnesium foundry to be in- 
stalled in the electric furnace build- 
ing. Further, it is reported, Ford en- 
gineers are making experiments on 
electric furnace reduction methods 
for separating the metal from mag- 
nesium ores, as a means of insuring 
a supply of metal should it prove to 
be impossible to obtain sufficient 
quantity from Dow Chemical Co. 
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GAGE CORPORATION 


PRECISION GAGES AND GAGING 


“SHEFFIELD GAGES” just off the press is a comprehensive 
presentation of precision gages—design, construction and 
application together with standards and constants useful in 


practical inspection work. Ba ‘ 
nile for your 


co 
Py on your Own 


Manufacturers engaged in the manufacture of engines, machine 
letterhead—p, 


tools, automotive or military equipment, or any enterprise 


° ope ° ° . ° leans. 
where inter-changeability of parts is essential, will find this : 


book very useful. 


THE SHEFFIELD GAGE CORPORATION 


1528 EAST THIRD STREET 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











g@ T. T. WATSON has been appoint- 
ed research metallurgist in charge of 
all plant research, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. A graduate of the 
Royal Technical college, Glasgow, 
Scotland, Mr. Watson was associ- 
ated with several British iron and 
steel companies before coming to the 
United States in 1930. He has been 
associated with Lukens for the past 
nine years. 
S 

Samuel G. Allen has been elected 
chairman of the board, Superheater 
Co., New York. H. F. Ball has been 
named a member of the executive 
committee. 

SJ 

Charles B. Little has been elected 
vice president, Bogue Electric Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Company has just 
completed a plant expansion pro- 
gram. 

a 

Neil H. Brown, Charlotte, N. C., 
has been appointed district repre- 
sentative for the Northern Equip- 
ment Co., Erie, Pa., and will handle 
the company’s line of Copes feed 
water regulators, differential valves, 
pump governors and allied equip- 
ment. 

. 

John L. Auch has been appointed 
treasurer, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding William McPher- 
son, who retires. 


a. 

C. A. Peck has joined the tool steel 
department of the Chicago office, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

* 

Irving H. Jones has been ap- 
pointed manager of railroad sales, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

° 

Ralph W. Atkinson, 215 West 
Seventh street, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed West coast repre- 
sentative for the Tomkins-Johnson 
Co., Jackson, Mich. Weldon Engi- 
neering Co., 1791 Howard street, 
Chicago, has been appointed repre- 
sentative in the Chicago territory. 

. 

John L. Schmeller has been named 
vice president in charge of sales, 
National Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry Co., Cleveland. 

° 


P. O. Weston, formerly manager 
of the St. Louis sales office of Rock- 
bestos Products Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., has been transferred to the 
Pacific coast territory. J. T. Williams 
has been transferred from the Chi- 
cago office to the managership of 
the St. Louis area. Carle Vande Bo- 
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T. T. Watson 


gart, formerly of the Detroit office, 
replaces Mr. Williams at Chicago. 
J. O. Pease, formerly in the New 
England territory has been shifted 
to Detroit, and R. G. Newton, of the 
New Haven sales office has been as- 
signed to the New England territory. 
e 
Roy A. McElhinney, formerly su- 
perintendent, Mid-West Abrasive Co., 
Detroit, has been named production 
manager for all the company’s 
manufacturing units. 
¢ 


Gilbert L. Wolfe has been ap- 
pointed by American Nickeloid Co., 
Peru, Ill., as representative of com- 
pany’s Schenectady, N. Y.. office and 
will cover central New York. 


¢ 


Arnold L. Nacke has been appoint- 
ed New York sales agent for Mod- 
ern Tool Works, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 





T. B. Daniels 


Who has been appointed manager of 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Chicago 

warehouse, as noted in STEEL, Sept. 23, 
p. 85 


Nacke’s office is at 92 Bleecker 
street, New York. 
° 
William G. Walker, assistant gen- 
eral purchasing agent for the Santa 
Fe railroad, Chicago, will retire Oct. 
31, after 37 years’ service. He will be 
succeeded by William S. Riach, 
Topeka, Kans. 
t 
John W. Darr, formerly vice 
president and director of public re- 
lations, Commercial Investment 
Trust Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and manag- 
ing director of the Institute of 
Public Relations, New York. 
¢ 
E. George Hartmann has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales, 
round, flat wire, and specialties di- 
vision of John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J. Mr. Hartmann 
formerly was with the Wickwire 
Spencer Stee] Co. 
° 
Edward Walters, formerly of the 
Chicago office, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the welder 
and electrode division. 
+ 
L. H. Miller has been appointed 
head of the liquid plastics division, 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland. He 
formerly was associated with Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. at Milwau- 
kee. 
¢ 
Ralph L. Dickey has been elected 
president, Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co., Cleveland, succeed- 
ing George J. Whelan. Mr. Whelan, 
who has been with the company 
more than 35 years, becomes chair- 
man and will continue to give con- 
siderable attention to the company’s 
affairs. Mr. Dickey has been asso- 
ciated with the United States Gyp- 
sum Co. at Chicago, for the past 
several years. 
7 


Otto V. Gray, assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent, Gary, Ind., 
sheet and tin mills, Carnegie-Llinois 
Steel Corp., retired Oct. 1 after 39 
years of continuous service with 
United States Steel Corp. subsid- 
iaries. 

. 

Richard Wayland-Smith has re 
tired as assistant manager of sales 
at the New York office of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. after 44 years’ 
service with United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. 

. 

C. C. Hermann has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer for the Claude 
B. Schneible Co., Chicago, designers 
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and manufacturers of dust collec- 

tion equipment, dewatering equip- 

ment, sludge pumps and vent hoods. 

He has been in charge of the com- 

pany’s Philadelphia office since 1937. 
° 

Howard A. Acneson, president, 
has acquired sole control of Ache- 
son Colloids Corp. from Acheson 
Corp., New York. Other officers of 
the company: Margaret M. Ache- 
son, chairman; George R. Siegrist, 
vice president, treasurer and direc- 
tor; John P. Deringer, vice presi- 
dent and director; John C. Sprague, 
secretary; Lester H. Miller, assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasur- 
er. 

William W. Calihan, former dis- 
trict manager at Rochester, N. Y., 
for H. K. Porter Co. Inc., has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh to handle 
sales of the process equipment di- 
vision. 

S 

W. C. Weslow has been appointed 
manager, mining division, Carboloy 
Co. Inc., Detroit. He has been with 
the company since 1931. 

4 


William W. Finlay, associated with 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp., Pat- 
erson, N. J., 13 years, and since 1937 
manager of its license division, has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s aircraft engine factory to be 
erected in Lockland, O. 


MEETINGS 


ARMY OFFICIAL TO SPEAK 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


@ COL. J. F. JENKS, ordnance de- 
partment, U. S. Army, and national 
president, American Welding society, 
will speak on “Welding in National 
Defense” before the Cleveland sec- 
tion of the society at the Mid-day 
club, Union Commerce building, 
Cleveland, Oct. 9. 


SCHEDULE 40 PAPERS 
FOR CINCINNATI MEETING 


Forty papers are scheduled for 
presentation at the middle eastern 
district meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Oct. 9-11. E. S. Fields is chairman 
of the Cincinnati committee. 


Convention Calendar 


Oct. 6-11—Chicago Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, Interna- 
tional amphitheatre, Chicago. Inter- 
national Exposition Co., Grand Central 
Palace, New York, is manager. 


Oct. 7-8—Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion. Twelfth conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. Daniel Bloomfield, 80 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, is manager. 


Oct. %7-10—American Gas _ association. 


Twenty-second annual convention, At- 
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lantic City, N. J. Kurwin R. Boyes, 
420 Lexington avenue, New York, is 
secretary. 


Oct. %-11—National Safety council. 
Twenty-ninth national safety congress 
and exposition at Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Cameron, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, is managing director. 


Oct. 8 — Army Ordnance association. 
Twenty-first annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York. 

Oct. 9-11—American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Middle eastern dis- 
trict meeting, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati. H. H. Henline, 33 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 14—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. Annual dinner, Hotel Commo- 
dore, N. Y. John A. C, Warner, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 


Oct. 14-16 — American Gear Manufac- 
turers association, twenty-third semi- 
annual meeting, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, 
Pa. J. C. MeQuiston, 602 Shields 
building, Wilkinsburg, Pa., is secretary. 


Oct. 15-18—American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Eighteenth annual con- 
vention, Greenbrier hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. V. Gilmore Iden, 
101 Park avenue, New York, is secre- 
tary. 


Oct. 16-18—Porcelain Enamel institute. 
Fifth annual forum, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. Charles C. Pearce, 
612 N. Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
managing director. 


Oct. 17-29—American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. Semiannual meeting, Cincin- 
nati. Ford R. Lamb, Boulevard Temple 
building, 2567 W. Grand boulevard, De- 
troit, is secretary. 


Oct. 21-22—Associated Machine Tool 
Dealers of America. Annual convention, 
Dayton Biltmore hotel, Dayton, O. 
Thomas A. Fernley Jr., 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Oct. 21-25—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Fall 
meetings, Iron and Steel and Institute 
of Metals divisions, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. A. B. Parsons, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 


Oct. 21-25—American Society for Metals. 
Twenty-second national metal con- 
gress and exposition, Public audi- 
torium and Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
W. H. Eisenman, 7301 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 


Oct. 21-25—American Welding society. 
Twenty-first annual meeting, Cleveland 
hotel, Cleveland. Miss M. M. Kelly, 33 
W. 39th street, New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 21-25—Wire association. Annual 
meeting, Carter hotel, Cleveland. Rich- 
ard E. Brown, Stamford Trust Co. 
building, 300 Main street, Stamford, 
Conn., is secretary. 


Oct. 25-26—Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers association. Annual meeting, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Arthur J. Tuscany, 632 Penton building, 
Cleveland, is secretary, 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Society of Automotive 
Engineers. National aircraft produc- 
tion meeting and engineering display, 
Biltmore hotel, Los Angeles. John A. C. 
Warner, 29 W. 39th street, New York, 
is secretary. 

@ Residents of Weirton, W. Va., said 

to be the largest unincorporated 

community in the country, voted 
against a proposal to merge with 
three adjoining towns to form an in- 
corporated “Greater Weirton.” Vote 
was 1276 to 637. 


Died: 


@ SIR ROBERT HADFIELD, inter- 
nationally known engineer and 
metallurgist, in London, Eng., Sept. 
30. He was the inventor of silicon 
steel, manganese steel, and many 
other alloys and metallurgical im- 
provement, for which he was 
honored by many foreign govern- 
ments and scientific societies. He 
was chairman of Hadfields Ltd., 
Sheffield, Eng., and had written a 
number of articles for Jron Trade 
Review (STEEL). 
+ 
M. Keith Dunham, chairman and 
one of the founders of the National 
Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago, at his 
home in Michigan, Sept. 29. 
+ 
Benedict Shubart, 64, of Denver, 
western sales representative, Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, at his home in 
La Jolla, Calif., Oct. 1. 
Y 
Morrison Mills, 37, eastern sales 
representative for Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, at Philadelphia. 
e 
Gottlieb Kroner, 73, president, La 
Crosse Steel Roofing & Corrugating 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., in Wilwaukee. 
+ 
Charles V. Seastone, 68, a civil 
engineer, at his home in Madison, 
Wis., recently. He had served on 
the facilities of Purdue and Illinois 
universities, as chief engineer for 
D. W. Mead Co., Madison, and later 
as associate consultant with Mead, 
Ward & Hunt in electric develop- 
ments and power plants. 


— 

William H. Morgan, 67, member 
of the engineering firm of Sheppard, 
Morgan & Schwab, Alton, IIl., in that 
city, Sept. 26. 


o 
Edward F. Smith, 52, Chicago 
manager of Haynes Stellite Co., unit 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
in Chicago, Sept. 26. 
o 
Lewis Nixon, 79, president, Nixon 
Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J., at 
Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 23. Mr. 
Nixon was noted as a shipbuilder 
for many years and designed the 
battleships OREGON, INDIANA and 
MASSACHUSETTS. Later he served 
as superintending constructor at 
the former William Cramp Ship 
& Engine Building Co., Philadelphia. 
+ 
Ross W. Smith, former export 
traffic manager, Willys- Overland 
Co., Toledo, in Cleveland, Sept. 24. 


* 

Edward Heitman, 68, consulting 
engineer, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit, in Montreal, Quebec, Can., 
recently. 


* 
Arthur C. Watson, 59, chief engi- 
neer, Long Island railroad, in New 
York, recently. 
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Activities of Steel Users. Makers 


@ LIBERTY Planer & Mfg. Co., 1000 
Weller avenue, Hamilton, O., has 
been organized to succeed the 
Liberty Machine Tool Co. in the 
manufacture of Liberty planers. 
Many of the old Liberty personnel 
are associated with the new com- 
pany. Harry Dingeldein is president; 
H. R. Ryan, vice president; L. G. L. 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer. 
e 


H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, 
has been awarded a contract to con- 
struct a new plant for RCA Mfg. 
Co. Ine. at Indianapolis. Plant, which 
will be used to manufacture elec- 
tronic sound equipment, will be 200 x 
500 feet, 1 story, V-type monitor, 
structural steel frame and face brick 
exterior. 

a 

Rohr Aircraft Corp. announces all 
its business activities now are lo- 
cated at 371 Eighth avenue, San 
Diego, Calif. 

. 

Universal Gear Corp., Indian- 
apolis, announces the appointment 
of Lloyd B. Edwards and associates 
as district sales representatives in 
the Minneapolis area. Offices are 
at 841 Lumber Exchange building, 
Minneapolis. 

> 

Sterling Pump Corp., Hamilton, 
O., has acquired the turbine pump 
division of the Roots-Connersville 
Blower Corp., Connersville, Ind. 
Inventory has been transferred to 


Hamilton. 
¢ 


National Cylinder Gas Co., Chi- 
cago, and The Bastian-Blessing Co., 
Chicago, have entered into an agree- 
ment whereby National will use 
the facilities of Bastian-Blessing to 
manufacture a complete line of gas 
welding and cutting equipment un- 
der the Rego trade mark. 

o 

Lewis Foundry & Machine divi- 
sion, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
has received an order from the Au- 
stralian Aluminum Co. Proprietary 
Ltd. for aluminum strip and sheet 
rolling mill machinery. Installation 
will include six units and acces- 
sories, 

+ 

Industrial Paint Clinic, a consul- 
tation service on industrial main- 
tenance paint problems, has been 
organized by Grover M. Hermann, 
president, American-Marietta Co., 
Chicago. Headquarters are at 43 
East Ohio street, Chicago. 


. 


Weldon Engineering Co. has been 
established at 1791 West Howard 
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street, Chicago, to act as direct fac- 
tory representative in the Chicago 
area for the following manufac- 
turers: Electro Lift Inc., New 
York; National Time & Signal 
Corp., Detroit; Ross Operating 
Valve Co., Detroit, and Tomkins- 
Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. 


a 


Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, Il., 
which began operations 12 years ago 
in a small shop 16 x 18 feet, and 
moved to larger quarters in 1930, 
is now located in its own new fac- 
tory and office building, containing 
36,000 square feet of floor space. 


* 


Wright Aeronautical Co. is build- 
ing a magnesium foundry for the 
manufacture of castings for aircraft 
engines at Fairlawn, N. J., as part 
of a $1,000,000 expansion program 
to round out national defense facili- 
ties. Program includes construc- 
tion of 200 x 500-foot building at 
Fairlawn, a further addition to the 
company’s assembly plant at Pater- 
son, N. J., and minor revisions in 
other plants. 

* 

United States Testing Co. has in- 
stalled a salt spray chamber at its 
main laboratories in Hoboken, N. J., 
to test the corrosion resisting prop- 
erties of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals. 

+ 

General Electric Co. will supply 
turbines for propulsion and power 
generation for three C-3 passenger- 
cargo vessels being built for the 
American South African line at 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pasca- 
goula, Miss. , 

¢ 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., have been awarded a 
contract to design and furnish coal 
handling equipment for the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.’s plant at 
Chicago. 


J 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has let contracts for 
construction of a new warehouse on 
Pacific avenue, Los Angeles. 
o 


Cyclone Fence: Co., Waukegan, II1., 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary. 
will construct a 2-story addition to 
its DeKalb, Ill., works to increase 
capacity for screen cloth manufac- 
ture. New building will be 73 x 163- 
feet. Company also will construct 
a new building to house present hot 
galvanizing equipment and the re- 
leased space will be used for stor- 
age. 

+ 

Peerless Machine Co., Racine, 

Wis., has expanded manufacturing 


space to enable greater production 
of its line of power saws. New build- 
ing includes a large demonstration 
room where customers may see all 
types of Peerless saws under power. 
Additional space for engineering re- 
search and experimental work also 
is being provided. 


Forms Clearing House 
For Research Problems 


m A survey to ascertain what new 
products, processes or materials 
might be developed by industrial re- 
search that would be valuable to in- 
dustry recently was completed by 
Research Advisory service, founded 
by Bert H. White, vice president, 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo. Mr. White 
has consolidated the 1042 replies re- 
ceived from various corporations 
into a 43-page booklet, Industry’s 
Challenge to Research, which will be 
distributed nationally. 

Although the survey was started 
before the national defense program 
was launched, army officials and the 
National Inventors’ council noted 
that many of the products or proc- 
esses mentioned would be useful in 
the preparedness program. These 
have been indicated in the booklet. 

Purpose of Research Advisory 
Service is to refer industry’s re- 
search problems to industrial labora- 
tories, technical schools and trade 
associations co-operating in the pro- 
gram. Advising Mr. White are: 
Maurice Holland, director of the di- 
vision of engineering and industrial 
research, National Research council; 
Dr. Henry A. Barton, director, Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics; William 
Haynes, chemical economist; Dr. 
Harrison E. Howe, editor, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry; and Dr. 
C. H. Mathewson, professor of 
metallurgy, Yale university. 


What Industry Wants 


Some of the products and proc. 
esses mentioned in replies to the 
questionnaire: 

“Improvements in methods of air- 
craft construction, such as _ flush 
riveting or spot welding to achieve 
absolutely smooth external surfaces 
without introducing serious main- 
tenance problems.” 

“Cement for quickly bonding rub- 
ber and metal.” 

“More uniform grades of foundry 
sand, probably synthetic.” 

“Boilers which will not accumulate 
slag.” 

“Free machining, heat and wear 
resistant steel bars suitable for ma- 
chine gun barrels.” 

“Metal alloy that would resist pit- 
ting from electrical arcs.” 

“Stainless steel that has a yield 
point of 150,000 pounds per square 
inch. Such a material would be ex- 
tremely valuable in aircraft con- 
struction.” 
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Co-ordinated Policy. Price Control 


Advoeated for Mobilization Plan 


@ CHIEF defect of the industrial 
mobilization plan is its failure to 
provide co-ordination of fiscal and 
banking policy with direct price con- 
trol, according to Dr. Charles O. 
Hardy. Director of a study of war- 
time price control conducted by 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
and financed by Falk Foundation, 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Hardy undertook 
the project for the institution last 
year at the war department’s re- 
quest. 

Based on assumption of a major 
struggle, involving transfer of a 
substantial part of the nation’s pro- 
ductive resources to war goods man- 
ufacture, the study suggests the 
mobilization plan be amplified by 
provision for a war finance com- 
mittee. Commission’s responsibility 
would be to formulate general plans 


co-ordinating fiscal, credit, foreign 
trade and wage policies. Its mem- 
bership would include representa- 
tives of the treasury, the federal 
reserve system’s board of governors, 
chairman of the price-control au- 
thority, and war industry, war trade 
and war labor administrators. 

Price control machinery, Dr. 
Hardy recommended, should be uni- 
fied and made to embrace all factors 
which make for price disturbance. 
A primary mistake in conduct of the 
World war, according to the study, 
was the delay in establishing price 
control machinery with authority ex- 
tending to all aspects of the prob- 
lem. Though a series of independent 
agencies with authority over particu- 
lar groups of commodities was 
established, price controls were not 
co-ordinated with the price problem. 





Steel and Aluminum Mold for ‘‘World’s Biggest Tires’’ 


| 














@ Seven months of engineering 
and development work by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., with the 
co-operation of steel and aluminum 
foundries, preceded regular produc- 
tion of “the biggest tires in the 
world” recently. 

The mold, with the bead rings, 
weighs 63,000 pounds and is made 
from six separate castings—two of 
steel, two of aluminum as tread 
rings, and two as bead rings. The 
bottom half of the steel mold 
weighs 29,500 pounds, the top half 
weighs 26,500 pounds. The alumi- 
num tread ring weighs approxim- 
ately 6000 pounds. 
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In Cleveland, the Otis Steel Co. 
cast the steel mold and the John 
Harsch & Sons Foundry cast the 
aluminum section. The Adamson 
Machine Co., Akron, O., with the 
mechanical division of the Fire- 
stone company, fit the molds and 
finished the tread designs. Jacket, 
or mold case, was cast by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works in 1939. 

Maximum overall diameter of the 
completed mold is 10 feet, 7 inches. 
This mold cures a tire that weighs 
3646 pounds and is 9 feet, 6 inches 
in diameter in 15 hours. The tires 
will be used on earthmoving equip- 
ment. 


Nor were wage policies articulated 
with it. 

Wisdom of vesting price control 
in temporary agencies rather than 


in permanent government depart- 
ments was acknowledged. Energies 
of the government departments, re- 
ports the study, cannot be sufficient- 
ly freed for administration of war 
measures, and it furthermore is not 
desirable to give peacetime agencies 
the freedom and authority a war- 
time agency must have. 

It is essential, the study declares, 
that government get most of its 
war funds from taxes and from 
loans paid for out of current income, 
with co-ordination of fiscal and bank- 
ing policy of prime importance. 
While an excess profits tax properly 
drawn up may be useful in seizing 
windfall profits arising from war, it 
is pointed out, an excess profits tax 
cannot of itself prevent adverse ef- 
fects of an inflationary fiscal pro- 
gram. 

To maintain the system of private 
enterprise, some flexibility in price 
structure must be permitted to assist 
in allocation of resources and men 
for production of required war sup- 
plies. Maximum prices to be paid 
by the government for scarce essen- 
tial war commodities, however, 
should be established by a central 
authority and all government buying 
should be so co-ordinated as to avoid 
competition for limited supplies. 

Wage rates, the survey advocates, 
should be raised only to ensure 
health and efficiency or when made 
necessary by failure of other con- 
trols to keep down cost of living. To- 
tal wages, it is pointed out, will rise 
in any case due to increased work- 
ing hours. 

As a final means to solution of 
the problem, the study recommends 
suspension of all restrictions on pro- 
duction and hours. Emphasis, it says, 
must be placed on production of 
goods where restrictive policies have 
been in effect. 


British Columbian Firms 
Form Clearing House 


@ West Coast Industries Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., has been organized to 
provide a single agency through 
which the Canadian government, its 
ministry of munitions and supply 
and other affiliated services may 
operate in dealing with British 
Columbian war industries. 

New company’s officers include: 
President, Col. H. S. Tobin, vice 
chairman, British Columbia division, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion; vice president, J. S. Eckman, 
vice president, Canadian Fishing 
Co.; secretary, P. W. Burbidge, Van- 
couver Iron Works. Directors are: 
Alexander McKelvie, Sumner Iron 
Works; William Vivian, Vivian En- 
gine Works and W. A. Burnett, Vic- 
toria Brass & Iron Works. 

















Consult Field Purchasing Offices, 


Army and Navy Officials Advise 


WASHINGTON 


@ CORRESPONDENCE and visits 
to Washington by manufacturers, or 
their agents, seeking orders for 
army and navy supplies should be 
minimized, according to government 
officials in charge of procurement. 
Both services have established field 
offices in principal industrial cen- 
ters to consult with manufacturers, 
and for army representatives to 
schedule emergency requirements 
with manufacturers. 
Navy department centralizes the 
bulk of its purchases whereas the 
war department in general follows 
a policy of decentralization. Though 
as a rule bids are invited and awards 
made by the navy to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, negotiated con- 
tracts may be used in cases in which 
competition is either impossible or 
detrimental to national interest. 
Items of normal usage ordinarily 
are purchased on a competitive basis 
whereas articles of a special or se- 
cret nature may be_ purchased 
through negotiated contracts. 
Procurement activities of the war 
department in general are of two 
types: (1) current or normal pur- 
chases out of appropriations now 
available and (2) national emer- 
gency including long range planning 
for war, for which no appropriations 
are actually available, and which in- 
cludes allocations to industries and 
plans for new or additional produc- 
tion. 


Navy Buying Centralized 


Navy in general adheres to a cen- 
tralized purchasing system. The bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts is 
the central agency and either pro- 
cures directly or has the supervi- 
sion over the purchases of most of 
the materials required by the navy; 
the bureau of ordnance buys armor, 
projectiles and gun forgings and the 
ship bureau has supervision over the 
construction, conversion and repair 
of vessels. 

Local purchasing agencies also 
have been established. Purchases of 
the field purchasing agencies gen- 
erally are confined to items of small 
value, services which can only be 
supplied by local firms, materials 
the need for which is so urgent as 
to preclude advertisement by the 
bureau. 

Under normal conditions the bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts it- 
self contracts for approximately 60 
per cent by money value of all pur- 
chases under its cognizance, while 
the remaining 40 per cent is handled 
by the several field purchasing of- 
fices. If perishable food stuffs are 
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excluded from consideration, the 
percentages become approximately 
85 per cent for the bureau and 15 
per cent for the local agencies. 


Purchasing system of the navy is 
predicated upon sealed bids, opened 
in public on a pre-determined date, 
Only the bids of manufacturers or 
regular dealers are considered. Ma- 
terials required are covered by writ- 
ten specifications. Alternate bids are 
considered but the right is reserved 
to reject any bid which does not 
offer specification materials. Bonds 
are required for the faithful per- 
formance both of bid and of con- 
tract obligations. Awards are made 
to the lowest satisfactory bidder. 


Will Retain Present System 


No changes in the navy’s pur- 
chasing procedure are at present 
contemplated. It is anticipated that 
normal peacetime procedures will 
be expanded sufficiently to handle 
the increased work load arising from 
the emergency situation. 

Authority to negotiate contracts 
contained in recent national defense 
legislation is intended to broaden 
and supplement, but not to displace, 
the present method of procurement 
by competitive bids. Negotiation will 
be resorted to only when advertise- 
ment and competitive bidding would 
be detrimental to the national in- 
terest. 

Bureau of supplies and accounts 
regularly purchases or has direction 
of purchasing such things as iron 
and steel; aircraft and aircraft ma- 
terials; automotive and railroad sup- 
plies; boilers and engines; machin- 
ery and equipment for the use of 
mavy yards; and machine tools and 
accessories; ordnance material; met- 
al lockers and furniture; and a wide 
variety of miscellaneous equipment. 


Separate mailing lists of manu- 
facturers and regular dealers, clas- 
sified according to the commodities 
enumerated, are maintained by each 
of the purchasing agencies. Com- 
panies which are interested in re- 
ceiving invitations to bid should ap- 
ply for inclusion of their names in 
these lists of prospective bidders by 
addressing a separate letter to each 
of the purchasing agencies which 
they are in a position to supply. 
Such letters should state the com- 
modities upon which bids will be 
submitted and give sufficient infor- 
mation to establish the qualifications 
of the company as a bona fide man- 
ufacturer or regular dealer in the 
materials which are offered to the 
navy. Personal visits of company 
representatives to purchasing of- 











fices are not considered necessary by 
navy officials. 
Navy field procurement offices 
are located as follows: 
Alameda, Calif., Naval Air Station. 
Anacostia, D. C., Naval Air Station. 
Annapolis, Md., Naval Academy. 
Boston, Navy Yard. 
Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard. 
Dahlgren, Va., Naval Proving ground. 
Great Lakes, Ill., Naval Training Sta- 


tion. 

Indian Head, Md., Naval Powder Fac- 
tory. 

Key West, Fla., Naval Station. 

Lakehurst, N. J., Naval Air Station. 

New London, Conn., Submarine Base. 

New York. Navy Purchasing Office, 
P. O. box 9, station C. (Address, Officer- 
in-charge). 

Newport, R. I., Navy Purchasing Office 
(Officer-in-charge). 

Norfolk, Va., Naval Air Station; also 
Naval Supply Depot, Naval Operating 
Base (Officer-in-charge). 

Pensacola, Fla., Naval Air Station. 

Philadelphia, Navy Yard; also Naval 
Aircraft Factory. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard. 

Portsmouth, Va., Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Puget Sound, Wash., Navy Yard. 

San Francisco, Navy Purchasing Office 
(Officer-in-charge). 

San Diego, Calif., Naval Air Station, 
North Island; also Naval Depot, Naval 
Operating Base (Officer-in-charge). 

Washington Navy Yard and Naval Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Yorktown, Va., Naval Mine Depot. 


Communications should be di- 
rected to the Supply officer, except 
where otherwise noted. 


All normal purchases of the war 
department are made after advertis- 
ing for bids. Purchasing officers pre- 
pare circular proposals and invita- 
tions to bid. These papers list the 
items to be purchased, applicable 
specifications, state delivery points 
and dates, and furnish all the in- 
formation necessary for a prospec- 
tive bidder to calculate his costs and 
submit a bid. Bid bonds are fre- 
quently required. At the stated time, 
the purchasing officer, in the pres- 
ence of those bidders who desire to 
be present, opens the bids. As a re- 
sult of this procedure, the purchase 
contract is awarded to the best ad- 
vantage of the government. 


Invitations Widely Distributed 


Circular proposals are given wide 
distribution in order to obtain the 
maximum competition. Newspaper 
advertising is frequently used. 

Those concerns desiring to obtain 
war department orders should com- 
municate directly with the purchas- 
ing agency engaged in procurement 
of those articles which the concern 
is in a position to supply. Invita- 
tions to bid will be forwarded them 
when purchases are to be made. 

A great portion of the require- 
ments of a military force are ar- 
ticles which are not in ordinary 
commercial production. These arc 
such items as weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and numerous special articles 
of transportation and communica- 
tion equipment. For some of these, 
the entire applicable productive ca- 
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pacity of the country is insufficient 
to meet the requirements as to quan- 
tity and delivery dates. Several pro- 
curement projects are so large that 
no one commercial concern is equip- 
ped to meet the requirements of 
any of them. 

To obtain the productive capacity 
required and to prevent delays, con- 
gress has authorized the award of 
contracts under’ special circum- 
stances without advertising. This 
procedure is resorted to only to ac- 
eelerate the present procurement 
program. ‘Contracts of this sort are 
awarded to manufacturers whose 
facilities are known by the purchas- 
ing agency to be capable of the re- 
quired production. The awards are 
made with a view of distributing the 
production load over available pro- 
ductive capacity. 


Small Purchases in Open Market 


Purchasing officers of the war de- 
partment may purchase to _ the 
amount of $500 or less in the open 
market. Purchases in excess of this 
amount may be made without for- 
mal advertising when authorized by 
the chiefs of the respective services. 

Sometimes informal quotations are 
requested from several convenient 
sources of supply. The purchase 
order is issued to obtain those terms 
which are most advantageous to the 
government. Price and _ discounts, 
quality, and delivery are considered. 
Purchases of this sort are made, in 
general, at posts and stations to 
meet maintenance requirements 
when local procurement by pur- 





chase offers advantages over pro- 
curement by requisition on military 
supply depots. 

Military requirements are com- 
puted in advance. They are appor- 
tioned by the supply arms and serv- 
ices to procurement districts. The 
procurement planning officers in 
these districts search the areas to 
which they are assigned for the pro- 
ductive capacity necessary to meet 
requirements. Individual plants are 
surveyed, production studies are 
made, and in agreement with the 
management, plants are allocated 
for particular production during an 
emergency. 

Management of plants having fa- 
cilities which are considered suit- 
able for the production of military 
equipment should communicate di- 
rectly with the officer in charge of 
the procurement district which is 
nearest the plant for detailed infor- 
mation regarding this _ activity. 
These are: 


Air Corps Procurement 


Dayton, O., 
office). 

New York, Federal Office building, 90 
Church street. 

Santa Monica, Calif., 506 Santa Monica 
boulevard. 


Wright field, (central 


Corps of Engineers 


Chicago, 1117 Post Office building. 

Mobile, Ala., 212 Wilson building. 

New York, 39 Whitehall street. 

Philadelphia, Second and Chestnut 
streets. 

Pittsburgh, 1012 New Federal building. 

San Francisco, 409 Customhouse. 


Ordnance Districts 
Birmingham, Ala., 302 Comer building. 





Power for Basic Defense Industry 





@ Direct current motor field yoke for a cold reversing mill to be installed in a 

Pittsburgh district steel mill receives inspection in Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. shops. 

Milwaukee. Motors for such uses, vital to the defense program, must be of 
especially sturdy construction to withstand shock loads 
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Boston, 2004 Post Office and Court 
House building. 

Chicago, 309 West Jackson boulevard 

Cincinnati, The Engineer building. 

Cleveland, 1524 Keith building. 

Detroit, National Bank building. 

Los Angeles, 409 Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

New York, room 1214, 90 Church street. 

Philadelphia, 1417 Mitten building. 

Pittsburgh, 1032 New Federal building. 

Rochester, N. Y., 1118 Mercantile build- 
ing. 

St. Louis, 935 Customhouse. 

San Francisco, 118 Federal Office 
building. 


Actual purchasing activity of the 
war department is specialized and 
decentralized. The greater volume of 
purchases is made by the depots 
and arsenals of the army. These 
specialize to a great extent in the 
articles purchased. Those facilities 
which are in production or are ca- 
pable of production on any item of 
military requirements should com- 
municate directly with the agency 
responsible for the purchase of 
that item. This communication 
should request that the name of the 
company be placed on the mailing 
list of the purchasing agency to re- 
ceive invitations to bid when pur- 
chases are made of those items 
which the facility is in a position to 
supply. 

Ordnance department establish- 
ments listed below have been di- 
vided into two groups, A and B, for 
the purpose of classification of the 
commercial supplies each establish- 
ment usually procures from indus- 
try. Group A has been subdivided 
into two groups, A-1 and A-2, to 
designate the type of supplies or 
services these stations procure. Au- 
tomotive equipment and mainte- 
nance supplies usually are bought 
by group A-l and A-2. Iron and 
steel, aluminum, machines and ma- 
chine tools also are procured by 
groups A-1 and A-2. The stations: 
Ordnance Establishments—Group A-1 

Frankford arsenal, Philadelphia. 

Picatinny arsenal, Dover, N. J. 
Ordnance Establishments—Group A-2 
Rock Island arsenal, Rock Island, IIl. 
Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
Watervliet arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Springfield armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Ordnance Establishments—Group B 
Aberdeen proving ground, Maryland. 
Augusta arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 

Benicia arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Charleston ordnance depot, Charleston, 
BoC. 

Curtis Bay ordnance depot, Curtis Bay, 
Md. 

Delaware ordnance depot, Pedricktown, 
N. J. 

Erie ordnance depot, LaCarne, O. 

Nansemond ordnance depot, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Ogden ordnance depot, Ogden, Utah. 
San Antonio arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Raritan arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 
Savanna ordnance depot, Savanna, III. 
Wingate ordnance depot, Fort Wingate, 
N. M. 


@ Revenue passenger miles flown 
by domestic air lines in August 
totaled 111,081,820, an increase of 
8,700,000 over July. 
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Bottlenecks and Politics 
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@ DESPITE President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion of last Monday that the defense pro- 
gram is going “awfully well,’”’ many Ameri- 
cans would like more definite and detailed 
assurances that this really is the case. 
They fear that, at least to some extent, 
we have not yet gotten down to realities. 
They wonder whether politicians and pro- 
fessional labor leaders, at least to some ex- 
tent, are developing a vested interest in the 
defense program—in terms of votes and 
union dues. 


Unfortunately, there is ground for such 
suspicions. For example, certain factors 
are bound to influence prices. Government 
economists are determined—and this deter- 
mination, incidentally, is shared by business 
leaders—-that no upward spiral of prices 
shall be permitted to develop. Only week 
before last Defense Commissioner Leon 
Henderson threatened government control 
of nonferrous metal prices. 


And yet it seems inevitable that prices 
must go up, and for causes originating 
in government. For one thing, taxes are 
bound to rise—and, as everyone knows or 
should know, taxes must be included in 
costs and handed along to buyers, thus in- 
creasing prices. Then there are the politi- 
cal considerations, the “gains on the social 
front.”’ For example, time-and-a-half pay- 
ment for overtime in excess of 40 hours, 
coming at about the same time as the mili- 
tary draft, is going to force a great in- 
crease in the amount of this overtime work 
if production is to be maintained and in- 
creased. More time-and-a-half compensa- 


tion, of course, will push up costs and sell- 
ing prices. 

Then too, many persons would like to 
have satisfactory answers to questions that 
trouble them. They would like to know 
just why the proposal to locate a shell plant 
at Gadsden, Ala., came to be abandoned. 
They would like to know whether workers 
at some union-dominated plants are delib- 
erately slowing down production. They 
would like to know the circumstances un- 
der which Elliott Roosevelt was appointed 
a captain in the army air corps. 

They would like to know whether the de- 
fense program involves votes and patron- 
age, and just what stake politicians and 
union leaders have in it. 


Charges in high places about “sit-downs”’ 
and “profiteering” on the part of industry 
may delude some of the voters but the 
manufacturer sees them as part cf a smoke- 
screen to divert blame from where it really 
belongs. He knows that the causes of bot- 
tlenecks in the defense program are to be 
found in Washington. 


The bottlenecks will be eliminated and 
the execution of the defense program speed- 
ed to capacity only when it is placed in the 
hands of competent men—men who are in- 
terested in production rather than in votes, 
patronage and so-called “social gains’; men 
who have full authority to act in the best 
interests of our country. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 




















Aetivity Index Moving 
Steadily Upward 


@ INDUSTRIAL activity is advancing more steadily 
than at any previous time this year. New volume of 
business is being distributed more widely than was 
the case during the spring and summer months and 
some of the principal lines of industry are establish- 
ing new high points for 1940. 

Reflecting this improvement, STEEL’s index of in- 
dustrial activity, which stood at 117.8 for the week 
ended Sept. 21, advanced to 122.7 in the week ended 
Sept. 28. 

The rather sharp gain of 4.9 points was accounted 
for by increases in automobile production, revenue 





freight car loadings and electric power output. Steel- 
works operations, meanwhile, continued at 93 per cent 
of capacity. 

Automobile assemblies in the last full week of Sep- 
tember totaled 95,990. This represents a substan- 
tial gain over the 78,820 of the previous week and 
over the 64,365 of the corresponding week in 1939. 
Freight car loadings totaling 818,000 cars and elec- 
tric power output amounting to 2,669,661,000 kilo- 
watt-hours constitute new high weekly records for 
1940. The steel rate has remained at the 93 per cent 
level for three consecutive weeks. 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 4.9 points to 122.7 in the week ended Sept. 28: 


Mo. 
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October 7, 1940 


1936 1985 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 104.1 
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@ MAKING a wide variety of gears at the Nuttal 
works of Westinghouse Gearing division, Pittsburgh, 
involves a number of interesting gaging setups, a few 
of which are shown here. A third of the output of 





Fig. 1—To obtain quietness of operation at 
high pitch-line speeds in a gear like this one 
for a modern locomotive, tooth contours must 
be true involute curves as nearly as possible. 
For detailed checking. this unusual Maag 
instrument is used to measure base or normal 
pitch at any angle between base and tip 


Fig. 2—For gears and pinions 
used in gearmotors a new 
method of final finishing, 
known as shaving, is used. In 
hobbing, an allowance of from 
0.001 to 0.002-inch is made for 
metal to be removed in shav- 
ing. Gears are relocated in 
the machine from shaft cen- 
ters, as in hobbing. The shav- 
ing cutter is a master cutter, F a 
come me cay oF al , 4 Fig. 4—One method of spacing 
soca ce aoe Tew mat A . o - bores in a gear case on a 
acon hee a, — 
sce pe pa the ssn yen 4 e" . ; re gop tte ‘s bear cain 
about a 10-degree helix angle , -» ’ : ; 
and the required tooth form. ; . A ‘ ~ satthoangeetelt oae n for 
Across the face of these teeth dil 4 af ice Gls Sab Miioeey ot 
are a great many serrations 4 . ' Sa / 0.001-inch 
which act as cutting edges as 7g 
the master cutter moves from 

side to side 


Fig. 3—Checking a finished 
pinion for correct tooth 
spacing and tooth profile 
between centers in a ma- 
chine with a 3-finger ar- 
rangement. One finger is 
positioned against a given 
tooth; second finger, spring 
actuated, provides constant 
pressure of the pinion 
against the fixed finger; 
the third finger actuates the 
dial indicator which reads 
deviation from correct spac- 
ing between adjacent teeth. 
A sine bar insures ac- 
curacy. Its setting is 
checked by precision gage 
blocks. For checking tooth 
profile, an indicator finger 
is placed at tooth root and 
deviation from a true in- 
volute read at intervals of 
0.015 to 0.020-inch until 
tooth tip is reached. Tol- 
erance for tooth profile er- 
ror is 0.0002-inch 








this plant is gearmotors, another third is separately 
coupled gear drives including both speed reducers and 
speed increasers for marine service. The remainder 
consists of gearing and current-collecting apparatus 
for the transportation industry. Use of tungsten-car- 
bide turning tools and shaving machines for final fin- 
ishing of gear teeth is routine practice. Other ad- 
vanced machining methods are to be found here. 
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Fig. 5—All new hobs are checked to predetermined tolerances before use. A 
hob is mounted on an arbor located between centers of this machine. A mas- 
ter index plate for the required number of gashes insures proper indexing for 
gash spacing. A dial indicator finger checks deviation from correct gash-to- 
gash spacing and for deviation from a true radial cutting surface, both of 
which must be within 0.00l-inch. Tolerance for cumulative gash-to-gash spac- 
ing is 0.003-inch. Lead, profile and eccentricity of cutting edges of 6 pitch and 
finer is 0.00025-inch for tooth-to-tooth lead spacing and 0.000l-inch cumulative 
tolerance end to end. Tooth profile tolerance is 0.0002-inch and outside di- 
ameter must be held within 0.0003-inch. Hub eccentricity and runout of hub 
face are checked to a tolerance of 0.0005-inch; bore tolerance is 0.0002-inch 


Fig. 7—This special 6-spindle 

boring machine is used for bor- 

ing bearing seats in cases of 

double-reduction gears. Individu- 

al spindles are adjustable; cen- 

ter distances are set by means 
of gage blocks 


Fig. 6—Snap gages, set and sealed in the 

tool room, are used for controlling shaft 

diameters, whether used with bearings or 
pressed fits 


Fig. 9—Gears to be mounted on accurately 
specified centers are run in on this machine. 
Centers are not read from a scale but are 
predetermined by the design engineer, after 
which a gage block is made with a dimen- 
sion equal to the required center distance. 
This gage block, which protrudes from the 
front of the machine and is being inserted 
by the operator in this picture, controls center 
distance within 0.00l-inch. Gears may then 
be operated at full speed and their operation 
checked on correct centers 





Fig. 8—Special spherical “go-no-go” 
gages, accurately lapped and chro- 
mium plated, are used for checking 
bore diameters 6n gearmotor frames 






















N= Welded 


By A. E. ABBOTT 


Works Manager 


G & M Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 


Diecasting machine departs from conventional design to utilize 


heavy rolled steel plate and welded connections. The result is 


reduced maintenance. 


@® FOR YEARS designers of diecasting machines 
have endeavored to find some method of resisting. 
the high pressures developed tending to force the 
dies apart and resulting in excessive flash at the 
joint. Certain dies require extremely high injection 
pressures, values up to 5000 pounds per square inch 
not being unusual. With the molten metal being 
forced into the dies at such high pressures, tre- 
mendous forces are developed tending to spread 
the dies apart. When the machine is being operated 
at high production rates, these heavy “shots” of 
metal in rapid succession are apt to result in high 
maintenance costs. For instance, one plant encoun- 
tered maintenance expense running as high as $15 
per day per machine. 

In an endeavor to develop a machine which would 
be sufficiently strong and rigid to make sound cast- 


“jngs with little “flash’’ on high-speed production 


schedules over long periods of time, engineers of 
G & M Mfg. Co. turned to an all-welded construction 
after noting the excellent service records established 


Less casting flash cuts finishing costs 


by welded parts which had been constructed in con- 
junction with repairing diecasting machines. 

Theoretically, the perfect diecasting machine would 
be simply two massive blocks of solid steel with a 
die between them and a means of forcing molten 
metal into the die under great pressure. Such a mech- 
anism would offer the absolute rigidity that all die- 
casters seek. 

The high-pressure high-speed hydraulic diecast- 
ing machine shown in accompanying illustrations 
comes close to this ideal of absolute rigidity. It em- 
ploys massive steel welded construction in the base, 
furnace, hydraulic fluid tank, shot cylinder, goose- 
neck support, cylinder mounting and cylinder head. 
Throughout the machine, few bolt or stud fasten- 
ings are used. Die plates are 6 inches thick and 


Fig. 1. left, is oblique overhead view of toggle mechanism 
diagrammed Fig. 3 with dies at extreme right. Fig. 2, 
right. is closeup of toggle mechanism, movable and sta- 
tionary plates. Note extremely massive construction. Tie 
rods are 4 inches in diameter, plates 6 inches thick 
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tie bars running through them are 4 inches in di- 
ameter. Such substantial units preclude the possi- 
bility of breakage and assure a rigid machine, com- 
bined with the heavy-duty toggle mechanism shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Depending upon the die, pressures necessary to 
prevent spread of dies during casting easily run from 
250,000 to 450,000 pounds. This machine is designed 
to withstand pressures up to 800,000 pounds. For 
making small simple castings without cores or com- 
plex parts and using automatic ejection, it is pos- 
sible to operate the machine at a speed of 600 cycles 
per hour. Of course, with large complex diecastings, 
the rate may go as low as 15 cycles per hour. Due 
to the extremely heavy construction of this machine, 
it has been found to operate satisfactorily at rates 
20 to 30 per cent faster than those usually practical. 

The die is locked by a hydraulic cylinder which 
transmits power through the toggle mechanism dia- 
grammed in Fig. 2. Shown in the closeup, Fig. 3, it 
also can be seen in Fig. 1. Toggle link mechanism is 
made exceptionally heavy to withstand the constant 
hammering of repeated shots of metal. Links are 
joined by 2%-inch diameter chromium-molybdenum 
steel pins which have hardened and drawn steel bush- 
ings to give maximum strength. Bearing surface is 
160 square inches per pin, each pin being about 20 
inches long. An extra-heavy collar of metal around 
the link pins prevents distortion. 

Base, plates, links, tank and furnaces are made 


Fig. 3—Diagram of toggle mechanism shown at right 


Fig. 4—The diecasting machine in production here has three 
hydraulic core-pullers which speed operation in making sec- 
tions similar to those in Figs. 5 and 6 


a 


of SAE 1020 steel. This same material in the form 
of seamless steel tubing is used for the cylinders. 
The tie bars are SAE 1045 steel. The link pins are 
made of alloy high-tensile steel. Bronze bushings in 
the die plates are of high hardness. 

In fabricating the welded head or die plates, see 
Fig. 7, the toggle link bracket is beveled 45 degrees 
in 1 inch around all four edges and set flush against 
the 6-inch thick die plate. No notches of any kind 
are made in the plate itself. The two are then joined 
using a low-carbon electrode with a total of ten 
passes. Each pass is peened. First pass is laid down 
with a 3/16-inch rod, and a %-inch rod used on suc- 
ceeding passes. About 230 amperes are used with the 
3/16-inch rod and 305 with the %-inch rod. Arc volt- 
age is not more than 20 volts. Finished welds are an- 
nealed for about 5 hours at a temperature of 1750 
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laid out in duplicate on the 4-inch 
thick plate and holes for link pins 
pierced through with an oxygen 
lance. Then the links themselves 
are cut with an oxyacetylene torch, 
the holes bored and bushings in- 
serted. 

The movable die plate contains 
some 230 square inches of bronze 
bearing surface per tie bar to fa- 
cilitate movement on the four 4-inch 
tie bars. This bearing surface is 
distributed over 22 linear inches of 
each tie bar to assure straight for- 
ward motion of the movable die 
plate, helping to reduce wear and 
breakage of die aligning pins. 
Grease reservoirs to lubricate tie 
bars and movable plate bearings are 
an unusual feature of this machine. 

An important mechanical feature 
of the toggle linkage is that its ac- 
tuating movement is stopped when 
the hydraulic piston comes in con- 
tact with the moveable die plate, as 
the die locks. Toggle movement 
stops when the links are just past 
dead center. This method of stop- 
ping places no strain on the link 
pins. 

Die locking mechanism operates 
under a hydraulic pressure of 300 
pounds exerted by the piston of the 
closing cylinder in Fig. 2. However, 
the toggle mechanism permits enor- 
mously increased pressure to be 
exerted on the dies. It has been es- 
timated that maximum positive lock- 
ing pressure of about 800,000 pounds 
can be obtained. With a diecast 
metal pressure of 4800 pounds per 
square inch and total casting area of 
83 inches, maximum pressure exert- 
ed in forcing the dies apart would 
be near 400,000 pounds. Recent de- 
tailed tests have revealed that pres- 
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Fig. 5, left, shows back view of typical 
difficult diecasting job handled easily 
on the all-welded diecaster. Note flash 
at bottom of near surface is so thin as 
to have holes all through it. Fig. 6. 
right, is same diecasting viewed from 
front. Flash at A is less than 0.001-inch 
thick. Parting line above and below A 
has no flash whatever 


sures can be developed beyond 1,- 
000,000 pounds without danger of 
shearing off the link pins or break- 
ing the links themselves. 

Tie bars are spaced on 24-inch cen- 
ters. Die plates are 36 x 38 inches. 
The machine base is 48 x 192 inches 
with total weight approximately 
19,000 pounds. 

The improved diecasting perform- 
ance obtained is well illustrated by 
Figs. 5 and 6 which show a difficult 
piece of work. Here a thin-walled 
large-diameter section is gated en- 
tirely from the top, yet almost per- 
fect results are obtained with prac- 
tically no flash. The tighter lock on 
the die makes possible greater pres- 
sure on the metal during the shot 
this resulting in a denser and more 
uniform casting which can be made 
with closer tolerances, thinner and 
stronger wall sections, more com- 
plex contours and smoother sur- 
faces as evidenced by Figs. 5 and 6. 

Note the small flash at A, Fig. 6. 
This is appreximately 0.001-inch 
thick and is a mere shred of metal, 
easily removed. Note also that on 
this same parting line above and 
below A there is no flash whatso- 
ever. 

Another interesting feature about 
this particular job is that the runner 
B cuts off about half way down the 
side instead of running down fur- 








ther to a peint near C, which would 


usually be the case. In fact, the 
particular designer of this die cast- 
ing stated that the runner should 
be down to C if uniformly satisfac- 
tory results were to be obtained. 
However, with the runner only to 
point B, 100 per cent satisfactory 
die castings are being obtained on a 
high-production basis. 

This permits not only a saving in 
die metal but also affords a most 
important finishing economy since 
less metal is to be removed. By 
cutting down amount of flash and 
permitting minimum runners, sig- 
nificant savings were made in cost 
of finishing this piece. 

Fig. 5 shows back view of this 
same diecasting and reveals the ex- 
tremely small amount of flash along 
the bottom edge. This is a mere 
trace of metal—so thin that it has 
holes in it in many places. No 
grinding is necessary to remove 
such a small amount of flash as it 
can be knocked off easily with a file 
or hard straight-edge of any sort. 


The setup used to produce this 
piece and others similar to it is 
shown in Fig. 4. Here a G & M die- 
casting machine, as described, is em- 
ployed with three hydraulic core- 
pullers which work cores in three 
different directions. For instance, 
the 6-inch diameter at A, Fig. 5, 
necessitates a 6-inch core in that di- 
rection as well as cores at the bot- 
tom for the holes there. These au- 
tomatic core pullers permit extreme- 
ly fast operation of the machine. 
Pieces shown in Figs. 5 and 6 are 
made at a rate of 200 per hour. This 
compares with a production of 160 
units per hour, the previous maxi- 
mum obtainable on other machines. 
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O easily is Carpenter Stainless Strip 
S handling this difficult job—that it 
runs through the press day after day 
without attention. 






The stainless belt lacers for stainless 
woven wire conveyor belts are punched, 
formed and cut off automatically— 
falling into a waiting carton to be car- 
ried away. Such fully automatic opera- 
tion demonstrates the easy working 
qualities of Carpenter Stainless Strip. 
Costs come down when stainless works 
so smoothly. No “‘dragging’’—no crack- 
ing—no die trouble—just 170 strokes 
every minute to push out 1200 feet of 
stainless belt lacing every day. Could 
there be any greater proof of the 
uniformity of this stainless steel? 


If you would like to reduce’ your 
stainless costs—and avoid trouble and 
delays—find out what Carpenter Stain- 
less Strip can do on your jobs. Phone 
the nearest warehouse and let us sug- 
gest the type of Carpenter Stainless 
best suited to your needs. 





THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. 
Reading, Pa. 





urpenter STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, St. Louis, Indianapolis; New York, Philadelphia 
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PROGRESS IN 
STEELMAKING 





Age Hardening 


Of Cold Reduced Strip 


@ CHANGE IN PHYSICAL char- 
acteristics of steels that are inten- 
tionally deformed by cold work in 
order to create false or imperfect 
value, should not be made the basis 
for argumentation because groups 
could be aligned on either side. 
Prof. H. H. Howe' states that re- 
cently deformed mild steel loses its 
elasticity. The effect of rest at room 
temperature is to slowly restore 
the elasticity and eventually to 
raise it above the load that caused 
the previous deformation. The ef- 
fect of warming is to greatly 
hasten the recovery of elasticity. 

J. Muir’ points out that the elas- 
tic recovery of recently overstrained 
steel at 212 degrees Fahr. is as pro- 
nounced after three or four min- 
utes as in two weeks at room tem- 
perature. 

In the case of the mild sample 
no change was found in coiling in 
water or after heating to 482 de- 
grees Fahr. After slightly deform- 
ing by tension, however, the mate- 
rial almost lost entirely its elas- 
ticity and recovered it gradually, 
the complete recovery being effected 
in about two weeks. The latter two 
claims are backed substantially by 
a large group of authorities, includ- 
ing the engineering division of the 
National Research Council. 

It is known that elastic increases 
with cold work and “recovery” may 
be interpreted to mean recovery 
toward the steels’ natural char- 
teristics, which is a gradual drop 
in false elasticity. 

Alastair Thomas Adams’, associate 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
tinds that cold work has a profound 


1“Metallurgy of Steel,” 1890, p. 212. 

*“On Overstraining of Iron,” Phil. 
Trans. Royal society, London, 1900, p. 103 
to 198 and, 1906, p. 77 to 277. 

’“Wire Drawing and the Cold Work- 
Ing of Steel,” p. 126. 
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By PAUL J. McKIMM 


Cleveland 


Part II 


effect on the elastic properties of 
metals. it produces in the metal a 
condition of imperfect elasticity. 
This condition, however, is not sta- 
ble, and there is a tendency to re- 
turn to the truly elastic state with 
time—a tendency which is greatly 
accelerated by heating to conserva- 
tively low temperatures. 


Stretcher strains may be another 
example because after annealing, 
steel strip has a_ tendency to 
stretcher strain after cold passing 
thus creating a 2000 to 5000-pound 
false elastic and eliminating said 
strains. After resting at room tem- 


Fig. 2—Location on crown sheet from 
which test pieces were taken 
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perature for sometime the strains 
return. 

Steels having a carbon analysis 
in the ladle of 0.09, 0.11, 0.15 and 
0.19 per cent carbon, respectively, 
were cold rolled 0.002; 0.004; 0.006; 
0.008; 0.010 and 0.020-thousand, re- 
spectively, in order to create false 
elastic limits. Naturally with the 
increased amount of cold work de- 
formation it developed a gradual 
increase in elastic limit and a con- 
siderable decrease in per cent elon- 
gation. Other than the gradual 
change of physical values the most 
important feature was that this ma- 
terial was fabricated into heavy en- 
gine frames and tested on a vibra- 
ting test equipment which is a 
standard test for the completed de- 
struction and after 40 minutes the 
material broke like glass, denoting 
a marked embrittlement trend. 

Although this phase of cold work- 
ing is somewhat beside the point 
of cold reduced strip nevertheless 
it is closely related. 

Requirements for high-pressure 
boiler material possessing high 
strength properties were difficult 
in past years for producers to meet 
though of late little material has 
to be rejected because of inadequate 
physical values. Of course this ma- 
terial is made according to the 
basic open-hearth and acid open- 
hearth method depending upon spe- 
cification. Aging therefore depends 
mostly on the conditions of manu- 
facture by either method, refining 
the bath before tapping and the 
method of deoxidation. High-pres- 
sure boiler plate is generally fin- 
ished off the rolling unit at tem- 
peratures sufficiently above the up- 
per critical so that further heat 
treatment is not necessary; in other 
cases strain relieving treatment is 
administered. If. such material pos- 
sesses normality or a state of equi- 
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librium, aging effects are neglig- 
ible. Further consideration must be 
given to construction because of 
the many sources of straining 
which can promote aging later and 
sometimes result in premature fail- 
ures. 

Irrespective of the careful selec- 
tion of material and fabrication oc- 
casionally damage occurs. The most 
common, however, is formation of 
hair line cracks, running radially 
from rivet hole to rivet hole, which, 
owing to continuous stresses in 
service, penetrate deeper into the 
plate and become more extensive; 
caustic embrittlement attacks strain 
areas first. The principal source 





Fig. 3—Photomicrograph, 100X, showing 
imperfect microstructure 


of straining is that of cold forging 
or cold impacting, stretching, hot 
flanging at improper temperatures, 
rash or high-pressure riveting. Prac- 
tically every form of work has 
some straining effect which pro- 
motes deterioration of the ultimate 
results or service. The feasibility 
of strain relieving the completed 
construction has been discussed on 
many occasions. Then again, there 
are many features existent in serv- 
ice that exert straining and cause 
aging thus _ affecting extensive 
changes in the physical character- 
istics which have great influence on 
the performance, service and life 
of the construction unit. 

Other important factors promot- 
ing changes in the metal of these 
heavy construction units, especially 
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TABLE Vi—Data Showing Trend in Aging 


-~Number 1 Number 2————— 

Transverse Longitudinal Transverse Longitudinal 
Elastic limit, lbs./in2 ... 38,600 39,330 53,860 54,960 
Tensile strength, lbs./in.*. 59,000 60,640 64,480 64,900 
Elongation, % in 8” .... 23.0 26.0 11.5 15.0 

Bend Test: 

OT Se ope ong we 180 180 135 140 
ear ae Good Gooa Broke Broke 
Rockwell, scale B ....... Waterside, 55 Fireside, 58 Waterside, 70 Fireside, 74 


Brinell, 3000-kg. load 





. Waterside, 112 Fireside, 112 Waterside, 131 Fireside, 143 


Chemical Analyses: Per cent Per cent 
NN ere a eo iia gen eae sj: Seen a 0.15 0.16 
SS BRS Se a te SIR em 2: 0.38 
| ERRGAREES 9 2k oan hearer 0.029 0.024 
RNS So Nahai os Bi gshlovenn oA ute ly Wie 0.036 0.030 
TOMER i Go kx aia alata kis ro ec ae .. 0008 0.003 





locomotive engines, are: First, 
caulking. Second, metal in the fire- 
box is subjected to radical changes 
in temperatures as is evidenced by 
the fact that cracking from stay- 
bolt hole to hole is far more 
severe when such equipment is sub- 
jected to sub-freezing weather and 
to a far lesser extent during the 
warmer seasons. Third, natural ex- 
pansions and contractions under op- 
erating conditions. Fourth, an in- 
tensification of expansion and con- 
traction due to the quench or to 
sharp temperature changes when 
flushing out the boiler. Fifth, caus- 
tic embrittlement and fatigue. 
Two cases of failure due to aging 
of master locomotive boiler sheets 
are cited. The first is one of a 
crown sheet which dropped because 
of low water causing a serious ex- 
plosion. The original test was made 
five days after completion of proc- 
essing or rolling from ingot into 
plate. The steel contained carbon 
0.14 and 0.16; manganese 0.40; 
phosphorus 0.024; sulphur 0.027 and 
silicon residual per cent respec- 
tively. Acid firebox steel, rolled and 
sheared to *s x 72 x 126 inches. Ten- 
sile strength per square inch was 
50,940 and 51,010 pounds per square 
inch and the elongation in 8 inches 
was 31.75 and 30.0 per cent. This 
crown sheet had been in continued 
service some eight years prior to 
the explosion. While the sheet was 
not questioned nevertheless it was 


Fig. 4—Photomicrograph, 100X, showing 
Nos. 1 and 2 showing cleanliness of 
steel and freedom of inclusions 
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desirable to make a test. Fig. 2 
shows the location of two samples 
of the crown sheet. 

Table VI shows the trend in ag- 
ing such as an increase of approxi- 
mately 10,000 pounds per square 
inch in tensile strength and a de- 
crease of 30.0 to 31.5 per cent in 
elongation. There is the difference 
between samples from two differ- 
ent locations of the same crown 
sheet where test piece No. 2, has an 
increase of over 10,000 pounds per 
square inch in elastic limit, about 
4000 pounds per square inch in ten- 
sile strength with a sharp decrease 
in elongation from 23.0 to 26.0 per 
cent for test piece No. 1 to 11.5 to 
15.0 per cent for test piece No. 2. 
The variance between these two 
samples is sufficient evidence to 
strongly indicate that service con- 
ditions are a powerful influence in 
causing strain reflecting in age 
hardening and promotion of em- 
brittlement. 

Photomicrographs at 100 diame- 
ters, Fig. 4, are representative of 
tests Nos. 1 and 2 of the test sam- 
ples and clearly denote the clean- 
liness of the metal with freedom of 
inclusions and a good microstruc- 
ture. 

The second example is that of a 
firebox sheet, *s x 75% x 147 inches, 
of a large locomotive. Tests Nos. 1 
and 2 in Table VII are origina! 
having been made five days after 
rolling, while Nos. 3 and 4 were 
made after seven years of con- 
tinuous service. These figures show 
a maximum change in elastic limit 
of only 5630 pounds per square 
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The Right “FOLLOW THROUGH’ 
Counts in Making Quality Steel 


if ie 5 


Users of alloy and carbon steels recog- 
nize the value of dealing with a firm 
that “‘follows through.”’ 

Wisconsin Steel maintains a rigid 
‘follow through’’ policy. It begins 
when the salesman writes the order. 
It continues through every operation 
at Wisconsin Steel’s modern, up-to- 
date plant. A competent staff sees that 
the finished product measures up to the 
most exacting specifications. 

Wisconsin Alloy and Carbon Steels 
are being used successfully by manu- 
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Air view of Wisconsin Steel Works by Chicago Aerial Survey Co 


facturers in many lines of business. Ask 
us to point out how your business can 
benefit from Wisconsin Steel’s ‘“‘follow 
through”’ policy. We are well equipped 
to supply a full range of alloy and car- 
bon steels, as well as high quality pig 
iron that is ‘“‘better controlled from 
mine to mold.’’ Write or phone us. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Affiliate o {International Harvester Company 

















inch, tensile strength of only 2060 
pounds per square inch and a de- 
crease of 22 per cent elongation in 
8 inches. This is negligible under 
service conditions. 


Some interesting details on high- 
pressure marine boilers and equip- 
ment of similar type is offered by 
McBrain*. He mentions physical 
tests made on steels after six or 
seven years service in which case 
the yield point was raised from 
35,000 to 51,000 pounds per square 
inch under service conditions, re- 
sulting in the steel being age-hard- 
ened or age-embrittled. Samples 
from different railroads indicate 
the more the boiler is washed the 
greater the rate of increase of this 
yield point. This is also caused by 
stresses set up by natural expan- 
sion and contraction of the boiler 
under operating conditions, coupled 
with a quench hardening when 
washing out the boiler while at con- 
siderably high temperatures. Fre- 
quently temperatures are within or 
near the “blue brittle’ range and 
result in premature cracking near 
the strained or stressed areas. 

Cold reduced stripsheet as gen- 
erally understood in the trade is 
produced from low-carbon rimmed 
steel, reduced to slabs and _ subse- 
quently hot reduced by the continu- 
ous process into hot bands which 
are pickled and cold reduced to near 
the ultimate gage thickness, then 
box annealed, deoxidized and either 
roller leveled or skin passed (a 
light cold pass for tempering or 
setting stretcher strains). Aging or 
age-hardening has never been an 
issue at many plants producing this 
material. There is no reason to war- 
rant the manufacture of the high 
cost nonaging grades of steel. Dur- 
ing November, 1922 a large steel- 
maker decided to make some defi- 
nite changes in steelmaking pro- 
cedure. This was accomplished bv 
processing a number of research 
heats propounding that higher 
quality, lower cost steel could be 
produced. The practice to some de- 
‘gree spread throughout the trade 
by the migration of suverintend- 
ents, melters and other operators. 
No aging tests were made until the 

*“Official Proceedings of the Commit- 


tee Reports and Special Papers,” Master 
Boiler Maker’s association, 1936. 








TABLE VIiI—Tests of Firebox Sheet Before and After Service Conditions 








Ultimate Elon- 
Yield point strength gation, 








Test No. ef Mn. Phos. s. lbs./in.? lbs./in.? % in 8” 
Five Days After Rolling 
Bios swe 0.13 0.37 0.025 0.034 36,800 53,800 31.0 
. ehh te se 0.12 0.39 0.024 0.033 36,900 55,860 31.5 
After Seven Years of Service 
eee 0.11 0.36 0.016 0.037 42,320 55,760 22.0 
Ee ee ee ike tee pnkt a 42,440 55,060 23.0 





steel from the changed practice 
reached the end stage of process- 
ing and it was definitely demon- 
strated that such steel aged only 
to a slight extent. 

Irrespective of iron analysis or 
scrap it is essential to have suffi- 
cient limestone to establish the re- 
quired flux as well as the proper 
supervision of the steelmaking prac- 
tice to yield a good quality ingot 
consistently. The melting process 
must be done at high temperatures 
because it controls the completeness 
and speed of reactions and deoxi- 
dation. For example, one plant pre- 
ceding the change, averaged 11,800 
pounds of skull per heat but after 
the change only 700 pounds, thus 
indicating that heats were tapped 
and poured at least 25 to 75 degrees 
higher than the skulling tempera- 
ture. 

The amount of aluminum used 
in the deoxidation of rimming steel 
was reduced at one plant from 0.592 
to 0.666-pound per ton to 0.100-pound 
per ton or less. In fact it dipped to 
as low as 0.010-pound of aluminum 
per ton of steel when the iron qua- 
lity and analysis were constant be- 
cause of blast furnace operation 
and not because of uniform iron 
analysis obtained by mixing dif- 
ferent quality irons. With a given 
quality charge and sufficient flux, 
suitable deoxidation will evolve if 
the heat is properly shaped-up and 
refined due to the inherent silicon 
and manganese. This, of course, pre- 
supposes that there will be no loss 
of manganese during the last hour 
or so of the heat and that all heats 
will finish with a definite percentage 
of manganese irrespective of the 


Fig. 5—Photomicrographs, 100X, of an- 
nealed steel showing well-defined 
grain with sharp demarcation of bound- 
aries (left) and larger grains (right) 





amount in the charge or of the fer- 
romanganese added. On the other 
hand if the condition of the heat 
is not proper at the start of the 
shaping-up period, residual manga- 
nese viil continue to decrease as 
long as any action exist. 

Hence, say, with a given practice 
properly performed the _ residual 
manganese would be 0.14, 0.15, 0.16 
or 0.17 per cent respectively. How- 
ever, with an improper procedure, 
the residual manganese will recede 
to 0.11 per cent in which event 
even the small amount of aluminum 
required for controlling the rim- 
ming action will be erratic. Where 
the steelmaking procedure is cor- 
rect, the total gases particularly 
oxygen, will be lower; hence, there 
will be less susceptibility to aging. 
A definite feature of the two dif- 
ferent modes of practice is that 
steel properly made will not break 
or crack in the blooming mill while 
that poorly made will break dur- 
ing the blooming process depenc- 
ing on the amount of gases pres- 
ent. 

Dr. Herty, Jr.’, brought out that 
four steels of 0.15 per cent car- 
bon with high oxygen content gave 
an Izod value of 4.40 foot-pounds 
at room temperature compared 
with 20 foot-pounds at 40 degrees 
below zero; and, with low oxygen 
content an Izod value of 145 foot- 
pounds at room temperature com- 
pared with 110 foot-pounds at 40 
degrees below zero. 

These same steels measured for 
quench-aging, he pointed out, were 
oil quenched from just below the 
lower critical and aged at room 
temperature for two weeks. High 
oxygen gained 10 points and low 
oxygen gained 2 points in rock- 

(Please turn to Page 78) 





' Symposium on Slag Control and Steel- 
making, A. I. M. E. Metal congress, New 
York, Oct. 1934. 
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What is America’s 


Necret Weapon of Defense? 
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It isn’t secret at all—this great 
weapon of America that forms 
such an essential and depend- 
able bulwark in the scheme of 
national defense. Most of us 
come in contact with some 
part of it during every busi- 
ness day. Countless thousands 
of us are part of it. For this 
great “‘Secret’’ Weapon of De- 


fense is American Industry! 


The same American Industry 
that showed the way to the 
world in producing the first 
practical machine gun, the first 
submarine, the first airplane. 

The same American Industry 
that in an earlier day estab- 
lished the supremacy of the 
rifled firearm, gave the world 
its first steamship, demon- 


strated the defensive value of 


SHISE’, with its vastly increased facilities for producing ball and roller bearings 
that are now being used by the Army and Navy and Air Corps, is proud to take 
its place alongside of the thousands of other industrial organizations that form: 
America’s **Secret’’ Weapon of Defense. SX0SI’ Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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armored vessels of war. 

The same American Industry 
that is organized today as 
never before in its history... 
that in this era of mechanized 
warfare has become America’s 
first line of defense . . . that is 
““secret’’ because no one in all 
the world has ever been able 
to gauge the full extent of its 


productive capacity! 
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Fig. 1—Largest and smallest, 
10,000 and 2000-pound, battery- 
operated fork trucks used at 
General Electric Schenectady 
works 


Fork Trucks and Pallets 


By cutting out steps in the handling cycle, fork trucks move stock 


in unit loads on pallets to show about 50 per cent reduction in 


handling costs. 


@ INDUSTRIAL plants as a whole 
have so intensively modernized their 
machinery without equivalent mod- 
ernization of their material han- 
dling methods that further gains in 
manufacturing efficiency are easier 
to achieve by revamping material 
handling methods than any other 
way. 

Profits depend on how cheaply 
raw materials can be brought into 
the front door and the finished 
product delivered out of the back 


From paper presented before Ameri- 
can Management association, conference 
of Production division, May 22-23, New 
York. 
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System capable of handling 


By H. J. BEATTIE 
Supervisor Material Handling 
Manufacturing General Department 
General Electric Co. 


door. In other words, profits de- 
pend to a large extent on how much 
or how little it costs to handle ma- 
terial through production or fabri- 
cation operations. Manual han- 


Fig. 2—Upper diagram shows handling 

sequence when moving material by 

hand trucks or trailers. Lower shows 

how six steps are short circuited by 

moving material with pallets and fork 
trucks 



















































almost anything 


dling is as wasteful and inefficient 
as handicraft production in view 
of the many recent advances in han- 
dling methods and equipment. 


Material handling is either lift- 
ing or shifting. There are three 
fundamental types of equipment to 
do the job  mechanically—hoists 
and cranes, conveyors and trucks. 
Trucks are considered here. 

Over 1,000,000 tons of materials are 
received each year in the nine ap- 
paratus works of the General Elec- 
tric Co. The cost of handling this 
material is equivalent to 28 per 
cent of direct labor. About three 
years ago fork trucks were intro- 
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duced in our various works and 
their use, combined with the pallet 
method of packing in unit loads, 
has been the direct cause of cost 
reductions amounting to 50 per 
cent On the average. 

The equipment necessary for han- 
dling material in unit loads consists 


of trucks and pallets. Fig. 1 shows 
a large 10,000-pound capacity fork 
truck and a small 2000-pound truck. 
It is generally agreed that the 2- 
whee] stevedore hand truck is the 
most adaptable tool for handling 
materials. Actually the fork truck 
is a stevedore’s hand truck mech- 
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anized and with the added advan- 
tage that it can elevate and tier 
the loads. The average fork truck 
now in service in our plants is 
equipped with a telescopic mast so 
with its collapsed height of 83 
inches, it can enter freight cars 
and with mast extended can tier in 
the warehouse to 120 inches on the 
top of the forks. There are trucks 
that tier to a height of 22 feet. 

A pallet is shown on the forks of 
the larger truck, Fig. 1. Cost of pal- 
lets is relatively small as they are 
constructed from inexpensive lum- 
ber consisting of three runners with 
cross boards nailed on the top and 
bottom. For some storage purposes 
we have made them out of scrap 
lumber for 15 cents each. A con- 
venient size of pallet is 48 x 48 
inches. 


Unit-Load Method Economical 


The major differences between the 
older methods of moving materials 
by hand trucks and the newer pal- 
let fork truck method are shown 
graphically in Fig. 2. The upper 
half represents the movement of 
materials by hand trucks. It covers 
the cycle from the last operation 
in the shipper’s plant to the first 
operation in the receiver’s plant. 
The lower half represents the same 
cycle of operations when the move- 
ments are made on pallets with the 
aid of fork trucks. 

In the normal cycle of operations 
the 13 former separate handlings 
are reduced to 7. Furthermore, 
the old method of moving in small 
packages means breaking bulk lots 
and costs at least 25 cents per ton 
each time the goods are picked up 
and laid down while the unit-load 
method costs not over 8 cents per 
ton on the average. 

Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate a typical 
cycle of handling by the old “one 
carton at a time” method and the 
new unit-load method. Refrigerat- 
ing machine motors are shipped 
from our fractional horsepower 
motor department, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Schenectady, N. Y. Origin- 
ally four motors were packed in a 
carton and the cartons then stacked 
on skids for delivery to the ware- 
house where they were unloaded 
one at a time. Subsequently they 
were picked up again and loaded 
in a box car—one at a time. 

When the cars arrived in Schenec- 


Fig. 3—Typical occurrence when ship- 
ping cartons of electric motors 


Fig. 4—Here same motors are wrapped 

in wax paper and 0.005-inch kraft paper, 

wire strapped on pallets to form a-unit 
load of 200 motors 


Fig. 5—Even unusual shapes such as 

these insulators are being handled effi- 

ciently on pallets by fork trucks—and 
tiered safely, too 
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WELD-O-TROL 
THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENT IN 
RESISTANCE WELDING GIVES 
YOU THESE ADVANTAGES: 


REDUCED OUTAGE CHARGES— 
current turned “on” and “‘off’’ 600 or 
more times per minute. 

BETTER WELDS — no mechanical 
delay — no stopping and starting. 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE — no 
moving parts to wear out. 


Westinghouse Weld-O-Trol 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER TO 
BETTER « FASTER + LOWER COST | 
RESISTANCE WELDING 


Results prove you’ll cut main- 
tenance, improve welds and 
step up production by using the 
newest method of current inter- 
ruption for resistance welding, 
the Weld-O-Trol—the latest de- 
velopment in power switches. 

Weld-O-Trol eliminates 
burned welds and maintenance 
on pitted contacts because it 
HAS NO MOVING PARTS. 

Weld-O-Trol’s timing is more 
accurate—its maximum speed 
of circuit interruption faster 
(600 times, or more, per min- 


Six Weld-O-Trols recently installed at a well-known automotive body plant. 


ute). Because Weld-O-Trol has 
NO MOVING PARTS there’s 
complete freedom from time 
delay—full advantage taken of 
the accuracy of your timer. And 
it will operate with your exist- 
ing timer. 

Learn more about this most 
important contribution to re- 
sistance welding. Let us show 
you interesting performance 
figures on what Weld-O-Trol is 
doing in leading industrial 
plants. Write today for bulletin 
F-8451-A. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. 7-N 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J-21059 
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tady, Fig. 3, the “one carton at a 
time” process was reversed until 
finally the motors were delivered 
to the refrigerator conveyor assem- 
bly line. Note the gate used to 
keep the motors from shifting dur- 
ing transit has given way, damag- 
ing some of the motors—a frequent 
occurrence with this method of 
shipping. 

Now 200 motors are strapped on 
a single pallet to form a unit load 
as they come off the Fort Wayne 
conveyor. The unit loads then are 
tiered in the warehouse and subse- 
quently shipped in box cars, Fig. 4, 
with no bulk heads or bracing, 
commonly termed a “floating” 
load. This method has eliminated 
damaged motors. In Schenectady 
the motors are stored and delivered 
to the refrigerator assembly line 
in the same original unit load. The 
empty pallets and spacers are wired 
together and returned to Fort 
Wayne. 

Practically all classes of materials 
can be loaded and tiered on pallets. 
The items shown in Fig. 5 are por- 
celain insulators, selected for pre- 
sentation here to demonstrate the 
safety of this method of handling. 
The insulators are stacked loose on 
the pallets with cardboard sepera- 
tors between the layers which tie 
them in sufficiently to prevent jar- 
ring off during transit within the 
plant and tiering in stockrooms. 
This view also illustrates the ease 
and low cost of tiering along with 
maximum utilization of headroom 
and good housekeeping. The pallet 
loads are also used as inventory 
units, thus reducing cost of sorting, 
checking and taking inventories. 

Until the first of this year, the 
operation of fork trucks has been 
limited to the main floors in several 
of our buildings because the floor 
construction would not permit the 
weight of the larger trucks and 
load. New trucks are available, 2% 
feet wide by 4 feet long, that can 








handle loads up to 2000 pounds, 
and are light enough to operate on 
upper floors. Fig. 6 is a typical 
view of an upper floor stockroom 
showing castings and miscellaneous 
materials tiered on pallets by a 
small fork truck. The pallet loads 
of materials are moved on and off 
the elevators at the various floors 
on 4-wheel platforms which elimi- 
nate the necessity of having the 
trucks or trailers ride up and down 
the elevators with the loads. 

In any manufacturing business, 
emergencies continually arise. Fig. 
7 illustrates the solution to one 
such emergency problem. The ware- 
house in this plant was completely 
filled. To avoid rental of addi- 
tional warehouse space, the finished 
apparatus was placed on pallets, 
protected with waterproof paper 
and stored outdoors. 

We have purchased approximate- 
ly 100 fork trucks during the last 
three and one-half years, ranging 
from 1000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. 
They have already more than paid 
for themselves in reported savings 
and we have only scratched the sur- 
face on their future usefulness. 

Close observation of these trucks 
in our plants has shown that the 
advantage of the new methods from 
a cost reduction standpoint are: Re- 
duces unloading costs; reduces the 
time element of handling; unit 
loads can be shipped safely in cars 
without bulkheads and_ bracing; 
there is less damage to the material 
in transportation; there is less dam- 
age to cartons and material in stor- 
age; savings may be found in the 
use of pallet loads as a storage and 
inventory unit to reduce the cost 


Fig. 6—Practically any shape of article 
can be handled effectively by this meth- 
od as is illustrated by the variety stored 
on pallets at left. At right, Fig. 7, the 
system is shown adapted to outdoor 
storage to supplement indoor storage 
during peak production periods 


an _ 


of sorting, checking, inspecting and 
taking inventories; stocking ma- 
terials on pallets with the aid of 
tiering forks has the advantage of 
being extremely inexpensive and 
furthermore stock can be _ piled 
higher and neater with consequent 
saving in floor space and improved 
safety conditions; again referring 
to the time element, the trucks are 
a benefit in manufacturing opera- 
tions as they not only serve as 
labor saving apparatus but also as 
production aid apparatus. 

With the increased size of loading 
which the fork truck system per- 
mits, question has arisen as to the 
safety factor. However, experience 
has shown that handling pallets 
on fork trucks is much safer than 
hand stacking. There has been no 
trouble or accidents from material 
falling off pallets, even such un.- 
usual shapes as those in Figs. 5 
and 6. 

One precaution that has _ been 
found necessary is in loading and 
unloading box cars. When han- 
dling heavy pallets on fork trucks 
was first attempted, the drive 
wheels of the truck went through 
the floor boards of the freight car. 
The truck was removed from this 
first car and driven into another 
car containing lighter unit loads of 
steel. Again the truck went through 
the bottom of the car. Then some- 
One suggested placing a steel plate, 
4 feet square, on the floor of the 
car to distribute the weight of the 
truck over a greater area. This 
effectively solved the problem, and 
this particular truck paid for itself 
in less than six months. 

The procedure in_ establishing 
unit-load shipments from suppliers 
and to assembly plants is to collabo- 
rate with a representative of a steel 
strapping manufacturer to design a 
unit load that can be handled most 
effectively. For instance, in estab- 
lishing unit-load shipments of frac- 

(Please turn to Page 82) 
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While a large portion of work to be gold plated is jewelry, 
there are many other applications for this finish 


The Art of Gold Plating 
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Successful deposition of gold plate hinges on proper preparation 


of the surface. 


Coatings seldom exceed 0.00075-inch, 


usually 


require 30 minutes at 2 volts, 10 amperes per square foot of surface 


@ OF ALL THE metals with which 
mother nature has so generously 
favored us, none is as durable as 
gold for this metal does not tarnish 
readily and successfully resists the 
action of all alkalis and all acids 
with the exception of a combination 
of muriatic and hydrochloric. Fur- 
ther, gold has a pleasing luster and 
is ranked among the most expensive 
of metals. Thus, when the art of 
electroplating was perfected over a 
century ago, it was logical for the 
early investigators to experiment 
with gold plating by which means a 
base metal could be made to re- 
semble pure gold. This art was soon 
brought to perfection. Today gold 
plating is carried on extensively in 
all parts of the world and in this 
article is outlined the practice of the 
Ohio Plating & Mfg. Co., 224 High 
avenue, Cleveland. This company 
has been in business since 1868. 
The first step in the process of 
gold plating is to prepare a smooth 
surface. Of course, this is a compara- 
tively easy operation on new work. 
But if the article is to be refinished 
and is nicked or scratched deeply, it 
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is first polished with No. 180 emery, 
set up on a stitched muslin or felt 
wheel. These wheels are compara- 
tively small, from 3 to 6 inches in 
diameter, and are run at a surface 
speed of about 5000 to 6000 feet per 
minute as in ordinary polishing 
practice. 

However, in cases where the ar- 
ticle is not dented or deeply 
scratched, the operation consists of 
buffing on a loose muslin wheel. The 
abrasive agent is tripoli applied to 
the wheel in cake form. After this 
operation, the work is buffed on a 
loose muslin wheel with cake white 
lime applied locally. As a rule these 
wheels are run somewhat faster 
than the polishing wheels previously 
mentioned. The additional surface 
speed is provided by using wheels 
of larger diameter, from 4 to 10 
inches. 

The work then is dipped in a solu- 
tion composed of sodium metasilli- 
cate, sodium hydroxide and sodium 
cyanide. Next the work is dipped in 


a 10 per cent muriatic acid bath 
which leaves it chemically clean. 
After the article is washed in cold 
water, it is wire brushed with a 
nickel silver rotary brush. This is 
followed by a cold-water rinse, dip- 
ping it in sodium and cyanide bath 
and another coldwater rinse. 

Now the work is ready for plating. 
As a general rule, the plating tank 
holds about 50 gallons of solution 
composed of gold, sodium and cya- 
nide. The anode is 22-carat fine gold, 
alloyed with copper. As a rule the 
anodes are small, about 4 inches 
long, 1 inch wide and 1/16-inch thick. 
As may be imagined, considerable 
capital can be invested in anodes, as 
one weighing 5 troy ounces is worth 
$175 at the present-day price of $35 
a troy ounce. As a rule, the plate 
thickness seldom exceeds 0.00075-inch 
(%-thousandth) although thicker 
coatings are the rule in some cases. 
It takes about a half hour to deposit 
a 0.00075-inch coat using 2 volts and 
a current density of about 10 am- 
peres per square foot of surface to 
be plated. This is a general rule 
which, of course, is often modified in 
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HESE four famous products, 

Ta conspicuous in use, must 

have both beauty and durability of finish. The clean- 
ing operation, before Bonderizing, must provide the 
smooth, satin surface upon which the final finish 
can be built. It is no coincidence that these four 
famous products put the all-important metal-pre- 


paring job up to Pennsalt Cleaners. 


Their solvent and emulsifying action, lasting power 
and fast cleaning ability are well known in many 


industries, which report not only a cleaning job 


Other Pennsylvania Salt chemical 
products used in large quantity 
by industry 
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superbly done but at great savings of money. Start- 
ing with Orthosil as our original heavy-duty cleaner, 
we have developed a whole family of cleaners that 
meet, with laboratory precision, just about every 
industrial need. 

One or another of our Pennsalt Cleaners is likely to 
fit into your processes with efficiency and economy. 
Would you care to make a test? Our technical staff 
is ready to give full information and assistance. 
Write to Pennsalt Cleaner Division, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Dept. E. 


PENNSALT 


CLEANERS FOR INDUSTRY 


NSYLVANIA SALT 
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specific cases. Generally gold is an 
easy metal to deposit by electroplat- 
ing inasmuch as it “throws” well. 
By “throwing” is meant that the 
plate deposits in depressions readily. 
Thus a concave reflector can be gold 
plated easily using a flat anode. 
With chromium plating, which is 
somewhat difficult, it often is neces- 
sary to use curved anodes to get the 
metal to “throw.” 

As the work comes from the plat- 
ing tank it does not resemble the 
gold to which we are accustomed as 
the surface of the newly plated 
metal is a dirty brown. If a dull 
finish is desired such as seen on 
some kinds of work, sometimes 
called a matte finish, the article is 
wire brushed with a revolving nickei- 
silver wire brush. However, in the 
majority of cases the work is color 
buffed on a small canton flannel buff, 
3 to 6 inches in diameter, with stick 
rouge as an abrasive. This brings out 
the beautiful gold luster to which we 
are accustomed. 

An important branch of the gold 
plating business consists of plating 
ecclesiastical goods such as chalices, 
patens, altar vases, candlesticks, 
crosses, crucifixes, lecturns, etc. The 
time was when many of these ar- 
ticles were solid gold, but the pres- 
ent-day price of gold dictates that 
plated articles must be used. Of 


course, there are no end of churches 
where solid gold articles are used. 
The majority of new ecclesiastical 
goods on the market today are base 
metal, gold plated. 

Among other gold-plated articles 
in common use can be mentioned 
trophy cups of various kinds, lamps, 
tea sets, candlesticks, flat wire, such 
as trays, etc., and various articles 
of jewelry. Speaking of jewelry, 
there is quite a run of plating yellow 
gold plate on white gold articles 
that were in vogue some years ago 
as the yellow gold has come back 
into the market strongly. 

There are also a number of im- 
portant commercial uses for gold- 
plated articles of various kinds. For 
example, it has been found through 
experimentation that gold-plated re- 
flectors are highly efficient for use 
with the comparatively new infra- 
red electric lights employed in dry- 
ing lacquer, etc. 

A novel plating job recently done 
at the plant under discussion con- 
sisted of gold plating the inside sur- 
faces of brass tubing about 4 feet 
long and from % to 1% inches in 
diameter. These tubes are used for 
conveying oil from _ cotton-seed 
presses. It has been found that the 
gold-plated surfaces do not corrode 
and eliminate objectionable fumes 
that formerly were present in the 


extracting process. The methods fol- 
lowed in plating the interior surfaces 
of the tubes are of more than usual 
interest. Both ends of the tube are 
corked with a 1/16-inch diameter 
gold wire running through the corks 
so the anode is located in the center 
of the tube. The tube is filled with 
the plating solution and thus forms 
its own plating tank. The results are 
highly satisfactory. 

Many other novel gold-plating jobs 
could be cited. For example, the 
Ohio company gold plated the bump- 
ers, on an automobile purchased by 
the Shah of Persia when he visited 
the United States some years ago. 
Also the company gold plated all the 
trim on an automobile used at the re- 
ception of Colonel Lindbergh when 
he returned to the United States in 
triumph after his solo flight across 
the Atlantic ocean from the United 
States to France several years ago. 

Thus while the average gold plat- 
ing department in the small shop 
may employ only a few men, the in- 
dustry taken in the aggregate is 
highly important. The plating de- 
partment in jewelry and flat and 
hollow ware manufacturing plants 
is also another highly specialized 
branch of artistic work where gold 
plating is used frequently in large 
volume, especially on interiors of tea 
sets and various other hollow ware. 





New Hobart Foundry Has Monthly 
Capacity of 50,000 Finished Parts 


@ CASTINGS produced in the new 
nonferrous foundry recently placed 
in operation at the Troy, O., plant 
of Hobart Mfg. Co. range in size 
from small aluminum latch parts 
that weigh one ounce to main 


frames that weigh 14 pounds. De- 
signed and built by Austin Co., 
16112 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, this 
new unit is clean and airy, provid- 
ing logical 


surroundings for the 


62 


manufacture of parts for food pre- 
paring equipment. It has a capacity 
of 50,000 pounds of finished parts 
per month. 

The one-story monitor-type build- 
ing features continuous steel win- 
dows 10 feet high. These extend 
completely around the east, north 
and west sides to give maximum 
daylight illumination. The south end 
is walled off providing a space for 





a tinning plant. The west side is 
devoted to aluminum work—east 
side to brass. To prevent contamina- 
tion of metal of either department 
by that of the other, a brick wall 
was built to separate the two. This 
wall, 50 feet long, is only 4 feet 
high—high enough to prevent the 
interspersion of metal—not high 
enough to interfere with even dis- 
tribution of light. The cleaning de- 
partment, office, and a cage for elec- 
tric transformers, meters and other 
utility equipment are along the 
north wall. Along the south wall, 
adjoining the tinning plant, is ingot 
and sand storage space and a toilet 
room. The only connection between 
the tinning plant and foundry is 
through this room, which serves 
both departments. There is approxi- 
mately 350 square feet of floor space 
in the ingot storage room. Since 
the building is fire-proof, storage 
space for pattern equipment is pro- 
vided inside the foundry—on a mez- 
zanine over the toilet room and the 
sand storage bins. 

About 800 different active patterns 
are shelved according to index num- 


(Please turn to Page 76) 


At left is a view across the aluminum 

pouring floor of the new Hobart foundry. 

The brick wall, left center, separates the 

aluminum department from the brass 
department 
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No bigger than a cigarette 
M5 AS BRILLIANT 
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THE SUN! 











? ... IT HELPED BRING TELEVISION “out of the laboratory” by 
supplying higher levels of lighting, previously impracticable 
at close quarters, thus making televised images clearer. It is 
also used in photo-enlarging, engraving, and blue-printing. 
Is there a place in your business for this “Midget Sun’’? 





STARTING WITH THOMAS A. EDISON, General Electric re- 

search has constantly been finding ways to make G-E MAZDA 
lamps give more light for current consumed. Use of argon gas 
(carried in pipes above) was a great forward step. Other im- 
provements have increased lamp efficiency nearly 50% since 
1921... another reason for buying G-E MAZDA lamps! 










THE EARTH ITSELF IS A MIDGET compared to the sun. But this 

amazing new G-E “Midget Sun’’, 14 as bright as the sun’s sur- 
face, is no bigger than a cigarette! A 1000-watt water-cooled 
mercury lamp, made of special quartz glass, it already has many 
practical uses, for instance... 





3 BETTER LIGHTING helps step-up increased production sched- 
ules. The Lees-Bradner Machine Tcol Company in Cleve- 
land gets 27 footcandles by using 500-watt G-E MAZDA C 
(filament) lamps in modern fixtures. Ask your G-E lamp man or 
your electric service company about better light for your plant. 








G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 





HOW TO GET THE KIND OF LIGHTING 
YOU NEED...EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY! 


Although you may never have occasion to use the G-E 
“Midget Sun” described above, General Electric makes 
many other kinds and types of lamps to give your busi- 
ness better light for better seeing at lower cost than was 
ever before possible. 


Different kinds of work require different types of light- 
ing and varying amounts of light. Your G-E lamp man 
or your electric service company can show you how to 
get the lighting you need .. . easily and economically 
with G-E MAZDA lamps. 

For helpful information on how better lighting can im- 
prove your business, write General Electric Company, 
Dept. 166 -S-J, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The general offices of 
the Borg and Beck 
Division of Borg-War- 
ner Corporation in 
Chicago .afe well light- 
ed with 76 fixtures each 
containing four 40- 
watt G-E MAZDA day- 
light fluorescent lamps. 
Illumination on the 
desks is 35 footcandles. 
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Welding Tubes 


To improve quality of welded tubes, new processing line employs 


fixed precision forming rolls and drives each roll spindle. 


Good 


tubes produced consistently down to 44-inch outside diameter 


@ THE INCREASING use of tubu- 
lar shapes is accompanied by added 
emphasis on making the tube to 
suit consumer’s’ specifications in- 
stead of designing the articles to 
suit the physical characteristics of 
available tubes. Making welded 
tubes of special analysis steel with 
the exact physical characteristics 
desired means the welding equip- 
ment must operate uniformly and 
control all factors precisely if high 
quality work is to be done consist- 
ently. 

There are a number of princi- 
ples common to the making of all 
welded tubes—whether the mate- 
rial be low or high carbon, alloy 
or stainless steel. Of course, the 
first essential is that the material 
be weldable. Already many of the 
newer alloys have been checked for 
their resistance welding character- 
istics and have been found quite 
suitable. 

Next, there are a number of op- 
erating factors that must receive 
due consideration in welding the 
tube. First of these and possibly 
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one of the most important is proper 
forming. Extremely close control 
of the forming operations is a 
prime essential as it largely deter- 
mines whether or not a satisfac- 
tory weld will be made consist- 
ently. Machines such as that in 
Fig. 1, make resistance welded 
tubes in the range from % to 26 
inches in diameter and obtain closer 
control of the cold forming opera- 
tion by eliminating the older type 
of adjusting spindle which pro- 
vided for vertical alignment of top 
and bottom rolls with one another 
and also alignment for each com- 
plete pass of rolls with the others. 

Present accuracy of roll grind 
ing and modern precision bearings 
eliminate the need for a number of 


Fig. 1—Machines such as this make 
satisfactory welded tubes consistently 
in sizes from 1/4 to 26 inches in diameter 


these adjustments, thus simplify- 
ing the setup, reducing setup time 
and increasing production. The ma- 
chine shown employs antifriction 
bearing mounted spindles precisely 
ground from location on an ac- 
curately ground _ thrust-bearing 
shaft shoulder. Roll alignment is 
assured without any intermediate 
adjustment. A permanent accuracy 
within 0.001l-inch is easily obtained. 
To change rolls with this ar- 
rangement, it is only necessary to 
slide accurately ground-to-length 
contour rolls and spacers onto a 
spindle supported between two 
rigidly mounted bearings. The en- 
tire assembly then is locked in 
place by a shaft end nut. It has 
been found that this method often 
reduces roll setup time to one fourth 
that previously required. 
Proportioning of forming opera- 
tions must be done carefully to dis- 
tribute the forming work uniformly 
through the series of forming rolls. 
For best forming, it is essential 
that each forrning roll spindle he 
power driven. Otherwise, the en- 

















tire load of forming is taken on a 
few driven spindles, depending on 
the rigidity of the partially formed 
tube section to rotate the idling 
passes. While it is entirely possible 
to obtain satisfactory operation 
with idling passes, all forming rolls 
should be driven for a consistently 
good product. Also driving all roll 
spindles allows greater flexibility 
in the type of work that can be 
done and affords longer roll life 
as well as reducing drive mainte- 
nance. The most important factor, 
of course, is the closer control of 
forming operation which it pro- 
vides. 


Electrodes Must Fit Tubes 


To weld tubing successfully, it 
is essential that the electrode fit 
the contour of the tube accurately. 
While it is quite possible to trim 
electrode faces to suit an inaccu- 
rately formed tube, it is almost 
impossible to be sure that an ac- 
curate fit is maintained during op- 
eration unless the tube form pro- 
duced by the forming rolls is con- 
sistent. 

Of course it is possible to set 
the forming rolls to produce an 
odd-shaped tube from apparently 
single radii finish forming rolls. 
However, it is extremely difficult 
to produce this same odd shape 
consistently. Variables such as strip 
hardness and gage will upset this 
condition and make adjustment 
back to the original odd shape a 
tedious and difficult task. 

For simplicity, the single radius 
circular segment is an ideal shape 
for the electrode face. It allows 
mounting a simple single radius 
turning tool directly adjacent to the 
electrodes where it may be moved 
in quickly when trimming is re- 
quired. Also this affords use of a 
tube shaped to a circular cross sec- 
tion with close tolerances. This is 
most beneficial generally because 
this form is easiest to produce and 
control precisely. 

With accurately formed tube and 
electrodes, the amount of electrode 
contact can be predetermined as a 
definite area and current of a proper 
value transmitted. Improper form- 
ing also reduces efficiency by caus- 
ing current losses and scrap losses 
as well as the number of failures 
in processing and service. Fig. 2 
shows some results of improper de- 
sign of forming rolls on electrode 
contact. In Fig. 2a, forming a tube 


Fig. 2—Here 2a shows result of forming 

a tube with too large a radius at the 

top, 2b has too large a radius at the 
sides, 2c shows ideal condition 


Fig. 3—Test specimens made from ran- 

dom selections of actual production 

runs show excellent quality and duc- 
tility of the welded tube 
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with too large a radius at the top 
near the seam results in main pres- 
sure of electrodes and actual elec- 
trode contact at shaded area d, 
which may be only one half the 
electrode face. 

Attempting to overcome this con- 
dition by pressing electrodes down 
onto the tube only tends to curl 
the edges in toward the center, 
thereby pulling the area at point 
e away from the electrodes at the 
time of heating. Resultant pitting 
adjacent to the weld and unsteady 
current transmission at the weld 
point itself will result in fairly 
good weld at some places with un- 
satisfactory welds at others. A con- 
sistently good weld will be extreme- 
ly difficult to obtain. 

Fig. 2b indicates the results of 
forming a pear or oval tube with 
the long dimension vertical. Here 
the electrode pressure and current- 
carrying area are directly adjacent 
to the weld at shaded area e and 
tend to push the two edges of the 
strip to be welded away from each 
other when passing the weld point. 
The undesirable results are the 
same as experienced with the form 
in Fig. 3a. 

Fig. 2c shows the ideal condition 





for proper control of weld and for 
consistent production results. Weld- 
er and forming rolls used on the 
mill in Fig. 1 closely approach this 
ideal as evidenced by consistently 
good welds and long electrode life. 
Good results are obtained on tube 
sizes varying from ‘%-inch outside 
diameter with 0.020-inch wall to 6- 
inch diameter with 0.375-inch wall 
and in all standard pipe sizes from 
% to 3 inches. 

That the type of material if it is 
weldable does not effect a change 
in this principle was shown by a 
series of tests using four types of 
strip varying in hardness and an- 
alysis. These tests were further sub- 
stantiated by comparing results ob- 
tained with 0.10 and 0.65 per cent 
carbon material without changing 
roll or electrode settings. The lower 
carbon material, being much softer, 
formed to the desired contour and 
tolerance much easier than the 
high carbon and so gave a more 
easily controlled shape. By placing 
additional forming passes on the 
mill, more permanent setting of the 
0.65 per cent carbon strip was pos- 
sible. This then produced a_ tube 
shape of good tolerance and uni- 
formity with the result that 

















stronger welds and a consistently 
better product than under the first 


set of conditions were thereby ob- 


tained. 

To indicate results on actual pro- 
duction runs, a number of test spe- 
mens were picked at random. See 
Fig. 3. Here a and a are two sam- 
ples of 2-inch diameter, 0.109-inch 
wall cold-rolled steel tubing given 
a 25 per cent expansion test. This 
material was SAE 1020. Here b is 
a compression test on a 2-inch di- 
ameter 0.093-inch wall, cold-rolled 
steel tubing whose original length 
was 2% inches, final length, 1% 
inches. At c and d are two sample 
pieces of low-carbon _hot-rolled 
pickled, 1-inch outside diameter, 
0.065-inch wall tubing, expanded 50 
per cent without failure indicating 
the ductility of the weld. At e is a 
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Fig. 4—Here 4a is SAE 1010 parent 
metal—typical fine-grained ferrite with 
a scattering of pearlite, dark spots ap- 
pear to be inclusions from dirty steel. 
Material normally soft and ductile. At 
4b is SAE 1010 weld metal—large- 
grained ferrite with bands and spots 
of martensite and nodular pearlite, 
coarse phases produced by water 
quenching. This is a strong, fairly duc- 
tile weld. Next is 4c-—0.65 per cent car- 
bon weld metal, a fine-grained struc- 
ture with ferrite and nodular pearlite. 
Ductility equivalent to parent metal 
shown at right. 4d. This, 4d, shows 
ferrite and dark areas of fine pearlite, 
a fairly hard strong metal only moder- 
ately ductile. All at 250 diameters 


combined expansion and compres- 
sion test on 0.20 per cent carbon 
cold-rolled tube, 1% inches outside 
diameter, 0.037-inch wall, original 
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length 7 inches and final length 
4% inches. 

At f, Fig. 3, is a 25 per cent ex- 
pansion test on a 3-inch diameter, 
0.20 per cent carbon, cold-rolled 
steel tube with an 0.078-inch wall. 
At g is a multiple bend test on %- 
inch standard hot-rolled pickled 
strip tubing. Material was 0.70 per 
cent carbon reroll rail stock. Bends 
of 3-inch radius with weld on out- 
side and 90 degrees off bend plane 
are illustrated. 

Fig. 4 shows micrographs com- 
paring weld characteristics. Fig. 4a 
shows the parent metal of SAE 
1010 strip tubing of standard pipe 
size. Note fine-grained ferrite with 
scattered pearlite throughout—giv- 
ing a soft and ductile material. 
Fig. 4b indicates weld metal at the 
weld and shows results of rapid 
cooling or quenching with water 
after welding to produce large 
grain structure having bands of 
martensite running across. This 
structure, although not altogether 
as ductile as the parent material is 
of equal strength and can be ex- 
panded and bent to commercial 
radii without failure. Such a grain 
structure can be improved greatly 
if desired by controlling the cool- 
ant after welding. Grain structure 
of original size can be obtained, 
and in some cases even better. 
This depends on the condition of 
the strip before forming and on 
the analysis of the material. 

Fig. 4c shows parent material 
of 0.64 per cent carbon. This is a 
typical reroll rail stock, hot-rolled 
and pickled but unannealed. Micro- 
structure shown represents a nor- 
mally tough and moderately ductile 
metal with ferrite and areas of fine 
pearlite. 

Microstructure of the weld metal 
at the weld is shown in Fig. 4d, 

(Please turn to Page 77) 


Fig. 5—Closeup of welder and controls 

which are centered in benchboard at 

front. This unit is part of the processing 
line shown in Fig. 1 
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Marking Machine 


@ Quality Die Co., 9308 Baltimore 
avenue, Chicago, has introduced a 
Hoffmann production marker for 
high speed production marking of 
light or heavy formed metal parts. 
It is capable of marking 7000 pieces 
per hour without jamming by means 
of a specially designed rotary me- 
chanism. The machine is driven by 
a geared motor, driving mechanism 
being fully enclosed. Enclosed gears 





are greased through Alemite fittings. 
The marking die can take any num- 
ber of lines and may accomodate in- 
sert types to permit changing num- 
bers, serials, or insignia, and can be 
adapted to a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes. Operation of the mark- 
ing machine is automatic. 


Diesel Electric Sets 


@ Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., announces two new diesel elec- 
tric sets, the 88-41 and the 77-34. 
Both are powered by 4-cylinder die- 
sel engines. The 88-41 develops 41 
kilowatts at 900 revolutions per min- 
ute, when equipped with radiator 
fan. The 77-34 develops 34 kilowatts 
at the same revolutions per minute 
when equipped with a fan. The sets 
as self-controlled. Inbuilt regulation 
enables them to pick up relatively 
large motor loads with a minimum 
of light flicker and voltage drop. 
There are only three operating ad- 
justments on the engines, and none 
of these involve the fuel system. 
The generators are direct-connected, 
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rotating field type, available as 3- 
phase or single-phase 60-cycle or 50- 
cycle with a wide variety of volt- 
ages. 


Conduit Fittings 


@ Adalet Mfg. Co., 1448 East Forty- 
ninth street, Cleveland, has _ intro- 
duced conduit fittings, Form 37 
Adalets, which embody a different 
principle of interior design. The 
cross-section illustration shows the 
smooth curves on the inside of one 
of these fittings, showing the elimi- 
nation of turns that crack and cut 
insulation. The bell-mouth curve 





prevents sharp kinks in wires or 
cables on all right angle turns. In 
addition this design speeds the job 
by making it easier to pull the wires 
through. 


Carrying Case for 
Hand Grinders 


@ Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., has de- 
veloped a steel carrying case de- 
signed to keep hand grinders clean 
and to prevent hand grinding equip- 
ment from being misplaced. It 
measures 11 x 4% x 8% inches and 
has a compartment for storing extra 





mounted grinding wheels, abrasive 
bands and arbors. 


Surface Grinder 


@ wHanchett Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, 
Mich., has announced a large rotary 
plane grinder which is driven by a 
30-horsepower, 1200 revolutions per 
minute motor. Its grinding member 
is mounted on a cross rail between 
two columns. Provided with power 
elevation by 5-horsepower motors, 
this rail is automatically clamped 


to both the main and auxiliary 
columns. Grinding wheel head _ in- 
corporates hand and _ automatic 
down feed, 


and adjustable cross 





feed with a range of speeds of from 
3 to 9 inches per minute driven 
by a 4-speed “%-horsepower motor. 
The ways on which the wheel head 
travels are tiltable to an angle of 
5 degrees in either direction. The 
machine may be fitted with a 
straight wheel on a horizontal spin- 
dle, or a cylinder or segmental 
wheel on a vertical spindle. In any 
combination the wheel head can be 
hand or automatically fed in in- 
crements of from 0.0002 to 0.0003- 
inch. The 72 cr 84-inch table is 
driven by a 15-horsepower motor 
through a variable speed unit, which 
gives a range of table speeds from 
6 to 18 revolutions per minute. 
Clearance is provided to swing 
work up to 90 inches in diameter. 
The machine illustrated has a 24- 
inch diameter wheel with a 5-inch 
face. 


Battery Tester 


@ General Electric (Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces a new battery test- 
er which compensates for variations 
in temperature and has positive con- 
tact locking-type battery clips. It is 
easy to operate, calibrations being 
produced on the dial to prevent er- 
ror. Readirgs are obtained after 
the dial has been set to electrolyte 
temperature and rated battery ca- 
pacity. Condition of the battery is 
shown in the dial section indicated by 
the knob pointer. Reliability is pro- 
vided by a precision voltmeter and 
by a calibrated fixed high-rate dis- 
charge resistance. A shelf is pro- 
vided for the battery being tested. 


Pipe Cleaning Machine 


@ Oster Mfg. Co., 2057 East Sixty- 
first street, Cleveland, announces 
a new electric sewer and pipe clean- 
ing machine capable of removing 
stoppages several hundred feet from 
the pipe opening. It also is capable 
of passing through elbows and 
traps. Revolving different types 
and _stiffinesses of coiled wire 
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“snakes” with various augers and 
cutting tools attached to them, the 
machine cuts through roots, rags, 
grease, chips, cinders and other ob- 
structions. It is driven by a *%- 
horsepower’ reversible  variable- 
speed motor which is hooked up to 
the spindle pulleys by V-belts. A 
split pulley on the motor can be 
adjusted to lighten the tension on 
the V-belts, allowing them to slip 
before the “snakes” become over- 
strained. 

The gripping chuck which re- 
volves the “snakes” eccentrically is 
mounted on the spindle. The case 
and base of the machine are of 
sheet steel and the machine is 
mounted on casters. Its overall 
length is 15 inches, width 15 inches 
and its height 14 inches. 


Resistor 


@ International Resistance Co., 401 
North Broad street, Philadelphia, 
has introduced a complete line of 
noninductive IRC power wire wound 
resistors, from 10 to 200 watts and 
with any type of mounting. These 
utilize the Ayrton-Perry type of 
winding which assures full wattage 
‘ratings. All features of standard 
IRC resistors including the climate- 
proof coatings are included in the 
new units. 


Tramrail Carrier 


@ Cleveland MTramrail division, 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O., has developed a new 
tilting box grab and tramrail car- 
rier that picks boxes up, sets them 
down, or empties them by tilting, 
operations being manipulated by 
controllers in the cab. The equipment 
consists of a cab-operated motor- 
driven carrier with two independent 
hoisting units and motorized grab. 
The boxes used with the grab may 
be extended into or retracted from 
the suspension brackets by the oper- 
ator in the cab. The suspension 
brackets make it possible to inter- 
lock the boxes. The unit is avail- 
able in any size from three to five 
tons. 

The carrier travels on arch beam 
rails at 300 feet per minute. Tote 
boxes, spool boxes and other con- 
tainers may be handled with this 
equipment. 


Pencil Compass 


@ V. & E. Engineering Co., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. has introduced a 
VEECO bow pencil compass for 
use in industrial drafting rooms and 
shops. It is light in weight and is 
constructed of steel, except for the 
center screw thumb-piece and the 
handle, which are of dural. The cen- 
ter screw articulates with the legs 
by cylindrical nuts. The legs bear 
upon a double-grooved hinge pin of 
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Tothe Man With a Rust Problem 


TO THE EXECUTIVE 
TO THE PURCHASING AGENT 
TO THE MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 


SUBJECT: Your Rust Problem 


PENETROL stops further rust action 
on rusty steel——and you can paint over 
it. You don't have the trouble and ex- 
pense of trying to remove all the rust. 


Here is the problem and the answer: 


Diagrammatic Illustration of the Rust Problem 
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llustration of the Answer to the Rust Problem 
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broad base, insuring strength and 
alignment. 

The compass measures 6% inches 
in length and will describe circles 
up to 10 inches in diameter. When 
the pencil lead and shoulder point 
are replaced by the two points of 
hard alloy steel which are provided, 
the instrument becomes a divider. 


Fluorescent Luminaire 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has intro- 
duced an open end twin-lamp fluor- 
escent luminaire, utilizing 40-watt, 
48-inch Mazda type F white or day- 





light fluorescent lamps for general 
or supplementary lighting of low 
bay industrial areas. Available 
only in the spread distribution style, 
this FPR unit is for operation on 
125, 199-216 and 220-250 volts, 60 
cycle alternating current. 
Luminaire consists of a _ hood, 
reflector, lamp holders, starting de- 
vice and ballast equipment. The 
hood is of sheet steel and carries the 
hinged porcelain enameled steel re- 
flector. The lamp starter is self- 
contained in an aluminum housing 
which plugs into a socket located 
in the fixture hood. Two-lamp bal- 
last with starting compensator is 
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960 GEAR TEETH. ..ALL ALIKE 


s The tooth vernier on the finished product tells the story of 


exceptional accuracy... one pattern... ten large gears. . 


nine hundred and sixty teeth. ..each one exactly like the 


other. 


there’s a Horsburgh & Scott standardized gear for the job... | 


yx Whether it's a spur gear or some other type... 


accurate... husky... built to endure. Unceasing vigilance 


in the selection of materials and painstaking care in design | 


and manufacture make H & S Gears the finest in the world. 


You'll find proof in their trial. 


Your Company Letterhead Brings a Complete 448-Page Catalog 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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used to provide the high power fac- 
tor and to minimize cyclic flicker. 
The luminaire is arranged for rigid 
or flexible conduit, or chain suspen- 
sion mounting. 


Reversible Wrenches 


@ Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East Forty-fourth street, New York, 
has introduced three new size re- 
versible wrenches with bolt size ca- 
pacity of %-inch, %-inch and %-inch 
respectively. These, the CP 344-R, 
CP 349-R and CP 360-R are particu- 
larly valuable where nuts are to be 
applied or removed. They employ 
a slow rotary motor which is simple 
in design. 

The wrenches have no gears or re- 
Silient members in the driving unit. 
Their light weight and short overall 
lengths make them easy to handle. 


Neoprene Suit 


@ Industrial Products Co., 800 West 
Somerset street, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a Neoprene suit for use 
by handlers of oil, aklalis and acids. 
It is made in a 2-piece style with 


all seams vulcanized. The jacket , 

















has square shoulders, low stand-up 
collar, ball and socket snap fasteners 
with protecting fly front. The trous- 
ers are of the bib type with adjusta- 
ble suspenders of the same material. 


Flash Welder 


@ Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
Warren, O., has introduced a new 
F-4 flash welder which embodies 
features essential for high produc- 
tion. It is built with flat top platens 
on which may be mounted various 
types of clamping fixtures to ac- 
commodate many varieties of weld- 
ing jobs. Parallel keyways provided 
on these platens assure accurate 
alignment of the clamping fixture 
which is bolted on the platen sur- 
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faces. The flash chute is designed so 
it may be readily cleaned. It seals in 
the flash and prevents it from get- 
ting down into the transformer 
which is mounted in the frame be- 
low. 

The entire drive arrangement 
which is mounted on the moving 
platen end of the machine is en- 
closed. The drive mechanism is mo- 
tor driven through a variable speed 
drive and a gear reducer unit to 
the cam which controls the flash 
and upset period of the weld. This 
cam also is covered over to protect 
the flash and dirt from building 
upon the face. 


The machine is made in trans- 
former capacities up to 150 kilo- 
volt-amperes, suitable for welding 
stock up to one square inch weld- 
ing area. It may be used for rounds, 
flats or formed sections. 


Horizontal Miller 


@ Van Norman Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has introduced a 
new No. 2-S horizontal miller avail- 
able both in plain and universal 
types. It is designed for maximum 
metal-removing capacity. Eighteen 
spindle speeds from 25 to 1250 revo- 
lutions per minute are selected by 
a single lever, as are the 18 feeds 
which have directional controls both 
for front and rear. It also has a 
rapid traverse in all directions. The 
table measures 50 x 12 inches. 


All-Speed Variable 
Speed Transmission 


@ Standard Transmission Equip- 
ment Co., 416 West Eighth street, 
Los Angeles, announces a new all- 
spéed V-belt variable speed trans- 
mission. It operates on the variable 
pulley principle, and consists of two 
interlocking pulleys mounted on a 
common shaft. The variable speed 
spindle can be pivoted laterally be- 
tween the motor and the driven ma- 
chine to provide new running di- 
ameters on the interlocking pulleys. 


The selected speed is maintained 
by a lock nut on the control quad- 
rant, and the oblique slot which au- 
tomatically and positively guides the 
spindle at all times insures belt 
alignment. Special impregnated 
bronze bearings are used with 
forced lubrication provided at all 
times. The unit is available in three 
sizes for *%-inch A and B-belts and 
in speed ranges up to 12-1. 


Briquetting Presses 


@ Milwaukee Foundry Equipment 
Co., 3238 West Pierce street, Mil- 
waukee, has placed on the market 
a new line of hydraulic briquetting 
presses for briquetting of any type 
of metal borings or turnings. The 
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T THE plant of the Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, steel 
sheets to be annealed are stacked on bases and covered 
with corrugated steel hoods. Gas furnaces are then swung over 


the hoods. 


In these annealing operations, the bases are subjected to ex- 
treme heat and heavy loads. In previous experience, the bases 
broke down after 50 heats—had to be rebuilt. Since rebuilding 
with CAREY HI-TEMP and 85% MAGNESIA, the bases are as 


good as new after 50 heats. 


The tougher the job, the more you need CAREY Insulations. 
Whatever your insulation problem, put it up to CAREY. 
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THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS OF 
ASPHALT — ASBESTOS — MAGNESIA 


Roofing - Siding - Flooring - insulations - Expansion Joint 
Roof Coatings and Cements - Waterproofing Materials 
Asbestos Paper and Millboard 





Magnesia-Asbestos 


HEAT INSULATIONS 








line is available in capacities of %, 
1 and 2 tons per hour. The presses 
are automatic and operate hydraul- 
ically from a constant delivery oil 
pump developing a pressure of 1500 
pounds. At the start of the opera- 
tion a magnetic feed, equipped with 
rheostat control, flows the material 
to be briquetted at a uniform rate 
into a receiving hopper. A large 
main piston propels the ramming 
tool forward forcing a quantity of 
the loose chips into a die attached 
to the front end of the hopper. The 
material is pressed into almost solid 
form against a massive fixed anvil 
by the continuing forward stroke of 


the ram which develops a final pres- 
sure of 120 tons. 

While the briquett is still held 
firmly against the anvil by di- 
minished pressure on the ram, the 
receiving hopper, independently ac- 
tuated, moves back from the anvil 
stripping the die from the briquett. 
Upon reversal of the ram motion 
the briquett drops into a chute be- 
low the press and is carried away. 
The receiving hopper carrying the 
die returns to its original position. 
Electrical and pressure actuated 
valves control and synchronize all 
movements of the various parts. 

Briquetts made from steel turn- 
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Recent additions to our plant have 
increased our annual capacity of ““GLOBE”’ 
Superior Ladle Brick to 42,000,000 brick 
per year... to meet the demand made 
necessary because of years of fully satis- 
factory service to the steel industry. 

“GLOBE” Superior Ladle Brick, either 
wire cut or dry pressed, will improve your 
metal . . . eliminate dirty steel . . . reduce 
lost time due to refractory replacement... 


and lower per ton brick costs. 

Whether you need a few hundred or 
several thousand ladle brick, we can supply 
your requirements immediately. 


May we have an opportunity to quote 
on your next order? 











EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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ings will have a minimum density of 
approximately 70 per cent while 
those made from cast iron will have 
a density of at least 80 per cent. 
The presses come completely mount- 
ed on their own base. Where steel 
turnings are to be briquetted, cut- 
ting oils can be salvaged almost 
completely at the press by use of 
suitable drain pans and deflectors 
as the material is squeezed prac- 
tically dry by the heavy pressures. 


Hand Gluer 


@ A-B-C Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl., has 
introduced a hand gluer of 26-inch 
capacity for users of corrugated 
shipping containers. It is available 
in all lengths, starting with a stand- 
ard 6-foot unit. The only operating 
adjustment on the entire machine 
is the vertical adjustment of the 
upper belt section which is control- 
led by a crank. Motion is trans- 
mitted by solid steel shafts through 
cut-steel worm-and-spur gears to 
racks cut in heavy steel uprights. 
The light-weight upper section can 
be easily and quickly adjusted to 
different container heights. The ma- 
chines are mounted on 4-inch steel 
and ball-bearing casters for easy 





movement from place to place. The 
upper belt runs over crowned wood 
pulleys mounted on ball-bearings. 
These end-pulleys are 4 inches in di- 
ameter. Ample adjustments are pro- 
vided to take up belt stretch or to 
adjust bell travel. Power is supplied 
and speed reduction secured by Mas- 
ter geared-head motors. Metal parts 
are protected against rust by nickel 
plating or by paint. This hand gluer 
is guaranteed against defective ma- 
terials and workmanship for 12 
months. 


Chaser Grinder 


@ Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, 
Conn., announces a new No. 20 
chaser grinder for resharpening of 
chasers—both on the chamfer and 
on the cutting face. It features a 
work table mounted directly on a 
plane ground surface. It may be 
manually fed both longitudinally 
and transversely. The spindle hous- 
ing is pivotally mounted on a sad- 
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dle equipped with three ground 
ways. The saddle may be adusted 
vertically by means of an elevating 
hand wheel and it can be securely 
locked in position against the ways 
by means of a binding knob. Final 
vertical adjustment of the grinding 
wheel is made by means of a small 
micrometer hand wheel. The weight 
of the driving motor in combina- 
tion with the pivotal spindle mount 
prevents any backlash. 

The spindle, itself, is equipped 
with a tapered bronze bearing at 
the front and a radial ball bearing 
at the rear. Adjustment for wear 
can be made by tightening an ad- 
justing nut at the forward end of 
the spindle. Longitudinal table 
travel of the machine is 8 inches. 
A 1/3-horsepower single or poly- 
phase motor furnishes the power 
through a V-belt drive. The ma- 
chine takes up 44 x 32 inches of 
floor space. 


Plunger Packings 


@ Wayne Davies Packings Inc., 325 
West Huron street, Chicago, has in- 
troduced a new reinforced hydraulic 
U_ packing in section sizes from 
% to %-inch inclusive, for any 
plunger diameter from 9 to 90 
inches. Its wear wall and heel are 
doubly reinforced against wear on 
the contact leg and against pinch 
from excessive clearance between 
plunger and gland ring. It may be 
reinforced with any adaptable ma- 
terial over the U packing base. 
The standard reinforcement is tough 
chrome tanned belting leather 
backed by oak tanned belting stock. 
It is automatic in adjustment to any 
pressure, and a phosphor bronze 
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spring spacer maintains a light 
pressure against the inside of the 
bevelled contact lip. This spring 
spacer can be used through the 
service life of several packings. 
The white oak spacer is steam bent 
to the packing channel, forming 
the frame to which the spring is 
secured, and fits snugly against 
the cuter lip or outer circumference 
of the U. The oak spacer extends 
beyond the packing lips and serves, 
by its contact with the end of the 
packing recess, to hold the U pack- 
ing in position to seal at all times. 
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Stocking steel for Consumers Steel Co., 


Detroit, Michigos 













NLIKE a locomotive crane that 
is confined to tracks or an 


overhead crane whose travel 
limited by its structure, the North- 
west Crawler Crane goes anywhere. 


Coal and ashes at the power plant, 
scrap from the machine shop, load- 
ing on the shipping platform, un- 
loading at the receiving platform, 
piling in the store yard, repair 
work and upkeep about the plant 
are all in the day's work—all 
day—every day. It speeds up plant 
operation and does things that 
you probably couldn't get done 
before—and with the safety and 
economy of gasoline, Diesel or 
electric power—a size for every 


plant— 


4‘ tons to 40 ton capacity. 





NORTHWEST 


THE CRANE THAT GOES ANYPLACE 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 


1805 Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 


Illinois 





Built in a 


range of 18 
sizes — 412 to 
40 tons capa- 
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New Hobart Foundry 
(Concluded from Page 62) 


bers on portable-type metal shelv- 
ing. 

All types of patterns are used, 
including loose patterns, follow 
boards and match plates. The reason 
the foundry has to stock such an 
unusually wide range of different 
size slabs and boards is that it is 
called upon from time to time to 
make service parts for obsolete mod- 
els—often models originally made 
by independent companies long since 
absorbed by Hobart. Yet there isn’t 
enough of this parts business to 
warrant standardization now of 
either the patterns or the diversi- 
fied methods of operation. The three 
sand bins under the mezzanine have 
a total capacity of between 150 and 
175 tons. Most of the equipment in 
the foundry was installed new with 
the building. The core oven is a 
latest type recirculating unit with 
complete safety equipment. It is a 
12-drawer double unit oven with a 
shelf capacity of 150 square feet. 
Fuel is natural gas of 1000 B.t.u. 
Automatic controls maintain con- 
stant temperatures, and an exhaust 
fan draws out fumes and smoke. 

Located beyond the coremakers 
are three aluminum furnaces—two 
melting furnaces and a_ hold- 
ing furnace for permanent mold 
production. The first two have 
capacity of 250 pounds’ each, 
the third a capacity of 320 
pounds. Some 3000 pounds of metal 
easily can be melted here per day. 
Three brass melting furnaces 
equipped with 45-size crucibles are 
at the north end of the building. A 
cantilever hoist supported on an 
overhead I-beam is used for lifting 
the 135-pound capacity crucibles out 


of the furnaces into the pouring 
shank. 

Smoke and fumes are removed 
by two 36-inch fans mounted in 


the wall just below a large hood. 
The furnace section is closed off on 
each side by hood-to-floor panels of 
sheet metal. 

In line with best safety practices 
for transporting and handling sand 
and castings, the floor of the build- 
ing provides plenty of room for 
these movements. Wide aisles sepa- 
rate departments and each is clearly 
marked on the floor with wide white 
lines. 


Announces Revision of 
SAE Steel Specifications 


@ International Nickel Co. Inc., 67 
Wall street, New York, announces 
its revised data sheet section VII 
No. 1, “Society of Automotive En- 
gineers Standard Specifications for 
Steels.” This incorporates the 
latest additions and revisions in the 
SAE and ASTM steel specifications, 
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plus additional data on standard 
test specimens. 


Carboloy Extends 
Drawing Die Line 


® Availability of standard Carboloy 
round hole dies for drawing sizes 
of bar and tubing up to 3% inches 
diameter, and improvements in con- 
struction in the larger series—R-7 
to R-16—of standard drawing dies, 
are announced by Carboloy Co. Inc., 
P. O. Box 239, R. Pk. A., Detroit. 
Introduction of the R-18 type as 
a standard provides for nib dimen- 





sions of 5.50 inches diameter by 
2.125 inches in height, with a cast- 
ing dimension of 9 x 3% inches. 
It is designed for drawing work 


ranging from 2% to 3% inches 
diameter. 
In addition, “cored” dies pre- 


viously available only in the smaller 
—R-1 to R-6—series also are now 
available in the series R-7 through 
R-10, for drawing fractional sizes 
of bar and tubing from 3/16 to %- 
inch in size. 

Principal improvement in_ the 
larger series of dies, from the R-10 
through R-16, is a material increase 
in the size of the nib. 


HERE is no other Magnet Controller like the 
EC&M Automatic. Not only does it give fast, clean 
releases of the load, speeding up magnet operations, 
but contacts last many times longer than with previ- 
ous types. Higher lifting capacity, too, is maintained 
through cooler magnet operation, since reverse- 
current is turned off automatically. 


Many users of this improved Magnet Controller 


report unusually long contact life. 


Possible, because the LINE-ARC 


principle controls the arc scientifically. At the instant of opening, the 
arc is transferred from the contacts to the arcing-plate and blow-out 
guard. This keeps contacts cool, insuring longer life than has ever been 


possible heretofore. 


Investigate this EC&M Magnet Controller. For use with any make or 
any size of magnet. Write for 2-color, illustrated Folder giving complete 


information. 
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HEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR CRANES, MILL DRIVES AND 
MACHINERY ®BRAKES oLIMIT 
STOPS LIFTING MAGNETS AND 
AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS. 
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Welding Tubes 
(Concluded from Page 68) 


the darker area being the weld it- 
self. Here are found ferrite and 
nodular pearlite, a material with 
hardness usually equaling that of 
the parent metal or slightly lower 
in some cases—yet stronger and of 
finer grain size. 

Slow cooling was found one of 
the important factors when weld- 
ing these higher carbon steels, par- 
ticularly at high production speeds. 
Other important factors when weld- 
ing higher carbon and alloy steels 
include the welding current, speed 


and method of adjusting the weld- 
ing rolls. Of course there is a verv 
definite relation between the first 
two factors—speed of welding and 
welding current value—-as the heat 
applied to any point of the weld 
is a function of both of these. With 
a mill driven at constant speed and 
regulation made by adjusting weld- 
ing current, control is only avail- 
able in definite steps which some- 
times makes it difficult to obtain 
the exact combination desired—re- 
sulting in either an underheated or 
overheated weld. By using direct- 
current variable-speed motors with 
rheostatic control or mechanical 


MAGNET CONTROLLERS 
All Types of Magnets 
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variable-speed transmissions, the 
equipment shown affords extremely 
small increments of control and al- 
lows precise setting of the speed- 
current ratio. 

To make this control equipment 
more accessible, a complete bench- 
board is provided as shown in Fig. 
5. Here are located the start-stop 
buttons for the main mill motor, 
buttons for welding contactor, in- 
crease and decrease speed buttons 
for motor-driven rheostat or motor 
driven control on _ variable-speed 
transmissions, cut-off motor  but- 
tons and other control equipment 
together with ammeter, voltmeter 
and speed indicator for welding. 
Just below the benchboard and in 
the same base is the welding cur- 
rent control lever, having 12 points. 
Centralizing all controls allows the 
operator to obtain best possible re- 
sults. 

Amount of upset is another fac- 
tor which must be controlled ac- 
curately. The necessary variation is 
provided by fine adjusting screws 
with micrometer dials used to set 
the welder squeeze rolls as desired. 
These adjusting screws are within 
easy reach and Vision at the front 
of the welder. 

Experimentation Needed 


As a result of careful attention 
to all these factors, the range of 
work which can be handled is 
greatly increased. At the present 
time, standard mills of this design 
are built in five sizes to produce 
tubing from %-inch outside diame- 
ter with 0.02-inch walls to 5-inch 
diameter with 0.209-inch wall of 
various strip analyses from hot- 
rolled, pickled, sandblasted or cold- 
rolled strip. 

Intensive investigation as to pos- 
sibility of making a standardized 
mill to work all known weldabie 
materials has shown this to be a 
difficult task. The demand for 
welded tubing of lighter weight and 
higher strength necessitates con- 
tinued experimentation. Continued 
effort in this direction open the field 
to new producers of tubular shapes. 
It is entirely possible that such 
equipment as described here may 
be amortized on specialty products 
while building sales on the common 
or more standard types—this allow- 
ing experimental work to be done 
at minimum or no extra cost. 

By experimenting on the new ma- 
terials, weldable alloys having 
higher strength are being discov- 
ered. This method of attack often 
is much more practical than at- 
tempting to produce tubing from 
a specified alloy which may not be 
welded easily. 

Advances in development of light- 
weight vehicles and aircraft are 
sure to result in a rapidly expand- 
ing demand upon tubing manufac- 
turers. 











Age Hardening 


(Concluded from Page 50) 


well B hardness. To measure strain- 
aging other samples. were cold 
rolled 15 per cent, heated to 850 
degrees Fahr., for five minutes and 
tested 24 hours later. He explained 
that high oxygen lost 88 per cent 
and low oxygen 12 per cent of or- 
iginal impact strength. 

It is evident that the extent of 
aging in fully rimming or effer- 
vescent steel is mostly dependent 
on steelmaking practice and proc- 
essing and is not essential to manu- 
facture the high cost nonaging 
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steels to meet present-day require- 
ments of the stamping trade. The 
further steel practices drift out of 
equilibrium the greater becomes 
the susceptibility of the steel to 
age, which generally means greater 
amounts of oxygen, etc. In this 
event the Rockwell B hardness may 
increase 15 or more points, which 
would render the product unfit for 
use. 

The fact that strain aging can 
be minimized by deoxidation in 
rimming steel and to a greater de- 
gree in fully deoxidized steel, indi- 
cates its association with the oxy- 
gen content of the metal. Actual 
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COATING 


SUPERIOR HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


Keeps heat inside, with a coating of plastic insulation. 


One inch thickness equivalent to about nine inches of 
fire brick wall in insulation value. 


More economical in cost and installation, on existing 
furnaces, than walls of insulation brick. 


Easily applied and largely reclaimable for re-use, after 


removal. 


Most widely used material for high temperature insula- 


tion, up to 2000°F. 
a 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therm-O-Flake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 


Granules, Brick, Block, Concrete 
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precipitation with strain aging has 
not been definitely established; pre- 
cipitation with quench aging, how- 
ever, is more apparent. With strain 
aging there evidently is some mech- 
anism that affects only a sort of 
physical system of distortion of the 
lattice parameter or crystallograph- 
ic relationship without a change of 
microstructure. 

The processings of the steel that 
show slight aging were all reduced 
to 0.0375 gage from hot band gages 
ranging from 0.060 to 0.140 and all 
annealed over 1280 degrees Fahr., 
averaging approximately 35 hours 
over 1240 degrees Fahr., at the low- 
est temperature point in the box 
annealing. This material had a well- 
defined grain with sharp demarca- 
tion of the grain boundaries such 
as represented in Fig. 5. 

On the other hand samples se- 
lected at random which had aged 
to varying degrees, often had pocr 
or imperfect microstructure either 
where the grains were considerably 
elongated because of insufficient 
anneal or where minute grains ex- 
isted between a more normal grain 
or where granular pearlite was 
present. The photomicrograph 
shown in Fig. 3 represents this con- 
dition. 


Method Is Expensive 


If it becomes necessary to pro- 
duce nonaging steels to meet spe- 
cifications it will be costly irrespec- 
tive of what method is followed. 

The most commonly known prac- 
tice is that of treating the steel 
with varying amounts of aluminum 
and this varies a great deal from 
plant to plant, some adding the to- 
tal amount to the ladle and others 
varying amounts to the ladle and 
the balance to the mold. This quan- 
tity of aluminum varies from 2 to 
6.5 pounds per ton of steel. Some 
use varying amounts of aluminum 
with varying amounts of titanium 
even to high additions of the ti- 
tanium. Some who produce steel 
with a manganese content of 0.80 
per cent and a carbon of about 
0.04 per cent and bottom pour the 
heats use less aluminum. At some 
plants low silicon, 0.02 to 0.05 or 
0.03 to 0.07 per cent, is used and 
deoxidation is completed with alu- 
minum. Some is made in regular 
molds without hot-tops, some with; 
others follow the practice of using 
big-end-up molds with hot tops. 
Then again heating is more costly 
with the problem of yield and sur- 
face conditioning of the slab be- 
coming more important than with 
rimmed steel. Furthermore, anneal- 
ing is more important requiring 
hisher temperatures and soaking 
time. 

Most of these nonaging steels are 
of low carbon generally from 0.04 
to 0.05 per cent carbon and man- 
ganese usually over 0.35 per cent. 
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The principle of this method of 
deoxidation is to have an excess 
of aluminum to free dissolved oxy- 
gen and to yield a residual metal- 
lic aluminum. The amount may 
vary from 0.02 to 0.08 per cent or 
higher depending upon the previ- 
ously existing condition of the steel 
or the method of refining the melt. 


Of course it is possible to attain 
excellent physical properties and 
qualities with nonaging steels; that 
is, low Rockwell, high Olsen and 
high elongation values. There is a 
method of emulsifying low-carbon 
steel with molten acid slag to at- 
tain deoxidation which does not in- 
troduce residual nonmetallic inclu- 
sions that are ever present with 
metallic deoxidizers. The cost fac- 
tor must necessarily be borne in 
mind when considering a change 
to a nonaging high-cost steel. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Fork Trucks, Pallets 


(Concluded from Page 56) 


tional horsepower motors from Fort 
Wayne to Schenectady, a unit load 
was designed that could be packed 
and steel strapped as the motors 
came off the assembly line at Fort 
Wayne—200 motors to a unit. This 
same unit load was suitable for 
delivery to the refrigerator assem- 
bly line at Schenectady. 


When first it was proposed to 
ship these units as a floating load 
in a freight car, there was consid- 
erable discussion as to whether 
it was advisable to ship carload 
motors without bracing, see Fig. 4. 
However, the method has proved so 
successful that we are now ship- 
ping fractional motors to approxi- 
mately 20 customers in this manner 

with no bracing in the car. 


As to whether the light materials 
and cartons can be handled safely 
when stacked loose on pallets, the 
fork trucks are equipped with motor- 
driven mechanism to tilt the mast 
either forward or backward. High 
backrests are used on the fork 
carriage when bulky materials are 
handled. During transit, the mass 
is tilted backward so the material 
leans against the back rests. Where 
light materials on pallets are trans- 
ported over rough pavements on 
yard trailers, they are wired onto 
the pallets. 


As to the longest distance from 
receiving platform to storage that 
is practical, it has been found ap- 
proximately 100 yards is the most 
efficient haul. However, transport- 


ing up to 300 yards may be war- 
on occasions. On 
the pallet 


longer 
loads are placed 


ranted 
hauls, 
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when claims give way to facts...and there 
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On trailers by the fork truck and 
then are transported to the stock 
room using the fork truck as a 
tractor. The truck unit then is 
right at hand to unload trailers 
and tier the material in the stock- 
room. 

As regards running out of power 
with the battery trucks, all these 
trucks are operated two or three 
Shifts so two sets of batteries with 
enough capacity for an 8-hour shift 
are purchased for each truck. Thus 
one set can be charged while the 
other is in service. They are then 
changed between shifts to give con- 
tinuous operation of the _ truck. 
Where truck operation is exception- 
ally hard, the battery may be 
charged at noon after 4 hours’ 
service. 

Batteries for the 10,000-pound 
truck are an adaptation of the loco- 
motive type battery and have a 
capacity of 1000 ampere-hours— 
easily ample to run the truck for 
12 hours. Two sets of batteries 
then permit operating the truck 
24 hours a day as the changeover 
takes only a few minutes. 
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@ According to three engineers of 
General Electric X-Ray Corp., 2012 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, a film 
of metal is a better lubricant than 
lubricating grease or oil under cer- 
tain conditions. They found that 
in a special type of x-ray tube, in 
which the target is rotated at high 
speed, a thin coating of metallic 
barium makes an efficient lubricant. 
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In the high vacuum demanded by 
x-ray tubes ordinary lubricants are 
out of question since any vapori- 
zation of the lubricant spoils the 
vacuum and renders the tube use- 
less. : 

The vaporizing of metallic barium 
to place a film on the steel ball 
bearings of the rotating target 
greatly reduces the friction. 

Under the normal operating tem- 
peratures of the x-ray load the film 
will effectively lubricate an anode 
bearing for 50 to 100 hours of ro- 
tation. As the average time of ro- 
tation per x-ray exposure is about 
five seconds, this corresponds to be- 
tween 36,000 and 72,000 exposures 
of the sort usually made in study- 
ing the chest or heart. 

It seems possible that application 
can be made to other cases in which 
rotating devices have to be oper- 
ated in vacuum, according to the 
engineers. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


we spend more and more time pro- 
ducing less and less until we have 
turned the clock backward to com- 
plete hand economy and scarcity. 

Is it not thus evident that the 
only path for this country to take 
is to continue to employ efficient 
methods so that we can produce 
more with less effort? After all, 
a high standard of living consists 
simply in having things we want, 
and we cannot have these things 
unless they are first produced or 
manufactured. We must have con- 
fidence that the system which 
brought this country into its po- 
sition of leadership in the world 
will continue to work. In fact, it 
is continuing every day. 

It is rather obvious that if this 
thoughtless move to penalize the use 
of efficient machines should gain 
headway the first to suffer would 
be the men employed in this and all 
other similar plants, because the 
machines produced are all intended 
to do some job more efficiently, with 
less effort and cost than with meth- 
ods formerly employed. 

Why is it so many people seem 
willing to turn away from the very 
system of free enterprise which has 
given them so much? Why are 
there people willing to trade this 
free opportunity to advance to any 
height their ability allows, for an 
unknown system or one already 
proved a failure in other countries? 

Why give any attention at all to 
the idea that we suffer from over- 
production, too much technology, 
must stop invention, declare a pa- 
tent holiday, turn back to the old 
handicrafts? 

L. J. FLETCHER 
Assistant general saies manager, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Steel Users Buying 


For First Quarter 


General demand quickens as defense needs 


grow. Exports set new record. Coke prices 


rise. 


@ WITH additional tonnage coming to mills, already 
operating close to practical capacity, efforts to meet 
delivery demands caused the production rate last week 
to rise %2-point, to 93% per cent. 

Consumer anxiety to cover requirements has caused 
some orders to be booked for first quarter delivery, 
at prices prevailing at time of delivery. This tonnage 
is not large but increasing, indicating the attitude of 
consumers toward future commitments. In addition 
to increasing demands for defense needs mills are re- 
ceiving orders from a wider variety of miscellaneous 
consumers. Some accumulation of inventory is tak- 
ing place but it is not considered larger than condi- 
tions warrant. 


Loading of steelmaking scrap for export to Japan 
is being expedited at a number of ports in anticipation 
of the embargo effective Oct. 15. Possibility of ton- 
nages being thrown back on the domestic market has 
not yet had an appreciable effect and prices are advanc- 
ing in a number of centers in spite of this factor. Much 
of the export scrap has been gathered in districts re- 
mote from steelmaking centers where its effect on the 
domestic situation has not been important. Prices 
realized on recent railroad lists have been at higher 
levels, affording an accurate indication of the indus- 
trial pulse. The composite of steelmaking scrap ad- 
vanced 16 cents to $20.62 last week as Pittsburgh 
quotations rose. The same influence caused the iron 
and steel composite to rise 7 cents to $38.05. 

Automobile production continues to increase, 105,- 
153 cars being produced last week, an increase of 9163 
over the preceding week and nearly 40 per cent above 
the 76,095 produced in the corresponding week last 
year. This rate means rapid consumption of stee! 
and mills are being pushed for deliveries to main- 
tain the high rate. 

Pig iron production in September totaled 4,172,551 
net tons, 1.5 per cent under the August output, be- 
cause of one less working day, but constituting the 
largest September production since this publication 
started compilation in 1918. The daily rate in Sep- 
tember was 139,085 tons, 1.8 per cent greater than 
the 136,599 tons daily average in August. This was 


the highest daily rate for any month since May, 1929. 
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Scrap continues upward movement 





Demand 


quarter buying. 
eo 
Pruces. 


further. 


Production 





Active blast furnaces increased from 190 to 192 in 


September. 


Steel exports in August set an alltime record, with 
1,046,084 tons, exclusive of scrap, superseding the for- 
mer record of 707,809 tons in July. This is the first 
time exports have exceeded 1,000,000 tons in a month. 
Great Britain was the largest buyer, taking between 
60 and 65 per cent of the total. Tonnage going to 
Canada, which is indirectly largely for Great Britain, 
was also heavy. Total shipments for eight months 
were three and a half times those for the correspond- 
ing months last year. Scrap exports, at 355,991 tons, 
were only slightly greater than the 327,129 tons in 
July and the total for eight months was less than 
in the same period last year. 


By-product coke prices are advancing as producers 
foresee a shortage among the possibilities this fall. As 
usual in time of heavy fuel demand beehive ovens are 
being lighted to supplement by-product production and 
the outcome depends largely on the number of the 
latter put in service. Some additional by-product ca- 
pacity is under construction, which will ease the situa- 
tion when it is completed. 

Association of American Railroads, after survey of 
expected demands on carriers, has recommended pur- 
chase of 100,000 additional freight cars in the year 
ending Oct. 1, 1941. At the usual rate this would re- 
quire about 1,000,000 tons of steel, largely plates. 
Freight car awards in September were 9735 units, 
bringing the tota! for nine months to 39,297, highest 
since 1937. 

Slight changes in production caused a net increase 
of %-point in the operating rate, moving up to 
93% per cent, a new high, with indications of little 
change in coming weeks. Chicago gained 1% points 
to 9742 per cent, making up part of the previous week’s 
drop. Youngstown gained 1 point to 85 per cent, Cleve- 
land 2 points to 88, New England 3 points to 88, Cin- 
cinnati 2 points to 90 and St. Louis 2% points to 82% 
per cent. Pittsburgh dropped 1 point to 87% per 
cent. Rates were unchanged at Detroit, 94 per cent; 
Birmingham, 97; Buffalo, 90.5; Wheeling, 97; Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 92. 






Continues strong; some first 


Coke advancing; scrap rises 


Up %-point to 93% per cent. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Oct. 5 
Iron and Steel .... $38.05 
Finished Steel 56.60 


Steelworks Scrap.. 20.62 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


Sept. 28 Sept. 21 
$37.98 $37.96 
56.60 56.60 
20.46 20.13 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Sept., 1940 July, 1940 
$37.93 $37.63 
56.60 56.60 
20.05 18.56 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1939 Oct., 1935 
$37.62 $32.84 
55.90 53.70 
21.45 12.72 


plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Iron bars, Chicago . 

Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago ; 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ; 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, No, 24 galv., Gary 

Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. ... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Sheet bars, 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, 
Rerolling billets, 

Wire rods No. 5 to 


»-inch, Pitts. 


Oct. 5, Sept. July Oct. 
1940 1940 1940 1939 
2.15«¢ 3.18¢ 2.15¢e 2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.25 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 3:215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.275 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.1%) 2.10 2.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
$5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 2.50 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.900 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1,92 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. . 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago. . 
Southern No. 2, 
Southern No. 2 del. 
No, 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.). 
Malleable, Valley 


Pittsburgh... 
del. 


Gray forge, del. 
Ferromanganese, 


Scrap 
Heavy melt. steel, 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 


Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 


Rails for rolling, Chicago . 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, 
Chicago, by-product 


furnace, 


fdry., del. 


Birmingham ... 
Cincinnati. . 


Pittsburgh 125.33 


<a ae 


ovens... 
foundry, ovens... 


Oct. 5, Sept. July Oct. 

1940 1940 1940 193 

. $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 
>: 22.50 22.50 22.50 
24.34 24.34 24.34 24.34 
ee te 24.21 24.21 24.21 
23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
19.38 19.38 19.38 19.38 
22.89 22.89 22.89 22.89 

i. eo 25.215 25.215 25.215 
ms 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
af 23.00) 23.00 23.00 23.00 
30.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 

igs a 23.17 23.47. 23.17 


125.33 125.33 105.33 





STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh ....... 2.10¢ 
Chicago, Gary ..... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10c 
Detroit, del. 2.20c 
Ne ic takin a os yee 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. ... 2.10c 
New York, del. 2.34c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.27¢ 
Granite City, Ill, ..... 2.20c 
Middletown, O. . 2.10c 
Youngstown, O. ........ 2.10¢ 
ereineham ......6s000 meee 
Pacific Coast ports .....-. 2.65c 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh eer er 
Chicago, Gary ...... 3.05¢c 
Buffalo “a 3.05¢ 
Cleveland Poe eee 
Detroit, delivered ....... 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.37¢ 
ee ae 3.39c 
Granite City, Il. 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O. .. BSc 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.05c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 3.70c 
Galvanized No, 24 
Pittsburgh .....6..... .. 8.50c 
Chicago, Gary ........ 3.50c 
Buffalo ees 
Sparrows Point, Md, .... 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. <a re 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 


Birmingham 3.50c 
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Granite City, Ill. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Pacific Coast ports 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary 
Pacific Coast 


Enameling Sheets 


No.10 No. 20 


Pittsburgh 2.75¢c 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢c 
Middletown, O.. 2.75c 
Pacific Coast .. 3.40c 


3.35c 
3.35c 
3.45¢ 
3.35¢ 
3.35¢ 
3.35¢ 
4.00c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 


Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 

|. Rae 24.00 25.00 
Pe Fd anwkes 27.00 29.00 
RRA As Sn 3 34.00 36.00 
ee GUFAD ......> 21.50 23.50 
Cos Strip. 6... 28.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 
No. No. No. No. 
410 430 442 446 


Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 


27.50 


Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 


Steel Plate 


ae a eae 2.10c 
Peew VOT, Gel... ....2%. 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.46c 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
aS a ee 2.10c 
Birmingham ........... 2.10¢c 
Coatesville, Pa. ........ 2.10¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c 
oo Lae era 2.10¢c 
co, a ear 2.10¢c 
tb” i ee 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.65¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 
. RES Fee ge ae 3.35¢ 
acd te oso wavs ac 3.35¢ 
I Io en cg's ply 0b 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 4.00c 


Structural Shapes 


SE ie ww se es 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ......2.2l1‘%c 
New. Yorm, Gel. ........ 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.41¢c 
Bethlehem 2.10¢ 
Chicago Ng eral s Nek 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. .... 2.30c 
Buffalo 2.10¢ 


$20.75 $20.15 $19.55 $23.15 
19.75 19.69 17.50 20.00 
20.25 19.31 17.45 19.25 

y 2137 21.65 21.90 
21.62 21.00 21.75 

$4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 
3.45) 3.00 5.75 5.80 

a ia 11.75 11.25 11.25 10.51 
Gulf ports 2.45¢ 
Ser 8a eS 2.10¢ 
St. Louis, del. ... 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
csremite. City, Tl, i. ks 5.10 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Granite City, TH... 2.4... £80 


Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 


Pittsburgh Pe era 
Chicago or Gary .......% 2.15¢ 
SR Se iG oe eh aa 2.25¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Ce es ol sa Shick 2.15¢ 
NN. na ee gy otk 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47c¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.52c¢ 
mew York, G@L.......... 2.49¢ 
Gulf ports ere ele 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.80¢ 


Rail Steel 


(Base, 5 tons or over) 
PHASUUIBN (Ss. os 65 2.05¢ 
Chicago or Gary . 2.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
CAOVIMN! ahd aN eee 2.05¢ 





STEEL 














NR Sica. Gh ies. >< 2.05c 
Birmingham ........... 2.05¢c 
TE, 9. 2 ag wikia oe 0 CS 2.40c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.70¢ 
Iron 
GEL ek OP eae 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined .. .3.50-8.00c 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15¢ 
| ge? See are 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.60c 

Rail Steel Bars, Base 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

NN OMNIS. 5 acis vee 3 2.05¢ 
ER Cra ae 2.40¢ 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.50¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails .... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples.. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
Cy a GORA) 3.0662 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C.L. column) ... 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless_ wire, 
ee 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 


Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 

Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 

Borne Wile... ee eke 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 

Seaee ....6.. 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 

Gary, Ind 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 

oo a 2.70c *3.45c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35c 

a 2.65c 3.35¢ 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A:E. Diff. 
y | 0.35 ot es 0.70 
Bete? ads Te 3200. . 1.35 
2300... 6: 1.70 SOO 8% 3.80 
| Sane 2.55 | | Prey: 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
MM ss who e's os we 8. 1.20 
$100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ....... 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
gy Bea 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Rata aie NS Saas cee te ewe 1.50 
CO TUNERS sos dca eiseee 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pasreourgs,. GOl, ws cases 3.525¢ 


ee nee a 3.53¢ 


October 7, 1940 


Strip and Hoops 


—The Market Week— 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland. 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham .. 
Detroit, del. .. 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. 

Pacific Coast ports 

Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 

Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 
Chicago oe th 
Detroit, del. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Carbon 
0.26—0.50 ...... 
0.51—0.75 .... 
0.76—1.00 
Over 1.00 


Cleve., 


2.10¢ 
2.20c 
2.42c 
2.46c 
2.75c 


2.20c 


2.80c 
2.90c 
2.90c 
3.00c 
Pitts. 
2.80c 
4.30c 
6.15¢c 
8.35¢ 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled 


Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
COON co aes ee eee ahs 3.05¢ 
Deter Ge san. ck ass. 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.35¢ 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $40.00 


Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ... .382.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do. axle steel ..... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, KR... baSe ...... 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base . 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller....... 68 oft 
Do., * and % xX 6-in. 

and shorter . .66 off 
Do., “% to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter 

1% and larger, all lengths.62 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. 

long 

Tire bolts 

Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 

72.5-10 off; with nuts attached 

2.5 off; bulk 82 off on 15,006 

of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 

over 3-in. 


| een ae tr ere 60 off 
yk | EA err 68.5 off 
Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 66 70 
fe-l-inch ....... 63 65 
1%-1%-inch .... 61 52 
1% and larger .. 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .. .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ....75.0 off 
Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
ae. Ua eee 2.85c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.95c 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 


Structural 3.40¢ 
ye-inch and under 65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
ly -— ee 63% 54 
% ; 66% 58 
1—3 68 % 60% 
Tron 
% 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
12 38 21% 
2 ay 37 ‘2 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
4 : 61 52% 
2%—3 64 55% 
3%—6 66 57 
4 ane 8... 65 55 % 
Iron 
2 30% 15 
2%—3% 31% 17% 
are 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67 % 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld ; a 7 
land 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld .. 23 2 7 
2 lap weld . 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%°O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
x oo 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D 12 15.16 Sry 
2%”"0.D 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D 12 17.54 29.00 
3” OD 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D 11 23.15 39.81 
4". OD. 10 28.66 49.90 
a. OF% 9 44.25 73.93 
 &o 7 68.14 a aanis 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1° 6D 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”0.D 13 11.64 13.42 


2” O.D 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”"0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2% ”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”O.D., il 24.62 28.37 
“tam 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5” O.D 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
48.00-49.00 
. 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 


4-in., 
4-in., 


Birmingham. . 
Chicago 


6-in. & over, east fdy. 
Do., 4-in. 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 


(Gross Tons) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 

























49.00 
52.00 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) . 86.00 
Detroit, delivered n's-9 te Se 

Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi.. Gary, Cleve., 

Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 

Duluth ere . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 


Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to - 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over ¥y to g}-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $4.35- 4.60 
Connellsville, fdry 5.25- 5.50 
Connell, prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 
By-Product Foundry 


1.90¢ 


Newark, N. J., del. 11.38-11.85 
Chicago, outside del. 11.00) 
Chicago, delivered 11.75 
Terre Haute, del. 11.25 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del. 12.50) 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 11.25 
Cincinnati, del. 11.00 
Cleveland, del. 11.55 
Buffalo, del. 11.25 
Detroit, del. Pe 11.00 
Philadelphia, del, . 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 


of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree ..... 27.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylo] ........ 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 14.75¢ 


Do. (1000 Ibs. or over) 13.75¢ 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 7.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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Pig Iron 


switching charges only as 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 


Delivered prices include 


2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Duluth , 

8 ee 
Everett, Mass. ; 
Granite City, Ill. ... 
TS: Se pe 
Neville Island, Pa, 
Provo, Utah.... 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md......... 
Swedeland, Pa, .... 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. ..... 


Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- 

Fdry. able Basic 

$24.00 $24.50 $23.50 
.. 19.38 aie 18.38 

. 24.00 24.50 23.50 
.- 28.00 23.50 22.00 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.. 2350 23.50 Ue ss 
.. 2300: . 2350 Zao 
.. 24.00 24.50 23.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
..- 28.00 28.00 22.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.» 2200 eye cake 2 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 
.. 24.00 ware 23.50 
.. 24.00 24.50 23.50 
.. 23.00 23.00 22.50 

. 2300 23.00 22.50 


—The Market Week— 


noted. 
above 


Besse- 
mer 


$25.00 
24.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
23.50 


23.50 
23.50 
25.00 
23.50 
23.50 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland... 
Baltimore from Birmingham. . 
Boston from Birmingham 


Boston from Everett, Mass...... 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 


Canton, O., from Cleveland.... 
Chicago from Birmingham... 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham. . 
Cleveland from Birmingham. . 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.. 


Milwaukee from Chicago........ 


Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 
from Bethlehem 25.53 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 


Newark, N. J., 


from Chicago, 
26 


. 24.39 2439 23.89 
.. 24.78 23.66 
. 24.12 Canes cies: « 
24.50 25.00 24.00 
24.50 25.00 24.00 
27.00 bi i 

.. 2439 2439 23.89 
. - $23.22 pawery sess 
.. 23.24 2411 23.61 
.. 23.06 < anes 22.06 
.. 23.32 alsby's 22.82 
.. 2494 2494 24.44 
24.10 24.10 23.60 

a 19 26.19 25.69 
26.03 AP Pte 

ire 23.96 

25.34 24.34 


24.89 
25.50 
25.50 


24.89 


24.44 
24.60 


26.69 


Pittsburgh district from Neville. . {Neville base, plus 69c, 84¢, 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... 423.12 oe 22.62 Seen 
St. Paul from Falun... oe ue 25.63 25.63 sie 26.13 
7Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Weliey TUIMEOR .66 3 2S $22.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$27.00 
Pee, ee, BE. Se 22.50 do., del. Chicago...... 30.34 
ed, wa ks wed ds same 26.50 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 


7-7.50—$29.50; 


7.51-8—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add, Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


First Quality 


Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 
Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 
OW BATON ees kes 52.50 


Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 

Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 

PR. cee 0 hls esc 49.00 
Ohio 

Virgt GGA os oo hse 5. 39.90 

Intermediate .......... 36.10 

Second quality ........ 31.35 


Malleable Bung Brick 
Ail GRINS: eres $56.05 
Silica Brick 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 


BPUW: BOBS. ok omc 8 i805 $28.00 
WEEE NG kk ea os 26.00 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead - burned 


grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chewelah, Wash., net 
ed ape ge) 
net ton, bags ........ 


Basic Brick 


Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome Brick . .icccsss $50.00 
Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Magnesite brick ...... 72.00 


Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, duty 

pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. 

Ill., Ky., net ton, 








Island Tete cee eee (and $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 carloads, all rail 20.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 25.31 25.31 24.81 25.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 55.10 Ie, OPS os. wens 20.00 
Bt. Tews, MOC oi cece ces 23.50 23.50 23.00 Birmingham, Ala. ..... oe | a ae 2. 21.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ts, MN SOD ae Ss sks 11.75c See ee eT 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
carlots, duty pd...... $120.00 Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots .......ceee0. 130.00 67-72% low carbon: Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 a. Oe bees 14.00¢ 
Less ton lots ........ 133.50 Car- Ton Less’ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, i ee ee oe ee 12.50¢ 
Less 200 Ib, lots..... 138.00 loads lots ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot %c higher 
Do., carlots del, Pitts. 125.33 2% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75c Do., spot ............ 160.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
, z 1% carb... 18.50¢ 19.25c 19.75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 carloads, bulk, freight 
es een Seen 0.10% carb. 20.50¢ 21.25¢ 21.75¢ —Do., spot, ton lots..... Rea - somos Peng lia teepaas $69.50 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 36.00 =~ : : v8) . . ‘ “ 
Do.. 26-28% 49.50 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢c 20.75¢ ie RAM alan 79.50 
BRR 2 SPE IO ; Spot %c higher Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, 1b...... 3.75¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight Forvemnelybdenun 55. f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Less 200 Ib. lots, lb. 4.00c 
—— me ree a 65% molyb. cont onk ~ ne “ag mr re — Spot’ % -cent higher. 

~~ S . ere re , . ty £.0.0. me - ae © 

Do., 75 per cent ...... 135.00 ‘mill, Ib. ............ 0.95 Spot %c Ib. higher Manganese Briquets, 
5 contract carloads, 
ga aaa a ine ter yoga Meo Chromium Briquets, con bulk freight allowed 
s , igher. ; ye r ’ rs , 
<iesodieesacibapat ates RTS: LORS, 50-0, 0.80 tract, freight allowed, Se aes ee ea 5.00c¢ 
Silicomanganese, c.]., 2% Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Ib. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c REN E s. <s Beau wa << 5.50¢e 
per cent carbon...... 118.00 Ib., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- ee 7.50¢ Less-ton lots ........ 5.75¢ 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 133.00 ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 Do., less-ton lots..... 7.75¢ Spot %e higher 
Contract ton _ price Do., less-ton lots..... 1.25  Do., less 200 lIbs...... 8.00¢ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, %c higher. contract, carloads, 
over contract. max., ton lots, Ib..... 1.35 tiahiscdiens: Maen Sedation bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. Do., less-ton lots...... 1.40 cameos ped micorg 2 aa a ein 107.50 
‘cs : =) Spot 5e higher g g ’ 34-40%, contract, car- 
OM Mees Es vv.5 es 1.90-2.00 spot shipment, 200-lb 
‘ : eo P ’ . loads, 1b., alloy...... 14.00¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Pi Oe, BO. 4k tees $2.50 Do.. ton lots 15.00c 
oe] 9" " ey COT IOUS. ... ee ee . 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 contract, lb. con. col., Do., smaller lots...... 2.60 Do. less-ton lots..... 16.00c 
, t h , gr. ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 is Si 
— —y eae Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 Vanadium Pentoxide, os Ss ee 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, ’ Molyba Pp d 

> % Spot is 10c higher contract, lb. contained $1.10 Molybdenum owder, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 D 1.15 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa 
unitage, 58.50; electric O., SPOt ......-.+0-- 15 Zo, 1.0.0. ’ pase. 
furn., per ton, c. 1., 23- Technical molybdenum 200-lb. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 
26% + o.b. Mt "Pleasant trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 
Tenn. 24% $8 unitage 75.00 lybdenum, 1b. molyb. cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 

eae eee cont., f.0.b. mill... ... 0.80 contract, 1b. ‘con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- oer nee 84.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferre-carbon-titanium, 15- SE. ree Sd ec arees 89.00c lybdenum, per pound 
Ib., contained cr., del. 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, contract... 83.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
EE. Wie kw aG ic ade 11.00¢ carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 ag NE RS oc oR ee oe 88.00c Sucere Piant: oo. 6s. 80.00c 


88 










; 


Sie inane ee 


Cee 








—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates 
Soft ¥%-in. & 
Bars Bands Hoops Over 
MR ere Si eg erase 3.98 3.86 4.86 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.76 3.76 3.76 
Philadelphia ..... 3.85 3.75 4.25 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 
yrorrork, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 Pas 4.05 
RRR ae 3.35 3.62 3.62 3.62 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.40 3.40 3.40 
ee 3.28 3.30 3.30 3.40 
SE ig bie 6iece's 3.43 3.23 3.48 3.60 
I nin bi 6 9.0.40 0 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.95 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.47 3.47 3.65 
| Se Seo 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.55 
Twin: Cities ....... 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 
a 3.62 3.52 3.52 3.47 
Kansas City...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 3.55 3.70 
a 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 
Tues, Geile. ...... 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.33 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ....° 405 6.20 6.20 4.05 
Seattle .. a ee 3.85 5.20 3.65 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 4.60 6.45 4.00 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 6.00 3.35 


Struc- 
tural 
Shapes 
3.85 
3.75 


--S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 


1035- 2300 3100 4100 

1050 Series Series Series 
Boston .... ek 7.50 6.05 5.80 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 735 5.90 5.65 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 
Darumore ........ 4.45 : é - 
prerroim, V@. ...5.. = 
Buffalo Sees hike > <> 7.10 5.65 5.40 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.20 5.75 5.50 
RIOCVGIRMG 26.066. 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 
eae 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 
Cincinmmati ... ok ORGS 7.44 5.99 5.74 
RS ol clitnds Miers 3.70 7.10 5.65 5.40 
Twin Citles .......2035 7.45 6.00 6.09 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 
eS. css ee 7.47 6.02 5.77 
MEN cial a ih ins, ss, arene 5.85 oe, 8.00 7.85 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 


6100 
Series 


7.90 
8.56 


7.50 
7&N 
7.70 
7.19 
7.84 


7.50 
8.19 
7.73 
7.87 


8.65 
8.65 
9.05 
9.30 





Sheets ~ Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars——, 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. _ S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled’ Rolled No, 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.51 4.48 4.66 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.23 
5.56 3.38 4.40 4.05 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
§.25 3.35 4.05 4.00 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 ’ 5.05 : 4.05 ae a: 
5.45 3.85 = 5.40 a 4.15 
5.25 3.05 4.30 4.00 3.22 3.75 8.15 6.75 
5.00 3.15 7 4.45 P 3.65 8.15 6.75 
5.18 3.15 4.05 4.42 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.23 4.30 4.64 3.20 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.55 3.45 : 5.00 “3 4.42 i 5 
5.28 3.22 4.00 4.67 3.47 4.00 8.50 7.20 
5.15 3.05 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.15 6.75 
5.40 3.30 4.35 4.75 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.07 3.18 4.12 4.87 3.41 4.02 8.52 7.12 
5.60 3.90 aes 5.00 wen 4.30 co sea 
5.30 3.25 seers 4.76 Sao 3.97 
5.71 3.85 5.25 bate 4.31 
5.68 3.70 4.40 Rid 4.39 
5.93 3.99 5.71 . 4.69 
5.88 3.45 4.75 : 4.43 
5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.75 4.20 wis §.25 ee ae 
5.75 3.70 6.50 5.00 ‘ 5.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 ae a 5.75 aaa sa 
6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 a 6.60 10.55 9.80 
5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 _ 6.80 10.65 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 1500-3499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3749 
in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnatl. 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 
and over ir Chattanooga: any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 
in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in 
Philadelphia. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle: 
1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Official Rates of Exchange 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
Rv Cable or Radio 
Continental Channel or 


North Sea ports 
gross tons}: 


British **(uoted ip 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling 
£ sd current value fed 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 3i.. are rine $33.23 3 18 0 
Basic bessemer........ i 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 ..... 
ee Foms Re Ae $31.93 3.15 0 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. melas ; 60.71 7 28 
ELE SS nc cues . Selvdic Wabees $48 99 5 150 
Merchant bars........ 2.66c 11 15 0 2.77e 7 60 
Structural shapes...... 2.48e 13 15 0 2.83¢ 7 90 
Plates, + in. or 6mm. 2.68e 14 17 6 3.53¢ 9 60 


Sheets, black, 24 gage 


OF OS. WM... ces: 3.40¢e 18 17 6 2.9s¢ 7 tae 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr 3.98ce 22 26 3.94¢ 10 +6 
Bands and strips...... ..... eatetns: a 2.76¢ + 60 
PE Dv cvkce veces eae oe 3.15¢ 8 63 
Galvanized wire, base.. ..... satis, he 3.75¢ 9 17 6 
Wire nails, Dase....... = ..... 3 .56¢ 9 76 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $5.61 179 ~~ ..... baa 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid 


October 7, 1940 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
Last Reported 


French Belgian Reich 
fae +} Francs ?3Francs ttMar 
Fdy. pigiron. Si...5. $24.24 6 O O(a)$17.18 788 $31.44 950 $25.33 63 
Pasic bess. pig iron 22.83 5 13 O(a 29.79 900 27.94 (b) 69 50 
Furnace coke : 6.77 113 5 4.91 225 10.92 320 7.64 19 
Billets 42.42 10100 26.62 1,221 42.20 1,275 38.79 26 
Standard rails 2.30¢e 12 15 6 1.69ce 1,692 2.06¢ 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars 2.78c 15 8 6Tt 1.53¢e 1,530 2.06c¢ 1,375 1.98¢ 110 
Structural shapes 2.46¢ 13 13 Oft 1.49¢ 1,487 2 Ofe 1,375 1.93¢ 107 
Plates, t-in. or 5 

mm... . 2.55¢ 14 3 OT 1.95¢ 1.951 2.42¢ 1.610 2.20¢ 127 
Sheets, black 3.49¢ 19 17 63 2.30¢e 2,295; 2 .85¢e 1.9003 2. 59e 1443 
Sheets, galv.. corr., 

24 ga. or 0.5 mm 4.07¢c 22 12 6 3.59¢ 3,589 4.80c 3.200 6 .66¢ 370 
.  *. , re 3.83c 21 50 2.34¢ 2.340 3.00e 2.000 3.1lle 173 
Bands and strips 2.9le 16 3 67t 1.7le 1.713 2.48¢ 1,650 2.29¢ 127 

TBritish ship-plates Continental, bridge plates $24 ga 1 to 3 mm. basic price 

Britisn quotations are for basic open-neartno steel Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 

(a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers (b) hematite °Close annealed 


TTRebate of 15s o» certain conditions 
**Gold pound sterling not quoted stNo quotations 














Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No, 1 18,00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.75-17.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 20,00-20.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, No. 1 20.00-20.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy ... 19.50-20.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 16.75-17.25 
Cleveland, No. 1 20,50-21.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 19.50-20.00 
Detroit, No. 1 §16.50-17.00 
Detroit, No, 2 *15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 20.50-21.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 19.50-20.00 
Federal, Ill., No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Granite City, R. R. 

No. 1 ; 17.25-17.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 16.25-16.75 
Los Ang., No. 1 net 13.50-14.00 
Los Ang., No. 2, net 12.50-13.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. f17.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 22.50-23.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh, No, 2 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No, 2. 16.50-17.00 
San Fran., No. 1 net 13.50-14.00 


San Fran., No. 2, net 12.50-13.00 
Seattle, No. 1...... 15.00 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 11.00 


Valleys, No. 1 21.00-21.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, hydraulic 
compressed sheets 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, factory 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, dealers . 16.75-17.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 15.75-16.25 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Detroit .... 718.00-18.50 
Kk. Pa,, new mat, 21.00 
E. Pa., old mat. 17.50-18.00 
Los Angeles, net 10.00-10.50 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


San Francisco, net 


Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 
Buffalo, No. ‘ 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers.... 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, 


Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


21.00-21.50 
14.00-14.50 
10.00-10,50 
19,50-20.00 


18.00-18.50 
16.50-17.00 
15.00-15.50 
19.50-20.00 
13.00-13.50 

¥.7a 


LOOSE 


13.50-14.00 
11.25-11.75 


714.50-15.00 


12.00-12.50 





Toronto, dealers... 9.00 


BUSHELING 

Birmingham, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, No, 1 19.00-19.50 
Cincin., No. 1 deal... 12.75-13.25 
Cincin., No. 2 deal... 7.00- 7.50 
Cleveland, No, 2... 14,00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new. 717.50-18.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 19.50-20.00 
Toronto, dealers 5.50- 6.0U 


14.50 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 
Birmingham ..... 7.50 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


13.50-14.00 
14.00-14.50 


Buffalo 

Chicago ; 
Cincinnati, dealers. 
Cleveland, no alloy. 13.50-14.00 


Detroit .710.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa. .....:. 14.5U 
Los Angeles ....... 4.00- 5.00 
Pee SOE oc esa was +9.00- 9.50 


Pittsburgh 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis 10.50-11.00 
San Francisco ..... 5.00 
Toronto, dealers 7.00- 7.25 
Valleys 14.00-14.50 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland 14.00-14.50 
Chicago 14.00-14.50 


Chicago, spel, anal.. 15.00-15.50 
Detroit pis os v6 6 TaD 
Pitts., alloy-free.... 17.00-17.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district..... *7.25- 7.50 


Buffalo ‘ 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.75- $8.25 
Cleveland ......... 14.00-14.50 
a ey Sor 13.00-13.50 
Se 412.00-12.50 
TOO ROM kok eens +8.75- 9.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 
Toronto, dealers... . 6.75 


AXLE TURNINGS 

Buffalo ........... 16.00-16.50 
Boston district... ..+12.00-12.50 
Chicago, elec. fur... 19.00-19.50 
East. Pa, elec. fur.. 17.50-18.00 
i SE 8. ob ov ewes 13.50-14.00 


ere 6.00- 6.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham ...... 8.50 
Boston dist. chem. . ¢9.50- 9.75 
le ae 13.00-13.50 
Chicago 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.75- 8.28 
eS, Gar 14.00-14.50 
SEG eich o'e'h 0s CROs 412.00-12.50 
E. Pa., chemical .... 14.50-15.00 
Pe WN bc cca es +8.75- 9.00 
as CRs Ce ae bs 8 10.00-10.50 
Toronto, dealers... 6.75 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


CHRICABMO ..........- 2000-23.) 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
en... Na wis we 2 05 22.75-23.25 
St. Louis 20.00-20.50 
SPRINGS 

NSE te 6 6.60 4d oo 24.00-24.50 


24.00-24.50 
23.00-23.50 
. 24.50-25.00 
27.00-27.50 
20.50-21.00 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leat 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Birmingham ; 19.50 
Buffalo . 24.00-24.50 
Chicago (3 ft.)..... 22.75-23.25 
Chicago (2 ft.)..... 23.50-24.00 
Cincinnati, dealers . 23.50-24.00 
Detroit . 23.00-23.50 


Pitts., 2 tt. and less 26.00-26.50 
St. L. 2 ft. & less... 23.75-24.25 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 

Birmingham 


a's 17.00 
Boston district 


".#14.50-15.00 


9.50-10.00. 


Ps bck. isaewe 22.00-22.50 
ME 55, 'C s gcp amass oe 20.00-20.50 


a erry 24.00-24.50 
Pittsburgh . 23.50-24.00 
St. Louis aed 20.75-21.25 
NEI Gs Sinn ae 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net 


..... 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 


12.50-13.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

Buffalo 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, net 7 . 14.00-14.50 
Cincinnati, dealers . 12.00-12.50 
astern P@....:5.... 18.00 
IIOW  eeece es 412.00-12.50 
St. Louis 14.00-14.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham ....... 
Boston district 
Eastern Pa., No.1 .. 
St. Louis, No. 1 

St. Louis, No. 2. 


16.00 
+9.50-10.00 
20.00-20.50 
15.00-15.50 

17.50-18,.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district... ..712.00-12.25 


Buffalo 18.00-18.50 
el a 19.00-19.50 
Detroit . .716.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh 19.50-20.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


*7.00 
23.25-25.75 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Cleveland, crops. . 

Eastern Pa., ciups 

Pitts., billet, bloom, 
Slab crops .. 


23.350-24.00 
25.UU-29.9U 


27.00-27.50 


LOW PHOS, PUNCHINGS 


pumealo ............ BBB0+R40U 
Chicago . 22.75-23.25 
Cleveland 21.00-21.59 
Eastern Pa, .. .. 25.00-25.50 
Pittsburgh ......... 26.50-27.00 
ET BS 6g “oy cE 15.00 
INE 05 5x we we Ua *20.00-20.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago . 
New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


, 20.00 
. +15 75-16.00 
23.00-23.50 
718.00-18.50 
23.50 
23.50-24.00 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 
Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa, 
St. Louis 


18.00 
.718.50-19.00 
24.00-24.50 
25.00-25.50 
24.00-24.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 22.50-23.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 19.25-19.75 


SHAFTING 
Boston district .719.00-19.25 
New York ........ 719.00-19.50 


25.00-25.50 


19.75-20.25 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 144-3%” 


CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham, iron.. 15.00 
Boston dist., iron. .715.25-15.50 
Buffalo, steel.. 24.00-24.5U 
Chicago, iron 20.50-21.00 
Chicago, rolled steel 23.75-24.25 
Cincin., iron deal... 20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa., iron... 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa., steel. . 24.40-25.00 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 21.50-22.00 


Pittsburgh, steel... 27.00-27.5U 
St. Louis, iron ..... 20.00-20.50 


St. Louis, steel 22.00-22.50 


NO. | CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham ....... 17.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.715.75-16.25 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 15.25-15.75 
N. Eng. del. textile. 19.50-20.00 
Buffalo, cupola 18.50-19.0U0 
Buffalo, mach. . 20.00-20.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 15.50-16.0U 
Chicago, auto net.. 18.25-18.75 
Chicago, railr’d net 17.00-17.5U 
Chicago, mach. net. 17.00-17.50 
Cincin., mach. deal., 20.50-21.00 
Cleveland, mach, .. 21.75-22 25 
Detroit, cupola, net.¢17 0 17 Ae 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 22.00-22.50 
FE. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 18.50-19.00 
E. Pa., yard fdry. 19.00-19.50 
Los Angeles 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola 19.50-20.00 
San Francisce 14.40-1o.0u 
Seattle 14.50-16.00 
St. L., agri. mach.. 19.25-19.75 
St. L., No. 1 mach.. 19.75-20.25 
Toronto, No. 1 


mach., net dealers  18.00-18.450 


MEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break. . 
New England, del... 16.25-16.75 
Buffalo, break 17.50-18.U0U 
Cleveland, break, net 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, auto net. ..+17.25-17.75 
Detroit, break. ....415.00-15.5u 
Eastern Pa. eee 21.00 
Los Ang... auto, net. 13.00-14.00 
New York break. . .+16.00-16.50 


115.25-15.50 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham 100-1 bon 
Boston district... ..+11.50-11.75 
DMRERIEDS 22 cs cl use ae 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, net ....... 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 12.50-13.U00 
Detroit, net 712.00-12 50 


Eastern Pa. ... 17.5U 
New York fdry +13.00 
St. Louis Cec °13.50-14.00 
Toronto dealers, net 12.00 


MALLEABLE 

New England, del... 
Buffalo wee. 22.00-24.0U 
Chicago, R. R. ..... 23.50-24.00 
Cincin. agri., deal.. 17.75-18.25 
Cleveland, rail 22.50-23.00 
Eastern Pa.. R. R. 22.50-23.00 
los Angeles 12.50 
Pittsburgh, rail.... 24.50-25.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 20.00-20.50 


22.00-23.0U 





Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer .... 4.45 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.60 


Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 
56-63%, contract. . 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic 
ports 


10.00 


Manganiferous ore, 

45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mang. 
N. African low phos 


nom. 


Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% 


Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 


nom. 


ee eee 7.50c 
Low phos. (.02 
aie 8.00c 
F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. .... $25.00 


Chrome ore, Indian, 
48% gross ton, cif.$28.00-30.00 


Manganese Ore 


Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per wnit caryo lots 
Caucasian, 50-52% etka 
So. African, 50-52% 54.00-55.U0 


Indian, 49-50% 54.00 
Brazilian, 46%.... 50.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
mee gee Sr ere ene eae 67.50 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
STEEL 








Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 86, 87 


Pittsburgh — Miscellaneous buying 
is somewhat better and is the prin- 
cipal feature of the current mar- 
ket. Domestic manufacturers of a 
wide variety of products are buy- 
ing in fairly good quantity. Automo- 
tive releases also are in slightly bet- 
ter volume. Prices are firm, full 
market quotaticns applying. Ex- 
port business also remains fairly 
steady. Operations are between 75 
and 80 per cent of capacity, with 
galvanized sheet production up one 
point last week to 77 per cent. 


Cleveland—A new contract cannot 
attain delivery within 60 to 90 days, 
the tendency being constantly to ex- 
tend the period. Despite the fact 
that heavy steels are regarded as 
chief defense materials demand for 
sheets and strip continues active. 
September orders ran the same or 
a little less, as compared with Au- 
gust, depending on the producer. 


Chicago—Sheets and strip are ac- 
tive, specifications buying being the 
best for some weeks. Difficulty in 
obtaining an adequate supply of 
sheet bars is restricting rolling 
schedules. Sellers are receiving un- 
solicited orders for strip from nu- 
merous companies not heretofore 
buyers of this product. This is ex- 
plained in that these buyers are ac- 
cepting contracts for national de- 
fense for products foreign’ to 
their normal line of manufacture. 

Boston—With defense contracts a 
more indirect factor, cold strip buy- 
ing has registered additional im- 
provement. Automotive releases, 
notably by partsmakers, however, 
are more in evidence with consumers 
in that field striving to build up 
stocks. 

Philadelphia—Sheet and strip cr- 
ders are increasing following heavy 
shipments against low-priced spring 
contracts. Fairly early deliveries 
were available recently but ship- 
ments now are backing up slowly, 
some producers asking five to six 
weeks on hot and cold-rolled. Con- 
sumption is at a rate expected to 
reduce excess inventories. The navy 
has distributed orders fer more than 
6000 tons of sheets and strips, 5266 
tons going to Carnegie-Illinois Steei 
Corp. 

New York—Cold-rolled strip mills 
as a rule are well filled for high 
fourth quarter production. In an ef- 
fort to build up inventories, releases 
by the automotive trade are mate- 
rially heavier. Increased forward 
buying and coverage by more con- 
sumers is placing scattered orders 
on books for first quarter shipment 
at open prices. Beginning to bene- 
fit to a greater degree from defense 
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contracts, mills are figuring on about 
4500 tons of high carbon strip for 
machine gun belt links, 1500 tons be- 
ing bought. 

Notwithstanding the heavy move- 
ment of sheets last month against 
contracts placed at concessions a 
while ago, leading sellers report sub- 
stantial new buying, principally for 
delivery late in the quarter and dur- 
ing the early part of the first quarter 
of next year on the basis in the lat- 
ter case of prices ruling at time of 
shipment. 

Cincinnati—-Sheet bookings in the 
last week represented full mill ca- 
pacity. Shipments are fairly prompt 
although backlogs tend to grow. 
Automotive needs, credited with a 
major share in the recent expan- 
sion, continue heavy. 

Buffalo—With consumers pressing 


for delivery, sheet and strip ship- 
ments in September were around 
the best monthly tonnage figures on 


record here. Mills, however, were 
unable to reduce delivery delay. Au- 
tomotive consumers are active buy- 
ers and inquiries for defense pur- 
poses continue to increase. 

St. Louis Despite large ship- 
ments of sheets and strip, producer 
backlogs continue to expand, and 
deliveries on several items are fur- 
ther extended. Strip releases are 
considerably freer, with some cus 


tomers urging quick shipment 
Prices are firm. 
Birmingham, Ala.—-Sheets, while 


not showing perceptible increase in 
demand, are holding the pace of 
the past few weeks. Output is ap- 
proximately 85 per cent, and con- 
siderable backlog is in evidence. 
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National Metal 


Exposition, Booth ( 


may surprise you. 


See our exhibil, 


wm’ FOR BETTER WELDS/ 


@ Every Page electrode is made to help you make 
better welds. The sole purpose of our broad program of research 
and experiment is to develop better products with which you can de 
better and more profitable work. ¢ Out of this program have come 
electrodes that, on actual test, have proved themselves head and 
shoulders above any electrodes against which they were tested. ¢ So, 
whatever welding job you have to do, give Page a trial. The results 


BUY ACCO QUALITY in Page Welding Electrodes; Page Wire Fence; Lay-Set 
Preformed Wire Rope; Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves; Campbell Abrasive 
Cutting Machines; American Chains; Ford Chain Blocks, Cranes and Trolleys. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION « MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 





AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
ANOREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


"yp FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 





HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC 

PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION In Conado 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION —_ DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTO 


s f econ In Englend 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LTO 
° THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD. 
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Not a great deal of strip is being 
produced. 

Toronto, Ont.—Inquiries on a 
much broader scale have appeared 
and Canadian mills again pushed 
forward delivery dates toward the 
latter part of first quarter. The au- 
tomotive industry is placing large 
orders and these will be further in- 
creased to provide materials for war 
orders closed during the week total- 
ing upwards of $10,000,000. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh —— Inquiries continue 
heavy and bookings are greater than 
deliveries. Backlogs continue to in- 
crease. Heavy inquiries for armor 
plate are coming in from all sides 
and much of this is expected to be 
converted into orders before the first 
of the year. 

Cleveland — Increases in orders 
have been much less pronounced than 
in other heavy steels, such as bars. 
September sales for railroad con- 
sumption merely held their own with 
August. 

Chicago—The past week has been 
one of the best this year for heavy 
plates, demand coming principally 
from tank fabricators and railroad 
ear builders. Several orders from 
the latter were booked by mills this 
week. Deliveries are becoming 
tighter as backlogs build up and 
mills experience difficulty in obtain- 
ing semifinished steel. 

Boston—With prospects for fur- 
ther contracts for smaller craft, 
demand for plates is broadening to 
cover shipyards which have been 
less active than builders of larger 
ships. Tonnage releases for ship- 
building are maintained and buy- 
ing in less-than-car lots for prompt 
delivery is steady, with more vol- 
ume being turned to warehouses, 
with delivery a factor. 

New York—Some spurt has been 
noted in demand for steel for Japan, 
recent inquiries including 10,000 tons 
of sheet bars and 8000 tons of plates. 
Plate demand is livelier, from rail- 
road equipment builders, structural 
fabricators and armament manufac- 
turers. 

Philadelphia Plate orders not 
identified with defense projects are 
more numerous, following a pre- 
vious lag. South American inquiry 
is more active. Japan is also in the 
market but for several reasons pro- 
ducers are not anxious to accept this 
business. About 10,000 tons of 
rolled steel, mainly plates, is pend- 
ing for 1000 hopper cars the Read- 
ing will build in its own shops. Navy 
has placed 70,000 tons of plates for 
various requirements for the next 
six months, 43,880 tons with Carne- 
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gie-Illinois Steel Corp., 18,429 tons 
with Worth Steel Co. and 7486 tons 
with Lukens Steel Co. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Plates are ac- 
cumulating a substantial backlog. 
Production is being pushed to the 
limit of capacity on miscellaneous 
demand from car and ship builders, 
tank manufacturers and others, and 
some pressure for delivery is being 
exerted. 

San Francisco—Prospects in the 
plate market are encouraging and 
some heavy tonnages in connection 
with dams are expected to be re- 
leased for figures before the end of 
the year. 

Toronto, Ont.—With the Canadian 
government adding to its ship con- 
struction program, demand for plate 
is gaining in volume with large or- 
ders overhanging the market. De- 
mand for plate for ordinary domes- 
tic needs also is improving and con- 
sumers are said to be experiencing 
more difficulty in obtaining prompt, 
or even short term, delivery. 

Baltimore — Despite substantial 
tonnage of plates being consumed, 
deliveries temporarily at least are 
not as tight as early in the summer, 
due mainly to the fact that buyers 
have now accumulated a fair back- 
log. Deliveries are available to regu- 
lar customers in 10 days to two 
weeks on lighter sizes and three to 
four weeks on heavier, except on 
wide widths. In the latter case, 
shipments generally range from five 
to eight weeks. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


97,278 tons, plates, shapes, bars, sheets 
and strip, mostly plates; bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, schedule 3224, bids Sept. 20, 
Washington distributed as_ follows: 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, 69,646 tons, including 42,880 
tons, plates; 4887 tons, strip; 14,653 
tons, bars, and 379 tons, shapes; 
Worth Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa, 
18,429 tons, plates; Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., 8434 tons, plates; 7486 
tons, sheets; 98 tons, strip: Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 769 
tons, bars and strip. 

6000 tons, three C-2 type cargo vessels, 
maritime commission, to Moore Dry- 
dock Co., Oakland, Calif. 

1820 tons, floating drydock, specification 
9950 for navy, to Pacific Bridge Co., 
San Francisco. 

600 tons, coast geodetic survey boat, to 
Lake Washington Shipyard, Houghton, 
Wash. 

400 tons, estimated, four welded steel 
tanks, Panama, M. W. Kellogg Co., 
Jersey City, bids Oct. 1, at Washing- 
ton. 

210 tons, steel discharge pipe, U. S. en- 
gineer, Fort Mifflin, Pa., to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 


155 tons, 10 tanks, 24 x 24 feet, Gulf Oil 
Corp., Port Arthur, Tex., to Petroleum 
Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 


150 tons, inlet pipes, specification 1415-D, 
Boulder dam, Boulder City, Nev., to 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


4900 tons, ten seaplane tenders for west 
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coast; bids postponed from Sept. 25 to 
Oct. 16. 


900 tons, (including shapes) coast and 
geodetic survey steamer; Lake Wash- 
ington Shipyards, Seattle, general con- 
tractor. 


700 tons, navy power barge; Associated 
Shipbuilders, Seattle, general contrac- 
tor. 

400° tons, two 500,000-gallon elevated 
steel tanks, riveted construction, 
schedule 4404; bids Oct. 17, Washing- 
ton. 


125 tons, 51%-inch water pipe, Seattle; 
bids in. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Deliveries are begin- 
ning to slow somewhat in certain 
grades of merchant bars, although 
on the whole the situation is much 
better than in the heavier products. 
Export business is steady. Prices 
are firm in all sections. 


Cleveland—A large variety of mis- 
cellaneous orders is placing a satis- 
factory aggregate on books. Sales 
volume of September was consider- 
ably better than in August and Octo- 
ber prospects seem even better. With 
prompt deliveries out of the ques- 
tion consumers are carrying larger 
stocks at their own plants, particu- 
larly in standard sizes and qualities. 
Prices are among the firmest on the 
steel list. 

Chicago—Sales of both carbon and 
alloy bars picked up last week in 
spite of slow business from automo- 
tive interests. Emphasis at the mo- 
ment is on tractor and farm imple- 
ment requirements, Forging shops 
continue extremely active and are 
booked for six to eight weeks. De- 
liveries on carbon bars remain at two 
to three weeks, while alloy are ex- 
tended a fortnight to five to six 
weeks. 

Boston—Orders for carbon stee! 
and alloy bars are appearing in 
good volume despite substantial cov- 
erage by numerous consumers and 
secondary distributors, who are 
pressing for deliveries on alloy and 
special treated stock especially. On 
the whole, however, buying is off 
somewhat, due to anticipation of 
requirements by some larger regu- 
lar users. Specifications are main- 
tained, with consumption broaden- 
ing, yet a large volume remains to 
be bought for defense program ma- 
terial contracts, small arms and 
other armaments. 

New York—Although some fairly 
early deliveries are still available on 
some sizes, the general schedule of 
shipments on plain carbon bars is 
becoming more extended, ranging 
from four to seven weeks. Cold- 
finished bars range around six or 
seven weeks where the processors 
have to first place orders with the 
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mills; where they have material in 
stock, ready to be finished, deliveries 
within three weeks are available. 


Philadelphia — Mill shipments of 
bars are still unable to match de- 
mand, orders being enlarged by in- 
creasing purchases of small lots by 
miscellaneous users. Defense work 
continues to be identified with a 
growing share of bar business, in- 
cluding 10,000 tons said to have been 
placed by Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
for demolition bombs. An inquiry 
for 75,000 tons of billets by a local 
company for British shell manufac- 
ture is reported shelved but another 
inquiry for 2500 tons is still pending. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bars are mov- 
ing in considerable quantity, a 
great proportion of the output be- 
ing concrete reinforcing, although 
merchant bars are in good demand. 
Production is approaching 90 per 
cent. 

Buffalo—With buying exceeding 
shipments, mills report steel bar de- 
liveries are being extended about six 
weeks. Orders requiring special 
rolls for tool materials are delayed 
a month as production is centered 
on more popular grades. 

Toronto, Ont.—Bar buying is in- 
creasing and consumers are booking 
further ahead. Mills, however, are 





giving delivery on some orders in 
six weeks to two months and report 
no extraordinary pressure. 
Baltimore—Commercial bar deliv- 
eries cover a wide spread, depend- 


ing upon sizes. In some instances 
two weeks can still be done but this 
is exceptional and four to six weeks 
appears to be about the average. 


Pipe 


Pipe Prices, Page 87 


Pittsburgh Little change is re- 
ported in tubular goods. Oil coun- 
try business is somewhat slower 


and it is probable that October ship- 
ments will run behind September. 
Miscellaneous buying in mechanical 
tubing has been gocd. Automotive 
releases also are somewhat better 
and aircraft tonnage backlogs are 
high. Standard pipe demand is still 
the prime mover of the current mar 
ket, with construction needs heavy 
in all sections. 
Cleveland—September proved a 
good month for sales of merchant 
steel pipe line and casing pipe. In- 
quiry continues brisk and October 
prospects are excellent. Though 


adjustable ‘‘cushioned” 
air cylinder strokes 








GD CUSHIONED 


AIR CYLINDER 


Complete specifications of 
Cushioned and Non-Cush- 
ioned types are shown in 
our Catalog 36-A. Your 
copy will be sent promptly. 
Address The Tomkins-John- 
son Co., 611 N. Mechanic 
Street, Jackson, Mich. 


etc «a TOMKINS-JOHNSON db 


The action of the cushioned 
part of an air cylinder stroke 
depends on_ variables that 
are, at best, difficult to de- 
termine. This condition can 
be offset in part by having 
this cushion action adjust- 
able. Cushion adjusting 
screws operate to “‘slow”’ or 
increase the speed of the 


cushion action. 


Furnished as standard equip- 
ment on T-J Cushioned Air 
Cylinders, these screws may 
be readily adjusted and 
locked in position on the job. 
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price shading has been complained 
of in recent weeks producers believe 
that this situation will soon be rem- 
edied in view of the better condition 
of order books. Several pipe line 
projects which have been outstand- 
ing from six months to a year still 
pend and will provide large tonnages, 
if placed. 

Boston—-Slight improvement in 
merchant steel pipe buying is due 
to better demand for building con- 
struction, heating-plumbing — con- 
tracts and expansion of facilities 
at cantonments and army housing. 
Outlook for multiple housing proj- 
ect requirements is also encourag- 
ing, although actual orders may not 
be forthcoming before late in the 
year. Plumbing supplv distributors 
have built up stocks moderately. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe plants 
are holding to the five day sched- 
ule, with a fairly heavy tonnage 
booked, a large part of it from 
government sources, and some ad- 
ditional West Coast and scattered 
business. Inquiries are somewhat 
more numerous. 

San Francisco—-The second larg- 
est cast iron pipe inquiry of the 
year has just come out for figures 
and bids will be opened Oct. 7 for 
2500 tons of 6 to 12-inch pipe for Los 
Angeles. Awards were confined to 
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lots of less than 100 tons and to date 
33,201 tons have been booked as com- 
pared with 28,348 tons for the corres- 
ponding period in 1939. 

Baltimore—Close to 600 tons of 
merchant pipe will be required for 
the cantonment at Fort Bragg, 
N. C., under plans which will triple 
the original scope of the program 
there. T. A. Loving, Goldsboro, N. 
C., is the general contractor. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


Unstated tonnage, 12,000 feet 14-inch 
spiral welded steel pipe and fittings, 
for Tennessee valley authority, at Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., to Naylor Pipe Co., 
Chicago; bids Sept. 20. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


260 tons, various sizes, sewage treat- 
ment plant, Cranston, R. I. to R. D 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia; James A. 
Monroe & Sons, North § Attleboro, 
Mass., contractor, 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2500 tons, 6 to 12-inch, specification 358u 
Los Angeles; bids Oct. 7. 

640 tons, 24-inch cast pipe, with a!- 
ternate on steel, Washington; bids Oct. 
11, district commissioners. 

500 tons, 6 to 12-inch, class 150, metro- 
politan district commission; bids in. 

200 tons, 14-inch, Fort Lewis, Wash.; bids 
in. 

298 tons, 6 and S8-inch, San Francisco; 


Quick Action 






This spring return valve gives faster 
operation of air operated equipment, 
for release of the foot pedal means 
instant reversal of the cylinder. Con- 
trol is simplified; convenient foot 
dal operation leaves the operator's 
ands free. Especially adapted to op- 
eration of arbor presses, riveters, and 
similar equipment. Hannifin disc- 
type valves have no packing and no 
leakage or packing maintenance 
troubles. Write for Valve Bulletin 
34-S with complete specifications of 
all types. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Kolmar Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 


ENGINEERS © DESIGNERS © MANUFACTURERS ¢ PNEUMATIC AND HYDRAULIC PRODUCTION TOOL EQUIPMENT 
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United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., low. 

250 tons, 6-inch, Bernardston, Mass.; bids 
in. 

240 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Hill, N. H.; bids 
in. 


<00 tons or more, local improvements, 
Seattle; bids in about 30 days. 

200 tons, 12 and 14 inch, Sumner, Wash.: 
allocation approved, bids soon. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 87 


Placing of 1000 wagontop box cars 
by Baltimore & Ohio with its own 
shops is outstanding in the eastern 
car market. The underframes and 
trucks will be supplied by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Domestic freight car 
awards during September involved 
9735 units, and brought the total for 
the first nine months up to 39,297, 
against 35,456 in the corresponding 
period of last year, 9953 in the same 
period of 1938 and 49,706 in the same 
period in 1937, Further compari- 
sons follow: 


1940 1939 1938 1937 





he 360 3 25 17.208 
Pee. ..u.. 1247 . 2a 109 4,972 
March.... 3,104 800 680 8,155 
April..... 2,077 3,095 159,772 
May...... 2,010 2,051 6,014 4,732 
June..... 7,475 1,324 1,178 548 
July...... 5,846 110 0 1,030 
Aug...... 7,525 2,814 182 1,475 
SR 9,735 23,000 1,750 1,216 
9 mos 39,297 35,456 9,953 49,706 
Oct. ) .... 19,684 2587 1.355 
op oe ira 2,650 1,232 275 
Dec... iiisda 35 2,581 275 

es 57,775 16.303 51,611 


Lecomotive buying includes ten 
diesel-electric switch engines by the 
Southern railway, with eight going 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, 
Ill., and two to the American Loco 
motive Co., New York. 


Car Orders Placed 


Baltimore Transit Co., 49 streamlined 
street cars, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 wagontop box 
cars, to own shops, trucks and under- 
frames to be supplied by Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 1000 hoppers 
still pending. 


Car Orders Pending 


New York Central, 200 flat cars, bids 
asked. 

St. Louis & Southwestern, 300 box cars; 
bids asked, 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, 100 to 500 box 
ears, bids asked. 


Locomotives Placed 


Raritan arsenal, New Jersey, one 56-ton 
diesel-electric locomotive, to General 

. Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Southern Railway, five 1000-horsepowe: 
and three 600-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotives to Electro- 
Motive Corp., La Grange, Ill., and two 
600 horsepower diesel-electric locomo- 
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tives to American Locomotive Co., Nev 
York. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Baltimore & Ohio, 16,500 tons, 11,500 to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh and 5000 tons to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


. 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 87 


Chicago—Wire specifications con- 
tinue heavy with consumers push- 
ing for delivery. Demand is well! 
diversified with national defense re- 
quirements prominent. Wire mills 
are operating below capacity, prin- 
cipally through inability to obtain 
billet stock. Deliveries range at 
about two weeks. 

Boston—Incoming wire tonnage, 
heavier in spots, maintains mill back- 
logs. Unshipped bookings on some 
products are mounting, demand be- 
ing well diversified with specifica- 
tions for specialties sustained. Pro- 
duction is at capacity or bolstered 
by extra shifts in several depart- 
ments, and schedules increasing in 
others. With substantial volume of 
business revolving around special- 
ties requiring additional processing, 
mills will be hard pressed to ship 
all current quarter tonnage before 
the end of the year. 

New York—Orders for wire prod- 
ucts are more numerous, incoming 
tonnage precluding any reduction in 
aggregate backiogs with eastern 
mills operating at capacity in some 
departments. Shipments are heavy 
and demand well spread. With con- 
sumers generally seeking to cover 
well ahead, some business is being 
taken for delivery next quarter at 
open prices. Buyers connected with 
the automotive trade are specifying 
more actively and appear to be mak- 
ing efforts to build up inventories. 

Birmingham, Ala.—All items in 
wire are showing some gain. Pro- 
duction is consistently near capaci- 
ty and an accumulation of bookings 
is to be worked off. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 86 


No change is reported in tin plate 
markets, with operations around 40 
per cent. Buying is practically ab- 
sent and the prospects of any in- 
crease over the remainder of this 
vear remote. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 87 
By-product coke prices are being 
advanced 50 cents per ton in prac- 


tically all producing centers as pos- 
sibility of short supplies is seen for 
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winter months. Foundry 
mestic demand is increasing and re- 
cent advance in several grades of bi- 
tuminous coal adds to cost of pro- 
duction. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 86 


Pittsburgh—Inquiries for shapes 
are heavy again this week. Mills 
are well loaded and backlogs high. 
Special sections and material for ar- 
mament work have brought in a con- 
siderable number of inquiries recent- 
ly, all of which must be rolled on 
structural mills. 

Cleveland—Chief interest focuses 
on how much tonnage will be used 
in the shell loading plant at Raven- 
na, O., popular estimates being 5000 
to 10,000 tons. There are reports that 
relaying rails are to be used at the 
plant, which may suggest that other 
forms of steel may be second-hand 
material. Inquiries and orders are 
rather light. Two Ohio highway 
bridge projects, slightly under 400 
tons each, are typical of current 
business. Deliveries have been ex- 
tended further to 60 to 90 days. 
Prices of fabricated  structurals, 
erected, are reported unusually firm. 

Chicago—Some improvement in 
shape orders is noted, although ton- 
nages are small. The usual run of 
jobs is for small bridges, plant ad- 
ditions, and the like, involving less 
than 100 tons. Private and public 
construction involving steel piling is 
in good volume. 

New York—Structural steel con- 
tracts, although including 15,000 tons 
for railroad grade crossing elimi- 
nation, Rockaway Beach, N. Y., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., are temporarily 
lower. Awards also include 5000 
tons for the navy, but outstanding 
tonnages for defense construction, 
heavy of late, are fewer. Industrial 
plant expansions involve numerous 
medium-sized lots. 

Philadelphia — Structural deliver- 
ies are lengthening, with five to six 
weeks generally the minimum de- 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 5 ........ 36,353 
Week ended Sept. 28 ........ 91,266 
Week ended Sept. 21 ...... $1,811 
This week, 1939 ........... 25,063 
Weekly average, year, 1940 26,351 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 22,411 
Weekly average, Sept. ...... 66,171 
Total to date, 1939 ......... 910,586 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 1,054,027 

Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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LUBRICATION? 
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RINGS 
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PLATES 





BLOCKS 
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SEGMENTS 





l or 2 
Piece- 


Plain or 
Flanged- 
’ BEARINGS 





RHOADES METALINE BEARINGS. 
however designed, give you perfect 
lubrication with never a drop of oil; 
provide dependable performance for 
almost any condition of load, speed 
and temperature; operate over long 
periods without maintenance or at- 
tention. Send for the 
METALINE BEARINGS and let us 


show you how advantageously they 


story of 


can be fitted into your plant and 
products. R. W. Rhoades Meta- 
line Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Home, sick—see you soon, I hope. 


SHRDLU. 








spite heavier shipments. Producers 
see No prospect of an easier situa- 
tion this quarter in view of heavy 
pending and proposed construction. 
Small industrial plant extensions 
continue numerous. Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp. booked 14,653 tons 
on the navy’s recent semiannual 
award. 

Seattle—-Fabricators have heavy 
packlogs and_ additional impor- 
tant contracts are pending, includ- 
ing about 1000 tons for navy proj- 
ects. Howard S, Wright & Co., Seat- 
tle, has the general contract for 
a $1,500,000 addition to the pulp 
plant of Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co., Bellingham, Wash.,_in- 
volving both shapes and _ plates. 
Isaacson Iron Co., Seattle, will fur- 
nish between 400 and 500 tons of 
shapes for this project. 

San Francisco—While structural 
awards were not large over 28,000 
tons are pending. Bids have been 
postponed of 1650 tons for ten sea- 
plane tenders for use on the west 
coast from Sept, 25 to Oct. 16. 

St. Louis, Oct. 3. Except for 
one large pending project, struc- 
tural lettings are small and not nu- 
merous. The pending work is a 
bridge over the Mississippi river in 
St. Louis county, requiring 7000 
tons of shapes, bids for which will 
be asked within 30 days. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


15,000 tons, viaduct grade _ crossing 
project, contract 5, Long Island rail- 
road, Rockaway Beach, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
Charles F. Vachris Co., New York, con- 
tractor, bids Sept. 26. 

1800 tons, aircraft engine plant, Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, to R. C. Mahon 
Co. Inc., Detroit. 

1700 tons, aviation facilities, Miami (Opa 
Locka), Florida, 1500 tons to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., 200 tons to 
Aetna Iron & Steel Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Fred Howland Inc., Miami, Fla., 
contractor. 

350 tons, 18 warehouses, Edgewater 
arsenal, Maryland, to Bethlehem Stcel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Cummins Con- 
struction Co., Baltimore, contractor. 

950 tons, radio transmitter building, 
General Electric Realty Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham. 

780 tons, floating drydock, specification 
9950, to Pacific Bridge Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 

700 tons, paper mill buildings for St. 
Mary’s Kraft Corp., St. Mary’s, Ga., to 
Virginia Bridge Co., through Morton C. 
Tuttle Co., Boston, with George F. 
Hardy, N. Y. engineer. 

660 tons, three-bay plant extension for 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J., 
to Harris Structural Co. 
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625 tons, steel shect piling, Bonneville 
powerhouse foundations, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle. 


520 tons, bridge SAP-663-A, Ellis county, 
Oklahoma, to Capitol Steel & Iron 
Co., Oklahoma City; Mills Construction 
Co., Woodward, Okla., contractor. 


510 tons, boiler supports, powder plant, 
government project to be operated by 
duPont interests, Charlestown, Ind., to 
American Bridge Co., through Combus- 
tion Engineering Co., New York. 


500 tons, warehouse and factory addi- 
tion, Union Drawn Steel division, Re- 
public Steel Corp., bids Aug. 31, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

500 tons, motor and shipping building, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., to International Steel Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Mahony-Troast Construc- 
tion Co., Passaic, N. J., contractor. 


480 tons, warehouse and office building, 
for Federal Enameling & Stamping Co., 
McKees Rocks, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

476 tons, extrusion plant, Reynolds Met- 
als Co., Louisville, Ky., to International 
Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 

450 tons, Montana state highway bridge, 
Glacier Park, Mont., bids Sept. 27, to 
Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis. 


450 tons, two air corps hangars, Chanute 
field, Rantoul, Ill., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Manhattan Con- 
struction Co., Muskogee, Okla., con- 
tractor; bars awarded same fabricator. 


425 tons, printing department building, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Traf- 
ford, Pa., to Keystone Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

420 tons, engine overhaul building, naval 
air base, Pensacola, Fla., to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

410 tons, buildings, Dow Chemical Co., 
Dow, Tex., to Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Austin Co., Cleveland, contractor. 

400 to 500 tons, plant addition, Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 

400 tons, coast geodetic survey boat, 
Seattle, to Lake Washington Ship- 
yards, Houghton, Wash. 

400 tons, bridge crane, United States 
navy, bureau of yards and docks, Mare 
Island, Calif., bids Sept. 11, to Har- 
nischfeger Corp., Milwaukee. 

360 tons, service barge, St. Louis, bids 
Sept. 17, to Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

350 tons, overhead crossing FAP-286-A 
(4), Wyndmere, N. Dak., for state, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

340 tons, extension to furnace building, 
for New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, 
Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia. 

310 tons, copper shop, New York Ship- 
building Corp., Camden, N. J., to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 

300 tons, weld shop, Harvey-Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill., to Wendnagel & 
Co., Chicago. 

270 tons, bridge, route 187-385, Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

260 tons, psychiatric unit, state hospital, 
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Weston, W. Va., to Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


240 tons, bridge FAS-76-A, Tillman coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, to J. B. Klein Iron & 
Foundry Co., Oklahoma City. 


230 tons, addition to building, for C. A. 
Reed Co., Williamsport, Pa., to Weather- 
ly Steel Co., Weatherly, Pa. 

195 tons, building for St. Lukes hospital, 
Bethlehem, Pa., to Bethlehem Contract- 
ing Co., Bethlehem, through Hegeman- 
Harris Co., New York. 


180 tons, Ak-Sar-Ben viaduct, FAGH-35- 
B (1), Omaha, Nebr., to Omaha Steel 
Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

165 tons, building for Union Industries, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., to Dreier Co. 


150 tons, floodlight towers, various deliv- 
eries, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, to 
International Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 

150 tons, building for Continental Can Co., 
Passaic, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel, 
through Austin Co., Cleveland. 

150 tons, shaft, metropolitan district 
commission, Boston, Webster, Mass., 
to Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, Bos- 
ton. 


140 tons, state bridge GR-68-143, Xenia, 
O., to Burger Iron Co., Akron, O. 

139 tons, Illinois Central railroad bridge, 
Council, Ill., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

i35 tons, county jail, Elmira, N. Y., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

123 tons, steel piling, Contractors Ma- 
chinery Co., Kansas City, Mo., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


120 tons, bridge, route 443, Lehigh coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, to Phoenix Bridge 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

110 tons, state bridge PSC-5341, Stanley, 
N. Y., to Genesee Bridge Co., Rochester, 
Ns 

110 tons, power plant addition, navy 
yard, Boston, to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 


110 tons, bridge FA-110-A, St. Clair coun- 
ty, Illinois, to Missouri Bridge & Iron 
Co., St. Louis. 


100 tons, state bridges, Rangeley and 
‘Byron, Me., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Hector J. Cyr Co. Inc., 
Waterville, Me., contractor. 

100 tons, Valentine hall, Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass., to Haarmann Steel Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; E. J. Pinney & Co. Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., contractor. 

100 tons, plant addition, Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Lacka- 
wanna Steel Construction Co., Buffalo. 

100 tons, plant addition, Morrison Steel 
Products Inc., Buffalo, to R. S. Me- 
Mannus Steel Construction Co., Buf- 
falo. 

i100 tons, 2-story building, Boys’ club, 
South Boston, Mass., to West End Iron 
Works, Cambridge, Mass.; William M. 
Bailey Co., Boston, contractor. 

100 tons or more, housing project, Waco, 
Tex., to Central Texas Iron Works, 
Waco; H. E. White, Tyler, Tex., con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, head house, 
contract 84, shaft 4, Southboro, Mass., 
tunnel, Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion, Boston, to West End Iron Works, 
Boston, and Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; John F. Griffin Co., Cam- 
bridge, contractor, 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, plant expansion, Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore, inquiry expected 
within fortnight. 

7000 tons, Clayton, Mo., bridge over Mis- 
Ssissippi river in St. Louis county; bids 
asked in 30 days; Sverdrup & Parcel, 
St. Louis, engineers. 


5000 tons, Edgewood arsenal, Maryland, 
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contemplated under further expansion 
program, on which inquiries are ex- 
pected out over next few weeks; Cum- 
mins Construction Corp., Baltimore, 
contractor. 

2600 tons, warehouses, Arsenal, Utah, for 
government. 


2200 tons, Atlantic avenue subway, Geor- 
gia-Schenk avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for Long Island railroad. 

2000 tons, additions, naval ammunition 
depot, Hawthorne, Nev.; Wm. P. Neil 
Co., 4884 Loma Vista, Los Angeles, low 
on general contract at $2,126,000. 

1700 tons, state highway bridge, Harpers 
Ferry, Md., specifications out shortly. 
1650 tons, ten seaplane tenders for west 
coast; bids postponed from Sept. 25 to 

Oct. 16. 

1500 tons, seaplane hangar, Alameda, 
Calif., for navy. 

1500 tons, assembly plant, Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Austin 
Construction Co., Cleveland, low. 

1300 tons, 11 Pennsylvania state bridges; 
bids to Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 11. 


1200 tons, assembly and office building, 
for Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. 
850 tons, Little Emory bridge, Harriman, 
Tenn., for Tennessee Valley authority, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

800 tons, operations hangar, Fort Knox, 
Ky., for war department. 

775 tons, nine ammunition magazines, 
Edgewood, Md., for army. 

700 tons, mill building, for Reynolds Met- 
als Co., Louisville, Ky. 

650 tons, bridge, Los Angeles Junction 
railway, Los Angeles, for army engi- 
neers. 

550 tons, Evans Memorial hospital build- 
ing, for Massachusetts Memorial hos- 
pital, Boston. 

500 tons, manufacturing building, for 
Celanese Corp. of America, Amcelle, 
Md. 

450 tons, underpass, Touhy avenue, Park 
Ridge, Ill., for stete. 

440 tons, bridge over Otter river, Royal- 
ston, Mass., for Boston & Maine rail- 
road. 

400 tons, building for war department, 
Ogden, Utah; bids Oct. 18. 

388 tons, Ohio state highway bridge, 
Trumbull county, beam spans; bids 
Oct. 19. 


387 tons, Ohio state highway bridge, 
Cuyahoga county; bids Oct. 19. 

350 tons, military residence, Little Comp- 
ton, R. I1., for army engineers. 


300 tons, steel wales, Quonset Point, R. 


I., for navy. 


300 tons, factory and office building, 
Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago. 

280 tons, spillway bridge, stage 1B con- 
struction, Kentucky dam, bids Oct. 16, 
Tennessee valley authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

265 tons, retail market buildings, depart- 
ment of public works, Brooklyn and 
Bronx, N. Y.; bids Oct. 8. 

265 tons, truss bridge, Tioga county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 11. 


260 tons, airport, Stockton, Calif.; Jud- 
son-Pacific Co., San Francisco, low. 


250 tons, highway bridge, PSC 59¥Yb, 
Orchard Park, N. Y.; Bero Engineering 
& Construction Co., Tonowanda, N. Y.; 
contractor. 


250 tons, highway bridge, Macedon, N. Y., 
PSC 8451; Mohawk Paving Co., Buffa!o, 
contractor. 


250 tons, auditorium, George Washing- 
ton university, Washington, Charles H. 
Tompkins, Washington, general con- 
tractor. 
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235 tons, two structures, McKean county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 11. 


225 tons, truss bridge, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 11. 


220 tons, office building, for Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

200 tons, state bridge FAGH-98-C (3), 
Crete, Nebr. 

160 tons (including 40 tons reinforcing) 
Washington state bridge, Snohomish 
county; David Nygren, Seattle, general 
contractor. 

155 tons, two I-beam bridges, Berks coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; bids to state high- 
way department, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 
Ls 

150 tons, storage garage, for Boston Ele- 
vated railway, Boston. 

140 tons, machine shop, for J. L. Lucas & 
Sons Inc., Fairfield, Conn. 

130 tons, state bridge over Tymochtee 
creek, Wyandot county, Ohio. 

124 tons, highway work, Greenlee county, 
Ariz., for state; bids Oct. 11. 

120 tons, state bridge over Deer creek, 
Madison county, Ohio. 

115 tons, I-beam bridge, Clearfield coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; bids to state high- 
way department, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 
pA Be 

110 tons, central heating plant, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., for war department. 

105 tons, platforms and miscellaneous 
material, for Toledo Edison Co., To- 
ledo, O. 


105 tons, three I-beam bridges, Washing- 
ton county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct. 11. 











If it’s a special gear, Grant will make it for 
you quickly, correctly. If it's a stock gear, 


Grant has it ready to send to you. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS-Boston 





crane _ for 


capacity 
Coulee dam; Star Iron & Steel Co., Ta- 
coma, general contractor. 

Unstated, lock gate machinery; bids in to 


Unstated, 150-ton 


United States engineer, Bonneville, 
Wash. 

Unstated, branch exchange building for 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Seattle; bids soon. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 87 


Cleveland—Large producers found 
sales in September 40 per cent larger 
than in August which had been the 
same percentage increase of August 
over July. Inquiries so far in Octo- 
ber are also better. Prices are de- 
scribed as not yet firm, but better. 

Chicago—Reinforcing steel con- 
tinues active, but orders range at 
100 tons or less and are well scat- 
tered, with competition keen. Larg- 
est award the past week involved 
2200 tons. 

New York—Reinforcing steel pur- 
chases include 1700 tons for Long 
Island grade crossing needs and a 
fair sprinkling of smaller lots. In- 
quiry is maintained and includes 300 
tons for a bulkhead wall, New York, 
with 700 tons of steel sheet piling. 

Seattle—The market is active, 





















small tonnages predominating. Roll- 
ing mills have good backlogs and 
operating steadily at about 75 per 
cent. Merchant bars are in good de- 
mand both for jobbers and con- 
struction projects. Prices are firm. 

Baltimore— Award of 3000 tons for 
further expansion at the plant of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., which has re- 
cently booked an $88,000,000 airplane 
contract, is outstanding. Other 
awards involve small lots of 100 tons 
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and less. Considerable small miscel- 
laneous business is being figured, 
chiefly industrial work, and includ- 
ing about 100 tons for further addi- 
tions at the Edgewood arsenal, Mary- 
land. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


7000 tons, powerhouse units 7 to 10, 
Bonneville dam, Oregon, to Bethienem 
Steel Co., Seattle, Wash. 


3000 tons, plant expansion, Gienn lL. 


—flat or round, any shape, 
made accurately to your speci- 
fications in any quantity and 
material. Modern production 
“ equipment, heat treating, weld- 
ing, and assembling. 


Send in your drawings or 
Jpsomples for prices. Ask for sug- 
: gestions on wire or spring parts 
for your particular problem. 
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@ In the final analysis, every casting bought is bought for its quality. 

When quality is established, workmanship and price follow in order 
When quality, workmanship and price are equally 
pleasing, buyers find it a pleasure to do business. The 
BRONZE CO. includes in all its advertising the slogan ‘You'll like 
our quality, workmanship and price. 
has been no empty talk, SHOOP BRONZE points to its sales record, 
where complaints, rejections and cancellations are conspicuous by 
their absence. If YOU are contemplating the purchase of castings, mill 
bearings, bushings, anti-acid metal, hydraulic pump work or pickle 
crates, you will do yourself a favor by first writing to 





WEST SIXTH AVE. 
TARENTUM, PA. 


SHOOP 


Send us your inquiries.” That this 


BRONZE CO. 


(Pittsburgh District) 








Martin Co., Baltimore, to Truscon Stee! 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

2200 tons, S. James Herman Gardens 
housing project, Detroit, A. Smith & 
Lipman Construction Co., Detroit, con- 
tractor, to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago 

1850 tons, including mesh, grade cross- 
ing elimination, contract 5, Long lIs- 
land railroad, Rockaway Beach, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through Charles F, Vachris 
Co., New York. 

480 tons, sewage treatment plant, Crans- 
ton, R. I., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; James A. Monroe & Sons, 
North Attleboro, Mass., contractor. 

360 tons, Marshall Court housing, New- 
port News, Va., to Bethlehem Steel Cc. 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Virginia Stee! 
Co.; Loftis Bros., contractor. 

350 tons, veterans administration build 
ing, Perry Point, Md., to Sweet’s Stee! 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; J. D. Hedin Con- 
struction Co., contractor. 

340 tons, Harbor Homes housing, New- 
port News, Va., to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Virginia. 
Steel Co.; Woodcrest & Rosofft Co., 
contractor. 

309 tons, motor and shipping building, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Mahony-Troast Construction 
Co., Passaic, N. J., contractor. 

250 tons, aviation facilities, Miami, Flor- 


ida, to Paul E. Shipe, Miami, and 
Southern General Fireproof Co., At- 
lanta (from stock); Fred Howland, 


Inc., Miami, contractor. 

246 tons, bureau of reclamation, invitz- 
tion A-46938-A, Rutledge, Texas, to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

210 tons, Woodrow Wilson high school, 
New York, to Carroll & McCready Co 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., through Psaty «& 
Fuhrman Inc., New York. 

180 tons, route 187 and R 395, Alleghen) 
county, Pennsylvania, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Laub & Collins, 
contractor. 

175 tons, bars and mesh, additional bulld- 
ings, Camp Edwards, Falmouth, Mass., 
to Concrete Steel Co., Boston; Walsh 
Construction Co., New York, contrac- 
tor. 

153 tons, Indiana highway project R. 
2025, Grace Construction & Supply Co.. 
contractor, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, mesh, state highway project 
RC-40-74, Fulton county, New York, 
to Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., New 
York; Oneglia & Gervasini, Inc., Tor- 
rington, Conn., contractor, $349,266.75. 

145 tons, normal school, Bellingham, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

135 ~—sttonnss, federal highway project, 
Natchez, Miss., to Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis. 

130 tons, Bell Telephone Co., building, 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 5 ......... 18,191 
Week ended Sept, 28 ....... 18,674 
Week ended Sept. 21 ....... 9,397 
This week, 19389 ........... 12,054 


Weekly average, year, 1940.. 9,60: 


Weekly average, 1939 ....... 9,197 
Weekly average, Sept. ..... 10,611 
Total to date, 1939 .......... 390,458 
Total to date, 1940 ......... 384,133 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Alton, Iil., to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis. 


118 tons, wire mesh, specification 444, 
metropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles, to Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

110 tons, additional buildings, Picatinny, 
N. J., arsenal to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

100 tons, laboratory, Johns-Hopkins uni- 
versity, Baltimore, to Concrete Steel 
Co., Baltimore. 


100 tons, medical school building, Car- 
lisle barracks, Carlisle, Pa., to Concrete 
Steel Co., New York; H. A. Williams, 
Allentown, Pa., contractor. 

100 tons, building, Boys’ Club, South 
Boston, Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; William M. Baily Co., 
Boston, contractor. 


Unstated tonnage, steel wire mesh, hos- 
p tal buildings, Camp Custer, Mich., to 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland; 
Owen-Ames-Kimball Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., contractor. 


Reinforcing Stee] Pending 


2000 tons, Ford aircraft engine plant, De- 
troit. 

1377 tons, including 250 tons wire mesh. 
additions, naval ammunition depot, 
Hawthorne, Nev.; Wm. P. Neil Co., 4884 
Loma Vista, Los Angeles, low on gen- 
eral contract at $2,126,000. 

975 tons, two storehouses, invitation 
10034, navai fleet supply depot, Oak- 
land, Calif.; N. P. Severin Co., 222 West 
Adams street, Chicago, low on general 
contract at $559,623. 

710 tons, federal housing project in Cin- 
cinnati; bids in. 

500 tons, contract 5, section 6, Long Is- 
land railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

500 tons, contract 6, grade crossing, Long 
Island railroad, Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn; bids Oct. 8; also 3200 feet 
precast piles and small tonnage welded 
steel trusses. 

480 tons, for Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint, 
Mich. 

420 tons, power house, Port Washington, 
Wis. 

400 tons, W. Rich street housing, Colum- 
bus, O.; bids Oct. 1. 

400 tons, machine fun factory, Frigidaire 
division, General Motors Corp., Dayton, 

400 tons, Merrimack Park housing, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

300 tons, contract 33, East River drive, 
New York. 

300 tons, contract 33, bulkhead wall 
Marginal street, Thirty-sixth to Forty- 
first streets, New York, bids Oct. 10 te 
President, Borough of Manhattan: 
also 700 tons, stéel sheet piling. 


200 tons, school buildings, St. Rose con- 
vent, Lacrosse, Wis.; Peter Nelson & 
Son, Lacrosse, contractor; 47 tons al- 
ready bought from Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

170 tons, bridge, Greenlee county, Ariz., 
for state; bids Oct. 11. 

150 tons, building, Coca Cola Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

150 tons or more, service building for 
Seattle Transportation Commission; 
Gjarde Construction Co., Seattle, low. 

135 tons, shop building, Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

130 tons, Wilbur Cross parkway, Orange, 
Conn. 

120 tons, highway project SH364, Jack- 
son county, Ohio. 

110 tons, housing project, Rock Island, 
Ill.; bids Oct. 1. 

100 tons, Edgewood arsenal, Maryland, 
contemplated. 

100 tons or more, addition to federal 
building, Anchorage, Alaska; L. B. 


James, Portland, general contractor. 
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—The Market Weel— 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh Production during 
September dropped slightly below 
August, due principally to fewer 
working days. October tonnage is 
expected to pick up again and in all 
probability will be higher. Pig iron 
and scrap trade deals between pro- 
ducers continue to hold the spotlight. 

Chicago—Releases against pig iron 


orders are increasing and additional 
fourth quarter orders are being tak- 


en in good volume. Foundry melts 
are considerably better than a month 
ago and where possible foundries are 
building up inventories. Prices are 
firm. Shipments of foundry coke 
also are increasing and further im- 
provement is expected in October. 
Cleveland Recent further ad- 
vances in steel scrap prices, which 
in a few cases have made scrap dear- 
er than basic pig iron, have intensi- 
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fied buying of iron. During the past 
ten days considerable improvement 
in new business has been reported. 
Consumers have become more wor- 
ried over future supplies and those 
financially able are anticipating 


needs as they have not done in ten 
years. Some producers will sell only 
to regular customers and to them 
somewhat sparingly. 

New York—Some eastern pig iron 


—The Market Week— 


producers are shipping faster than 
iron is produced, drawing on stock 
piles. Foundries making machinery 
castings are especially active. Ex- 
port tonnage is still moving, prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, though no 
recent orders have been reported. 
Boston—Pig iron consumers have 
covered for fourth quarter generally 
and iron due on third quarter con- 
tracts has been taken in full by 








Lewis Bb. Lindemuth 


most melters. Melt is gradually 
gaining, improvement in Connecti- 
cut being most notable since late 
September. Orders for castings in- 
directly connected with defense 
needs are more active and jobbing 
foundries are busier in several in- 
stances. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron releases in- 
dicate further improvement in ship- 
ments this month. Buyers general- 
ly are covered through the quarter 
with some showing concern over fu- 
ture supplies by adding to stocks. 
Foundry operation is tending up- 
ward and pipemakers are busier. 

Buffalo—Shipments for September 
were 10 to 20 per cent larger than 
August with the current movement 
at the best on record. Machinery 
and tool castings for defense have 
melters working six days a week. 
Heating equipment foundries have 
orders on hand for at least two 
months. 

Cincinnati—Specifications for pig 


Consulting Engineer 
140 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


iron continue to show the volume 
which made September shipments 
the heaviest of the year. Most melt- 
ers, despite expansion in demand for 
castings, are well covered but there 
e is some increase in spot buying. By- 


product, foundry coke is up 50 cents, 
STEEL PRODUCTION 


at $11, delivered, Cincinnati. Ship- 
DESIGN + OPERATION + CONSTRUCTION quate so far. 





ments are heavy with supplies ade- 
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H & K industrial perforations embrace 
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of all industries. 


H & K ornamental designs include 
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ural grilles, enclosures, ventilators, 
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St. Louis — September was by 
far the best so far this year in pig 
iron, both with reference to ship- 
ments and melt. Shipments are es- 
timated to have exceeded those of 
August by 30 to 40 per cent. The 
melt has been steadily advancing 
since Labor Day, with virtually all 
industries participating in the im- 
provement. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—Scrap shows no ten- 
dency to recede from the strong po- 
sition it has held over the past few 
weeks, in spite of lack of buying on 
the part of district mills. Buyers 
report brokers are not particularly 
anxious to sell at current levels. 
Higher quotations are bringing out 
fair tonnage. Sales made over the 
past week, as well as broker offer- 
ings combined to increase quotation 
on No. 1 steel 50 cents to $21.50 top. 

Cleveland—Railroad lists brought 
out higher prices, especially for spe- 
cialties. Advances of 50 cents on 
nearly all grades except cast iron 
products have been made here and 
in the Valley. Firmness is evident 
but melters hesitate to make tonnage 
purchases. 

Chicago—Following two 50 cent 
advances in No. 1 heavy melting steel 


STEEL 





a week ago, bringing the price to $20 
to $20.50, the current price remains 
at these figures but is somewhat 


easier. Purchases of tonnages by 
two mills were responsible for the 
upward trend in prices. Several 
grades not affected in the earlier re- 
adjustment have advanced 50 to 75 
cents a ton. 

Boston — One and possibly two 
boats are expected to load for Japan 
at New England ports before the em- 
barge on steel scrap becomes effec- 
tive Oct. 15. No. 2 heavy melting 
steel and bundles will make up most 
of the last shipment. Any slack fol- 
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lowing stoppage of shipments to 
Japan will be taken up by mounting 
demands from Great Britain and as- 
sured improvement in domestic re- 
quirements. 

New York Scrap shipments 
against orders to steel mills are at- 
sive but buying is not impressive. 
Seattered small lots of material 
are moving from this territory. The 
British have fixed a monthly quota 
for loading during the next two 
months at 75,000 tons monthly. At 
least one boat is due in New York 
to load for Japan, probably the last 
cargo before the embargo. Prices 
are firm but mostly unchanged. 

Philadelphia — England continues 
the leading export outlet for scrap. 
The market is inactive in mill buy- 
ing but prices generally are firm 
and unchanged. Relatively little 
scrap has been bought here recently 
for Japan and for that reason the 
trade is not affected by the embargo 
against that country. Mills are buy- 
ing little but heavy consumption pre- 
cludes long absence from the mar- 
ket. 

Detroit—-Little change is noted in 
scrap prices. Recent lists have 
brought close to the prices prevailing 
a month ago. Mills here still are 
of the opinion current prices are too 
high. 

Cincinnati—Quotations on iron and 
steel scrap are unchanged although 
the market is less active. Most 
items are in good supply at present 
prices, except No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. 

St. Louis Purchases of round 
tonnages of heavy melting steel by 
two East Side mills at an advance 
of 50 cents per ton was the basis 
for another general rise in prices. 

Seattle—Federal embargo on ex- 
ports to the Orient, while not un- 
expected, has prompted shippers to 
fill commitments within the next 
fortnight. Consequently the market 
is firm and fancy prices are reported 
for spot lots. Prompt steamship 
space is not available and freights 
also are on the upgrade. Rolling 
mills are buying more freely. 

San Francisco—In an endeavor to 
secure as much scrap as possible be- 
fore Oct. 15, Japanese exporters are 
active and are paying considerably 
higher than price offered by domes- 
tic users. As a result, no price 
weakness has occurred and none is 
expected for some time to come as 
dealer stocks will be small when the 
embargo actually goes into effect. 


Cold-Finished Alloy 


Bar Extras Increased 


Pittsburgh—Leading producer of 
cold-finished alloy steel bars reaf- 
firms present base prices, standard 
terms and conditions of sale for 
fourth quarter. All sales are subject 


| 
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to extras and deductions dated Oct. 
16, 1939, except for the following 
changes effective on all specifications 
received on and after Oct. 1. 

Extras for alloy content, basic 
open-hearth steel, per 100, pounds: 
SAE 2300, increased from $1.55 to 
$1.70; SAE 2500 from $2.25 to $2.55; 
SAE 4600 from $1.10 to $1.20; SAE 
4800 from $2 to $1.15. Electric fur- 
nace steel, per 100 pounds; SAE 


2300 from $2.05 to $2.20; SAE 2500 
from $2.75 to $3.05; SAE 4600 from 
$1.45 to $1.55; SAE 4800 from $2.40 
to $2.55. 

Special aircraft quality extra, sub- 
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ject to magnafiux test, is increased 
from $1 to $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
Sulphur content over 0.10 maximum 
has been dropped. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 89 


Cleveland—September warehouse 
sales were slightly better than in 
August as to daily rate and October 
starts with the same good volume. 
Prices on alloy steel were raised 10 
to 25 cents per 100 pounds, effective 
Oct. 1. Because of good demand gen 
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erally prices are reasonably firm. 
Chicago—Warehouse sales are in- 
creasing, a result of normal good 
business and national defense. No 
changes in prices have taken place, 
although certain minor adjustments 
have been made in alloy steels on 
account of recent new mill extras. 


Boston—-Warehcuse sales continue 
to mount, orders being more nu- 
merous and in some _ instances 


heavier, with demand well diversi- 
fied. Small-lot alloy sales are ac- 
tive, dollar volume expanding. Ma- 
chine tool builders continue to be 
active warehouse customers. 

New York—Warehouses have fol- 
lowed miils in revising upward 
chemical extras on several alloy bar 
series, averaging 20 to 25 cents per 
100 pounds. With demand well 
spread, including alloys, volume with 
jobbers is heavier. Extended mill 
deliveries benefit warehouse _in- 
creasingly when prompt shipment is 
a factor. 

Philadelphia—Sales are active in 
all products with volume sustained 
or heavier, compared with a month 
ago. Distributors encounter diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient supplies of 
some preducts, particularly alloy 
materials and seamless mechanical 
tubing. 

Buffalo—Current sales are at the 
best levels ir three years. Sellers 
are having difficulty replenishing 
supplies as mill deliveries are ex- 
tended four to six weeks. 

Cincinnati Warehouse sales 
reached a new 1940 peak in Septem- 
ber and the rate is being continued 
in early October business. Tonnage 
is being diverted from mills which 
are offering six-weeks delivery on 
some items. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 

St. Louis Steel warehouse busi- 
ness is brisk, with September vol- 
ume the best this year with several] 
important interests. Some govern- 
ment business is appearing, but reg- 
ular customer orders’ constitute 
most current trade. 

Baltimore—Jobbers anticipate an 
improvement this month and pos- 
sibly next, although admitting that 
much will depend upon weather 
which would affect miscellaneous 
building construction. September 
business, according to some jobbers, 
was about on a par with August. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 89 


London (By Cable)—Deliveries 
of essential government war mate- 
rials contracts are expanding in 
Great Britain, thanks to the increas- 
ingly favorable ore, scrap and semi- 
finished situation, enabling greater 
production. Ordinarily commercial 
business is more strictly limited. 
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Tin plate continues dull in both do- 
mestic and export markets. Sheet 
and galvanized sheet production is 
practically restricted to domestic 
consumption. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 90 


Cleveland—Shipments of iron ore 
from upper lake ports in September 
totaled 9,998,618 gross tons, the high- 
est record for September. The pre- 
vious high mark was 9,621,756 tons 
in 1926. The September total was 
2,133,611 tons or 27.13 per cent, 
greater than in September, 1939. 

Cumulative tonnage to Oct. 1 was 
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Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
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of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
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48,235,227 tons, a gain of 17,874,453 
tons, 58.87 per cent over September, 
1939. 

Comparisons by ports for Sep- 
tember are as follows: 


Gross Tons 








Sept. Sept. 

1940 1939 
BMCERRDA i056 cic ae es: 599,667 364,191 
Marquette ......... 758,213 831,690 
SIE fsa) P04 6 Kem 911,218 1,031,570 
yam Sere a 3,339,743 2,776,476 
RE PE aac. sy 2,737,797 1,434,996 
Two Harbors ....... 1,588,008 1,426,084 
Total U. S. Ports.. 9,934,646 7,865,007 
Michipicoten ....... | Eee 
TOME SS Ss kee 9,998,618 7,865,007 


Increase from 1939.. 2,133,611 


Comparisons by ports for the 
season to Oct. 1 are as follows: 


Gross Tons 








To To 

Oe i. Oc. 3% 

1940 1939 
Escanaba . 2,550,367 1,700,590 
a) ee 4,100,204 2,875,817 
NS ES ge ee gad 4,452,194 3,652,317 
Tg | re 16,919,361 9,729,885 
i, Sane aes 11,812,917 6,165,456 
Two Harbors ....... 8,159,050 6,236,709 
Total U. S. Ports . .47,994,093 30,360,774 
Michipicoten ....... pO | ar 
PMS. 5 oa shecqratels 48,235,227 30,360,774 


Increase from 1939 . .17,874,453__. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York — Strong statistical 
positions of the metal industries 
coupled with moderate new demand 
which about balanced production 
tended to keep prices at firm levels 
last week. Only in tin was an easier 
tone discernible. 

Copper—aAll sellers held electro- 
lytic at the 12-cent level in the do- 
mestic market while it moved frac- 
tionally higher in the export market 
as American mills began to use 
larger tonnages for filling England’s 
brass product orders. Custom smelt- 
ers easily balanced their moderate 
intakes. 

Lead — Although sales dropped 
to a moderate volume and well be- 
low the previous week’s exceptional 
turnover, most sellers balanced their 
intakes and many exceeded them. 
Mexican lead advanced to 2.35c, 
f.a.s. Tampico, a level which is stil] 
not high enough to permit an up- 
ward revision in the domestic mar 
ket. Prices held at 4.85c, East St. 
Louis, and 5.00c, New York. 

Zinc—Buying pressure lifted fur- 
ther last week but some unsatis- 
fied demand remained. Heavier out- 
put resulting from present expan. 
sion programs will not be available 
until the first quarter of next year 
and, therefore, the present tight sup- 
ply situation is expected to con- 
tinue for several weeks. Prime 
western held on the basis of 7.25c, 
East St. Louis. 
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Tin—Prices declined steadily 
from 51.50c at the beginning of the 
week to 51.00c at the close. The 
downward trend toward the mini- 
mum 50-cent level reflected at least 
in part the apparent easing in the 
Far Eastern tension. Imports have 
been equivalent to twice domestic 
consumption during the past two 


months, thus making our supply 
situation the strongest in years. 
Antimony—Only one carlot of an 
timony was reported sold last week 
in addition to usual caselot book- 
ings. Prices held at 14.00c, New 
York; for American spot and nomi- 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


-———- Copper —__ 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Sept. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
28 12.00 12.00 11.62% 51.50 51.25 
30 12.00 12.00 11.62% 51.50 31.25 
Oct. 
1 12.00 12.00 11.62% 51.50 51.25 
2 12.00 12.00 11.62% 51.37% 51.00 
3 12.00 12.00 11.62% 51.25 50.87 
4 12.00 12.00 11.62% 51.00 50.87 ! 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 


specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high)..... . snc 
Copper, hot rolled .... Pee 
Lead, cut to jobbers .. Pie - tae 
Zine, 100 16. base ...... ee oS 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 21.98 
Seamless copper .... ace 21.12 
Rods 
High yellow brass .......... 14.76 
Copper, hot rolled ....... 17.12 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ....... 17.87 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 


OLD METALS 


Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


0 Gh a Aes ..7.87%-8.12% 
Cleveland : . 8.62% -9.12% 
SRS os Sor oe ohh ae . 7.75-8.25 
PN len Ge ob oko Gi Cae Rares 8.37} 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
py A . .9.50-9.75 


Cleveiame. INO. 1... ........ ‘9.37 % -9.87 e 
Chicago, No. 1.............9.37%-9.62% 
St. Louis 9.37 % 


RUBBER 
VACUUM LIFTERS 


Available in several sizes and grips, 
these rubber vacuum lifters are stand- 
ard equipment in most large sheet 
mills. With them workmen handle 
sheets faster, better, leaving no marks. 


RUBBER COVERED 





nally 16.50c, duty paid New York, 
for Chinese spot. 
Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer! Cath 
a Meee ee 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.00 4.85 7.25 18.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 7.25 18.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 7.25 18.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 7.29 18.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 4.85 7.25 18.00 14.00 35.00 
5.00 1.85 7.25 18.00 14.00 35.00 
Composition Brass Turnings 
New York se 7.50-7.75 
Light Copper 
New York 7.50-7.75 
Cleveland 7.37 % -7.87! 
Chicago 7.37 % -7.62! 
St. Louis 7.37 ' 
Light Brass 
Cleveland 4.12% -4.37 
Chicago ‘ 5.25-5.50 
St. Louis 4.87 
Lead 
New York 4.25-4.35 
Cleveland ; 3.75-4.00 
Chicago 3.85-4.10 
St. Louis 3.50-3.75 
Zine 
New York 3.87 % -4.12% 
Cleveland 3.25-3.50 
St. Louis 3.50-3.75 
Aluminum 
Mis., cast, Cleveland 8.50-8.75 
Borings, Cleveland 5.50-6.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland 13.50-14.00 
Misc. cast, St. Louis .7.75-8.00 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. 12.¥5 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.00-14.50 


alt : 





ROLLS 


Many remarkable records have been made with these rolls establishing new low 
costs per ton. Acid resisting and long-wearing, our rubber covered rolls are 


designed to meet your needs. 


FURNACE DOOR HOSE 


We make all types and styles—metal, metal and rubber, etc. Let us know 


your requirements. 
Rubber Specialists to the Sleel Industry 
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Equipment 


Chicago——-Sales of machine tools 
and machinery in September were 
by far the best this year and in some 
instances best in several years. 
Only in recent weeks has national! 
defense business been a direct fac 
tor, but it probably will be impor- 
tant from now on. Deliveries of pro- 


duction machines, such as drills, 
lathes, shapers, planers, boring 
mills, and the like, are as far off 


as the middle of 1941; on fabricating 
equipment, such as presses, brakes, 


shears, and similar items, two to 
three month’s deliveries are the 
iule. 


Construction 


Connecticut 


CONN 
group of 
26,000 


temington 
build- 
square 


BRIDGEPORT, 
Arms Co. is erecting a 
nes, largest to provide 
feet floor space. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ican Gauge division, Manning, 
& Moore, is building a plant 
estimated to cost $45,000. 


Ashcroft Amer- 
Maxwell 
addition 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—C. O.  Jelift 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of wire cloth, 
is building a two-story brick and con- 


crete manufacturing building, 28 x 40 
feet, to cost about $13,000. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—United Illumi- 
nating Co., 1119 Broad street, will build 
a power plant addition and steel tower 
at its Steel Point station, East Main 
street, costing $40,000. Westcott & Mapes, 


Orange street, New Haven, Conn., are 
architects. 

MILFORD, CONN.—American Wind- 
shield Specialty Co., 442 Boston Post 


road, has let general contract to J. Zan- 
donella, 243 Thorne street, Bridgeport, 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME 


Seattle--Public works projects 
and contractors are buying in vol- 
ume, all types of equipment, being 
in good demand. General Electric 


Co., low at $23,835, will furnish 
a 1500-kva generator for Priest 
Rapids irrigation’ district, White 


Bluffs, Wash, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. have a contract to furnish 
pumps for the Pocatello, Idaho, 
water system. Standard Transformer 
Co., Warren, O., is apparently low 
to Bonneville project for furnishing 
27 distributing transformers. Seat- 
tle will receive bids Oct. 8 for four 
sand spreaders and Oct. 9 for four 
snow plows. McNeil Island, Wash., 
prison has called bids Oct. 8 for auto- 
matic sprinkler system. 


-nd Enterprise 


Conn., for a one-story 65 x 155-foot 
plant. P. P, Petrofsky. 955 Main strect 
Bridgeport, Conn., is architect. 


Rhode Island 


CRANSTON, R. I.—Sewer commission- 
ers, E. Higson, chairman, city hall, will 
build a sewage treatment plant. Gen- 
eral contract has been given James A. 
Munroe & Sons, 159 North Washington 
street, Brattleboro, Mass. Cost estimated 
at $658,000. 


New York 


AUBURN, N. Y.—American Locomo- 
tive Co., Auburn, and 30 Church street, 
New York, will build a plant addition 
costing $45,000. General contract to 
Seneca Engineering Co., Montour Falls, 
N. Y. 

BUFFALO—Bell Aircraft Corp., 2050 
Elmwood avenue, will build an assembly 
and test hangar at the city airport at 
cost of about $100,000. 

BUFFALO—Curtiss Aeroplane division 


IN IRON 


HANNA PIG IRON 


BRANDS: 


Buffalo Detroit 


Susquehanna 





GRADES: 
Silvery 
Ferro-Silicon 


Foundry 
Malleable 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 











of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Vulcan and Ken- 


underground 
on north and 
airport, 


more avenues, will build 
hangars and workrooms 
east borders of the municipal 
at cost of $500,000. 

BUFFALO—National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Co., 1951 South Park avenue, will 
build a plant addition on Park avenue 
at cost of about $40,000. 


FALCONER, N. Y.—Excel Metal Cab- 


inet Co. Ine., C. Johnson, manager, 
Jamestown, N. Y., will build a_ steel 
and concrete addition on East James 


street, to cost about $55,000. 

NEW YORK—Consolidated Edison Co., 
4 Irving place, has plans by T. R. Gal- 
lower, care owner, for a five-story coal 
and ash tower at 43 East Thirty-ninth 
street, to cost about $40,000. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Union Car- 
bide Co., 137 Forty-seventh street, will! 
build a one-story 90 x 140-foot plant 
addition to cost about $40,000. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Rollway Bearing 
Co., 541 Seymour street, H. Hodgins in 
charge, will build a plant addition cost- 
ing $40,000. 


New Jersey 


CALDWELL, N. J. Curtiss-Wright 


Corp., propeller division, 64 Lakeview 
avenue, Clifton, N. J., has plans by AI- 
bert Kahn Inc., New Center building, 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 96 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 99 of this issue. 





brick and steel 
pro- 


Detroit, for a one-story 
boiler house addition for its new 
peller plant, to cost about $40,000. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—New York Shipbulld- 
ing Co., Broadway and Fairview street, 
will recondition two shipways at cost 
of about $100,000. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Air Reduction 
Sales Co., 181 Pacific avenue, has let 
general contract to W. J. Barney & Co., 
101 Park avenue, New York, for a one- 
story, 35 x 80 and 10 x 25-foot engine 
room and boiler house addition at its 
oxygen plant, to cost about $50,000. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Wright Aeronauti- 
eal Corp., Guy W. Vaughan, president, 
Curtiss-Wright Aeronautical Corp., plans 
$1,000,000 plant expansion for production 
of aircraft engines. Will include Ameri- 
ca’s first magnesium foundry, adjacent 
to plant No. 3 at Fairfield, N. J., 200.x 
500 feet. 

PAULSBORO, N. J.— Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, has let 
general contract to Brown Bros. .Con- 
struction Co., 303, North Richmond av- 
enue, Atlantic City, N. J., for a_ two- 
story 78 x 108-foot chemical. engineer- 
ing building. } 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—Luecas Machine Tool Co., 
523 East Ninety-ninth street, takes bids 
Oct. 8 for a one-story extension 45 x 175 
feet, and enlargement of crane bay, by 
II. M. Morse Co., engineer, 1500 Superior 
avenues. H. M. Lucas is president. 

CLEVELAND—National Bronze & Alu- 
minum Foundry Co., East Eighty-eighth 
street and Daisy avenue, John L. 
Schmeller, vice president, is reorganiz- 
ing with outside interests putting in new 
capital and a plant addition is to be 
built immediately to care for increasing 
production. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Pressed Steel 
Co., is being incorporated to take over 
business conducted under same name at 
2953 East Fifty-fifth street, producing 


metal stampings. Building will be leased 
from interests in old company. Michael A. 
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ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. — Enric, 


ALLOYS « STAINLESS CARBON * BRONZE 


1100 B. F. Jones Law Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 


ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS | EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 


wd susp lola I ( iH I iB PI 
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ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steets 
THE CEILCOTE COMPANY High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 
, : Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing 
Consulting and Research Engineers | Deificuls Shapes a Specielts 
750 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO | Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—2581 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION BIE gf. LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN CRAWLER CRANES ; 


pee: HOVELS 
MANUFACTURERS OF “SHAW-BOX"’ ELECTRIC AND HAND 
OPERATED CRANES, “LOAD LIFTER,”” AND “BUDGIT” 


ELECTRIC HOISTS — A STYLE AND SIZE FOR EVERY Tor OHIO Dea i SANT CO-E 


NEED. **** BEFORE BUYING — WRITE “SHAW-BOX!” £ 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


e 200 Pages 6 x 9 IVES full and carefully reasoned explanations of the why 
e 45 Illustrations and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods and 
processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large 
e 4 Tables ; 
number of diagrams and photographs. 
e 7 Charts 


priiabhae Pestpald Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of 
Note: Orders for delivery in 2alvanizing plants, the metallurgist, as well as to those who zinc 


Obie ott 3% for compulsory Coat steel commodities and containers, etc. 
es ax. : 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Department, Penton Building, Cieveland, O. 
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Feighan, Guardian building, will be one 
of new officers. 
CLEVELAND—Electroline Mfg. Co., 
2003 Superior avenue, is moving to 5604 
Cedar avenue, where it has 14,000 square 
feet floor space. Punch presses are being 
purchased for production principally of 
adapter for sealed beam headlights, also 
for bumper foglights, brackets for re- 
cessed and fluorescent lighting. 
ELYRIA, O.—Elyria Engineering & 
rool Co. Ltd., 159 Ridge street, newly 
organized by Milton Hahn, 708 Park 
avenue, and associates, will start pro- 
duction of precision tools, gages, fixtures 
and special equipment about Oct. 10. 
Company is capitalized at $25,000. 


Pennsvivania 
ERIE, PA.—American Sterilizer Co., 





















thousands 
of World 
Travelers 


Whenever and 
wherever well- 
traveled people 
meet and Philadel- 
phia is mentioned, 
immediately the 
“Bellevue,” its serv- 
ice, food, atmos- 
phere, become 
the absorbing 


topic. Rates are 


reasonable. 


BELLEVUE 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


G. W. Bach, general manager, 1230 Plum 
street, will build a two-story 20 x 120- 
foot plant addition. General contract 
has been given to H. Platt Co., 922 Rasp- 
berry street. Meyers & Johnson, 821 
Commerce building, are architects. 


INDIANA, PA.— Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., A. Householder in 
charge, will build a steel coal cleaning 
plant, including screens, conveyors and 
booms, at cost of about $80,000. Gen- 
eral contract has been given Fairmont 
Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA — Reading Iron & 
Steel Co. is being incorporated to oper- 
ate part of property of Reading Iron 
Co., recently purchased from Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Will pro- 
duce iron, steel and galvanized products, 
particularly metal tubing. 

WARREN, PA.—Pennsylvania Furnace 
& Iron Co., Pine street, will build a one- 
story steel and concrete addition, to cost 
$40,000, with equipment, 


WEST HOMESTEAD, PA.—Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., L. Iverson, president, Eighth 
avenue, will bui:d one-story forge plant 
additions, one of 60 x 300 feet and two 
of 60 x 90 feet, to cost $1,000,000. H. 
Meinecke, Eighth avenue, is in charge. 


Michigan 


ALLEGAN, MICH.—Blood Bros. Ma- 
chine Co. is erecting a further addition 
to its plant to accommodate larger pro- 
duction. 


CLIO, MICH.—Clio Foundry Inc. has 
been incorporated with 400 shares no 
par value to operate a pattern and ma- 
chine shop and foundry, by H. J. Cal- 
kins, 110 Bluff street, Clio, Mich. 


DETROIT—Eveready Millwright Serv- 
ice Ine. has been incorporated with 
$1000 capital to deal in industrial ma- 
chinery, parts and equipment, by ‘lim 
Rogers, 5782 Crane avenue, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Lyon Screw Products Inc., 
679 Franklin street, has been incorpo- 
rated with $4800 capital stock to manu- 
facture screw machine products, bdy 
Chester E. Lyon, 2567 Sturtevant avenue, 
Detroit. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—Puffer Hub- 
bard Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture wood and 
metal products, by A. H. Ringelberg, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Jackson Crank- 
shaft division, Muskegon Motor Special- 
ties Co., manufacturer of cam _ shafts 
and crank shafts, has given general con- 
tract to North-Moller Co. for one-story 
plant addition 105 x 106 feet. (Noted 
Sept. 16). 


LOWELL, MICH.—Newell Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture hardware and metal 
specialties, by Frank M. Newell and Otto 
Altenberger, Lowell. 

MENOMINEE, MICH.—Signal_ Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., manufacturer of trans- 
formers, motors, drills, exhaust fans, 
plans construction of plant addition. 
Hubert & Gjelsteen are architects. 

MENOMINEE, MICH.—Furton Bros. 
have been awarded contract for a sew- 
age disposal plant for city of Fenton, 
Mich. Francis Engineering Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., is engineer. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Wassell Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture automotive parts by 
Alvin V. Martin, 435 Amity avenue, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

RIVER ROUGE, MICH.—Ford Motor 
Co., 3674 Schaefer road, Dearborn, Mich., 
has plans by Giffels & Vallet Inc., 1000 
Marquette building, Detroit, for a one- 
story airplane motor plant to cost about 
$4,000,000 and equipment $7,000,000 ad- 
ditional. 


Illinois 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. W. Cash Valve 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of valves for 
plumbing and heating equipment, will 
build new $65,000 factory with 16,000 
square feet floor space, doubling present 
capacity. 


Indiana 


INCIANAPOLIS—Turner Aeronautical 
Corp., R. Turner, manager, municipal 
airport, has plans by O. A. Tislow, 819 
Architects and Builders building, In- 
dianapolis, for a one and two-story 145 
x 178-foot steel and concrete hangar, 
to cost $100,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS — Diamond Chain & 
Mfg. Co., G. Wainright, president, 402 
Kentucky avenue, is taking bids for a 
one-story 25 x 400-foot and five-story 
25 x. 60-foot addition through D. A. 
Bohlen & Son, architects, 1000 Majestic 
building, at cost of about $225,000. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA.—Seaboard Air Line 
railway, W. D. Faucette, chief engineer, 
will build a boilerhouse and shop build- 
ing. 

MACON, GA.—Georgia Power  Co.., 
Atlanta, Ga., has let comtract for brick 
work for power plant superstructure to 
Smith & Pew Construction Co., 786 West 
Peachtree street N. W. Robert & Co., 
Atlanta are architects and engineers. 


North Carolina 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Owen Elec- 
tric Co., N. L. Whitted, secretary-treas- 
urer, will increase facilities for manufac- 
ture of electric welding machines. 


Tennessee 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Dixie Steel Mfg. 
Co. Inc., subsidiary of Tulsa Boiler & 
Machinery Co., 2020 Union street, Tulsa, 
Okla., has bought site on Railroad avenue 
and will build plant, first unit to be all- 
metal building for manufacture of oil 
and storage tanks and similar products. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., Richard W. Mill, president, will have 
plans ready about Oct. 1 for Oct. 15 clos- 
ing for factory and office building at 
Berry field, to cost about $4,000,000. Marr 
& Holman, Stahlman building, are archi- 
tects. 


Virginia 

STAR TANNERY, VA.—American A\l- 
loys Co., Philadelphia, plans construction 
of manganese refining plant in Frederick 
county, near this city. Will operate 
through a subsidiary organized to sup- 
ply the government 100,000 tons of 48 
per cent manganese ore annually. 


Missouri 

KANSAS CITY, MO. — W. S. Dickey 
Clay Mfg. Co., New York Life building, 
will install circular kiln and series of 18 
drying tunnels in its new plant at Kan- 
sas City. Plant will consist of several 
buildings on site of old plant in north- 
east industrial district. Alfred Benberg, 
10 West Ninth street, is architect. 

ST. LOUIS—Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation, P. J. Watson Jr., president, 
plans a one-story engine house and shop 
facilities at Fourteenth and _ Poplar 
streets, with 25,000 square feet floor 
space, to cost $65,000 with equipment. 

ST. LOUIS—National Slug Rejector Co 
Inc., 5055 Natural Bridge road, John 
Gottfried, president, recently incorpo- 
rated, is building a factory and office 
building at 5100 San Francisco avenue 
for manufacture of coin machine mech- 
anisms, at cost of about $90,000. (Noted 
August 12.) 

ST. LOUIS—Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corp., 
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Bernard L. Greer, branch manager, 1569 
Tower Grove avenue, is building a one- 
story plant addition, with 3000 square 
feet of floor space, to cost $45,000 with 
equipment. Company manufactures saws 
and other cutting equipment. (Noted 
July 22.) 


Arkansas 


FORT SMITH ARK.—Arkansas-Okla- 
homa SmoKeless Coals Inc., Fort Smith, 
George Reeves, president, will build coal- 
preparation plant near Hackett, Ark., to 
process coal from four mines at Excel- 
sior, Ark., for shipment to St. Louis. 


Wisconsin 


BEAVER DAM, WIS.—Malleable Iron 
Range Co. will build a two-story plant 
addition 98 x 252 feet. R. R. Boyd, 112% 
South Spring street, is architect. 


CORNELL, WIS.—Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. has given general contract to 
Hoeppner-Bartlett Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
for a one-story plant addition 60 x 100 
feet. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad has 
given general coniract to J. P. Cullen & 
Son for construction of a roundhouse ad- 
dition and improvements to cost about 
$50,000. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—La Crosse Boiler 
Co. and subsidiary, LaCrosse Trailer & 
Equipment Co., manufacturers of heavy 
duty trailers, plan construction of two 
one-story factory additions, 48 x 52 and 
53 x 142 feet. 

MILWAUKEE — Kempsmith Machine 
Co., 1819 South Seventy-first street, 
manufacturer of machine tools, is build- 
ing an addition 53 x 186 feet, to cost 
about $26,000. 

MILWAUKEE—Lavine Gear Co., 634 
East Keefe avenue, has given general 
contract to Meredith Bros. Co., for con- 
struction of factory 100 x 100 feet. R. E. 
Oberst, 2659 North Twenty-seventh 
street, is architect. 

WEST MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Chain 
Belt Co., 1600 West Bruce street, will 
build a two-story 72 x 122-foot and 3U 
x 90-foot plant addition. General con- 
tract has been given to W. W. Vefiein 
Inc., 5345 North Hopkins street, Mu- 
waukee, Eischwelter & Eischwelter, 720 
East Mason street, Milwaukee, are arcni- 
tects. 


Minnesota 


CLEMENTS, MINN.—Central Minne- 
sota power co-operative, Edward Turner, 
manager, plans 214 miles rural trans- 
mission lines to serve 430 customers, on 
which: bids will be taken soon. 

FRANKLIN, MINN.—Village will vote 
soon on $19,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of sewage system and dis- 
posal plant. William J. Fleischer is vil- 
lage clerk. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Modern Pattern Co., 
3023 Snelling avenue, is building a new 
foundry building, to contain heat-treat- 
ing furnace, melting furnace and similar 
equipment. Company is licensed by Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., to produce 
magnesium castings for airplane use. 

MONTICELLO, MINN.—Village coun- 
cil, L. L. Hawkins, recorder, will open 
bids Oct. 8 for waterworks improve- 
ments, including steel tank and _ steel 
tower. Druar & Milinowski, Pioneer build- 
ing, St. Paul, are engineers. 

ST. PAUL—United States engineer 
office, 615 Commerce building, will take 
bids Oct. 10 for a steel barge and ap- 
purtenances for the United States engi- 
neer boatyard at Fountain City, Wis. 


Texas 
DALLAS, TEX.—T. R. Jones, Magnolia 
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building, Dallas, Tex., has contract for 
pipe line for Magnolia Pipe Line Co., 42 
miles of 8-inch. Storage and gathering 
system will be built at end of line. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Deere & Co., Moline 
Ill., are having plans prepared for plant 
building, for bids Nov. 1, by its own ar- 
chitectural staff. 


South Dakota 


MILBANK, S. DAK.—City, A. A. Blom- 
quist, auditor, takes bids Oct. 8 on a 
200-pound coal stoker for city auditorium 
with three-phase motor and relay, low- 
water cutoff, installed. 


Iowa 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA City council, 
Frank Crawford, city clerk, will open 
bids Oct. 21 for waterworks improve- 
ments, including pumping equipment and 
32,500 feet of twelve-inch watermains 
Foth & Boyd, Green Bay, Wis., are engi- 
neers. 

LE MARS, IOWA—Plymouth electric 
co-operative association, A. M. Forsberg, 
superintendent, has been allotted $158,- 
000 REA funds for 210 miles of rural 
transmission lines. K, R. Brown, Valley 
Bank building, Des Moines, Iowa, is en- 
gineer. 


Montana 


KALISPEL, MONT.—WPA has_ ap- 
proved project for sewage disposal plant 
to cost $53,000, including pump house, 
tool shed and pipe and fittings. F. J. 
Robischon is city clerk. (Noted August 
12.) 


Pacific Coast 


GRAND COULEE, WASH.—A. A. El- 
more, heading a group promoting pro- 
posed smelter to reduce low-grade ores, 
announces construction will start about 
Jan. 1. Additional financing is being 
done. 

SEATTLE—Seattle Steel Co. is build- 
ing a steel storage warehouse at 1200 
Fourth avenue South. Richard Ellis is 
engineer, General contract to Austin Co. 

SEATTLE—Lake 


Washington Ship- 





Ask us for suggestions on developing new 
parts like these for your products, or on 
simplifying existing ones. Our experience 
in their manufacture and practical applica- 
tion can assist you. And there is also 
economy in buying Hubbard Springs, 
Stampings, and Wire Forms. Send us 
your inquiry for parts like these. 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


Made to Solve 


YOUR PROBLEMS 





vards is building a steel fabricating shop 
130 x 250 feet and extending pattern 
shop 80 feet to meet need for larger pro- 
luction. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—City has retained 
Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo 
to survey feasibility of proposed muni 
cipal power system to connect with 
Coulee and Bonneville generating sta 
tions. Report will be voted on at March 
election 


Canada 


LEASIDE, ONT.—Small Electric Motors 
of Canada Ltd., 57 Yonge street, Toronto, 
Ont., will build $30,000 plant addition on 
Brentwood street. R. J. Hibbs Construc 
tion Co. Ltd., 15 Trent avenue, Toronto 
has general contract. 

LONDON, ONT.—Richards-Wilcox Can 
adian Co. Ltd., Chelsea Green, hardware 
and metal products, will build plant ad- 
dition 50 x 125 feet General contract 
has been given to Putherbough Construc- 
tion Co., 320 Colborne street. Watt & 
Blackwell, 284 Dundas street, are archi- 
tects. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—Pedlar People Ltd 
metal products, will build plant addition 
on Simscoe street, costing about $40,000 
Bathe & McLennan, 81 King street, has 
general contract. 

TORONTO, ONT. Canadian Acme 
Screw & Gear Ltd., 207 Weston road, 1s 
building two-story addition 60 x 360 
feet. Disher Construction Co. Ltd., 80 
Commissioner street, has structural steel 
contract. J. Robert Page, 18 Toronto 
street, has general contract. 

LONGUEIL, QUE. Bids will be 
called at once for waterworks plant to 
cost $30,000 and also for equipment 
Adrien Plamondon, 360 Mount Royal ave- 
nue, Montreal, Que., is consulting en- 
gineer. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street West, 
will build a $50,000 addition, general 
contract to H. C. Johnston Co. Ltd., 1592 
St. Catharine street West, and a new 
plant costing $50,000 on Notre Dame 
street East, general contract to Founda- 
tion Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 Sherbrooke 
street West. Spencer, Mathias & Burge, 
2063 Union avenue, are architects. 
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Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


and builders of wire and 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


designers ribbon 








New Opportunities 


Why not take advantage of this situation? 
The “Contract Work” columns of STEEL will carry your qualifi- 
a cations to concerns now letting contract 


production backlogs. 


details. 





in contract 


work. Write today 


work are rapidly 


developing, due to increasing 
government orders, and large 


for 




















PATTERN 
EQUIPMENT 


WOOD or METAL 


Made Right and Delivered 
When Promised. 








THE WELLMAN BRONZE 
& ALUMINUM COMPANY 


60017 SUPERIOR AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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KIRK & BLUM 


CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
IN ALL SHEET METALS 


Stainless and Stainless Clad 


Monel Metal, Nickel Clad 
; © 


Copper, Brass, Aluminum 
ETC. 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 


2822 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








GRAY IRON 
CASTINGS 





Maximum Weight—25.000 Ibs. 
MACHINE TOOL—BODY DIE 
ALLOYS 
HIGH TEST IRONS 


THE ETNA MACHINE CO. 
3400 Maplewood Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





























676 CFM. Ingersoll-Rand XRE. 2- 
stage Direct driven by 125 HP. 
Syn. motor 3/60/440 V. speed 
277 rpm. 5-step unloader, exciter, 
panel and air receiver. Weight 
18,000 lbs. Very fine condition. 
Immediate shipment. F.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 
MARR-GALBREATH MACHINERY CO. 

53 Water St. Pittsburgh 


FOR SALE 


Miscellaneous surplus material, per- 
fect condition, for sale. Steel sheets, 
angles, bars, machine and stove bolts. 
Scrap prices not considered. Write for 
list. Address Box 318, STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 


Use This Column 


When you have machinery 














Rails—“‘1 Ton or 1000” 


NEW RAILS—5000 tons— All Sectione— All S!ses 
RELAYING RAILS—25,.000 tons— AH Sections— 
Ail Sizes, practically as good as New. 
ACCESS0ORIES— Every ck Accessory carried 
in stock—Angle and ard Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs. Switches, Tie Plates 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Money 
‘Phone, Write. or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 














22 ALL STEEL GONDOLAS 


100,000 capacity flat bottom. Inside 40’ 
long, 4’ 2” high. Vulcan Ussteel side 
frames. Steel wheels. Eight cars equipped 
with 8 drop dump doors. Fourteen cars 
have solid bottom. All in very good used 
condition. Prompt shipment. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
511 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR RENT OR SALE 
Modern 10” Rolling Mill including 16” 
break down rolls For Rent or Sale 
with all necessary equipment in New 
York Metropolitan District. Address 
Box 330, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land. 


or equipment you want to 
sell—STEEL can help you. 
For rates, write STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland. 














OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 


Various sizes. 
Send us your inquiries. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








TRAVELING CRANES 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
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Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 
October 21-25 














New advances in the 
production of special steels 


The increasing importance of electric-furnace cycle of electric-furnace steel production, in- 
steels will make Bethlehem’s National Metals cluding the melting, charging of alloy addi- 
Show exhibit of particular interest to all users _ tions, slagging off and tapping. 

of special steels. Prominently featured will be Other features of interest will include model 
a working model of an electric furnace in use  wire-rope machines and samples of many Bethle- 
at the Bethlehem Plant. Operating continu- hem products such as bethanized wire, Mayari 


ously, the model will demonstrate the complete __R,, alloy studs, nuts and special fastenings. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


October 14, 1940 








HOW Is LUIS-Ct 


BETWEEN THEM, NEIGHBORS STACEY AND COOK 
feed over % ton of meat daily to their 3,200 mink. Small 
wonder then that Mr. Stacey views with dissatisfaction the 
old, flat belt-driven grinder that takes 14 day to prepare the 
1,000 pounds of fish and horse meat needed on his ranch 
every day. 


RANCHERS STACEY AND COOK STATE THEIR 
problem to Texrope Engineer, E. A. Gahl who figures type 
and size of power transmission equipment that will do the 
best job for them. Typical of Texrope co-operative engineer- 
ing, this service provides specific technical advice on trans- 
mission problems in all fields. 


ERS TEKROPE 
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TIME-WASTING THAWING OUT OF MEAT 
tedious cutting of meat from bone for separate grinding — 
these were only two of the costly factors that prompted these 
prcegressive ranchers to come to Allis-Chalmers in search of 
efficient power transmission to operate new, modern grinders 
that would cut their costs. 


FROM THE WAREHOUSE, RANCHER COOK GETS 
immediate delivery out of Allis- ‘Chalmers’ huge stock of belts 
and sheaves. Rancher Stacey’s special cast iron sheaves will 
be delivered to him next day. A network of well-stocked dis- 
trict warehouses extends this same service to industry through- 


out the country. 


©) TEXROPE DRIVES CUT 
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TRANSMISSION COSTS — 
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Industry Must Develop Skills 


To the Hditor: 

There are millions of jobless in 
the United States, yet there is a 
shortage of 1,260,000 in skilled labor, 
according to a survey made by the 
American Society of Tool Engineers. 

Today’s suddenly accelerated in- 
dustrial tempo has revealed a sad 
shortage of skilled labor. Expert 
toolmakers, machinists, draftsmen 
and patternmakers are the crafts- 
men who are at a premium as in- 
* dustry mobilizes itself in the nation’s 
preparedness program. 

The solution to this problem is not 
one which can be applied and felt 
overnight. The simple facts are that 
many more trained workers are 
needed. Inasmuch as they obviously 
do not exist and cannot be created in 
a short time industry can play a 
major role in meeting its needs by 
extending the use of planned train- 
ing programs to develop skilled ma- 
chine operators. 


Over 5000 Graduates 


General Electric’s apprentice train- 
ing program has turned out more 
than 5000 craftsmen since its origin 
in 1901 and at the present time there 
are 830 apprentices enrolled in the 
courses now in progress in the com- 
pany’s nine major plants. 

About one-fourth of that number 
are graduating from the course this 
year and there certainly will be 
little difficulty in finding places for 
them in the company’s shops. 

Any training program must be 
built around the objectives of the 
course. Originally our program was 
started to produce skilled mechanics. 
As newer high speed machines and 
more exacting processes were intro- 
duced more extensive training be- 
came necessary. So today’s appren- 
tice training student not only 
“studies” in the shop but in the class- 
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room as well, to acquire the neces- 
sary technical training demanded in 
his chosen line of work. 


Each year a number of our gradu- 
ates go on to college and take up 
engineering work. We _ encourage 
this, particularly with our gradu- 
ates who have done outstanding 
work in both school and shop and 
have shown that they have leader- 
ship ability, by granting them edu- 
cational loans and helping them to 
get scholarships. Last year five of 
our boys secured scholarships to four 
different colleges and they are all 
standing in the top 5 per cent of 
their respective classes. 


The results obtained from our ap- 
prentice system are difficult to evalu- 
ate in dollars and cents. The best 
answer to this question is found in 
the positions occupied by our gradu- 
ates. Many of the best skilled me- 
chanics, designers and draftsmen in 
our shops are men whom we have 
trained. Our graduates are also 
holding positions as plant managers, 
general superintendents, superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, 
general foremen, foremen, chief de- 
signers, planners and teachers. 

Today’s urgent demand for highly 
trained men emphasizes the import- 
ance of the apprentice training sys- 
tem, both as a continuing respon- 
sibility of industry and as a factor 
in the government’s defense pro- 
gram. 

Ray E. EL.is 
Supervisor of apprentices, 
Schenectady works, 
General Electric Co. 


Asks Help for Willkie 


To the Editor: 

What is the matter with Ameri- 
can business men? They say they 
are for Wendell Willkie; they fear 
for the private enterprise system if 


EDITORIAL CONTENTS, PAGE 69 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, 
prices or other editorial material appearing in STEEL. The editors 
cannot publish unsigned communications, but at their discretion 
may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason 
exists for with-holding his identity. 
preferably not exceeding 250 words 


Letters should be brief— 





Roosevelt gets another “mandate”; 
they are alarmed over the thought of 
four more years of New Deal re- 
strictions. 

But their support for Willkie, thus 
far, has been mostly vocal. Willkie 
will win if he can swing one-half 
the “undecided” vote in twelve 
strategic states. But he can’t do it 
alone. He must have more than our 
vocal support. 

Will you, as a Willkie supporter, 
send several copies of our booklet, 
“How We Can Recapture Prosperity 
in America,” to each of your sales- 
men and distributors, calling atten- 
tion to the plan therein outlined, and 
ask their help? 

Salesmen are in constant touch 
with these independent voters, filling 
station attendants, clerks, bellboys, 
shopmen and others, (not custom- 
ers), and if they asked them: “Are 
you going to vote for the third 
term?” it might result in hundreds 
of Willkie votes. 


Not Avoiding a Fight 


In Europe business men were 
cowed into submission by dictator- 
ships. Today American business men 
can prevent dictatorship by standing 
up and speaking their minds. Willkie 
is not running away from a fight; 
neither should we. 


The National Sales Executive com- 
mittee to elect Wendell Willkie is 
associated with the Associated Will- 
kie Clubs of America and is not con- 
nected with any federation or asso- 
ciation of sales executives. It is a 
non-profit organization of both demo- 
crats and republicans interested in 
preserving the vitality of the private 
enterprise system and the American 
way of life. 

J. C. ASPLEY 


Chairman, National Sales Executives 
committee, 
4660 Ravenswood avenue, Chicago. 
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OU have probably made the remark, while manipulating some 
of the old machine tools bristling with levers—‘‘If | had another 
hand..." You'll never hear that remark about the CINCINNATI 
12” Hydraulic Universal Grinders, for they're exceptionally easy 
and convenient to handle. Consider this single feature, which is 


illustrated above: 


One lever, lower right, controls three 

functions simultaneously .. . starting 

and stopping of (1) table traverse, (2) 
work rotation, (3) coolant flow. 


Independent controls are also provided for the operations which 
require them, such as truing up work held in a chuck. 


3 ; ‘ CINCINNATI * 
There are many other features and their accruing benefits to your 


shop illustrated and described in our new catalog “Better Grinding PP er a SC 
in Your Toolroom”, publication G 455. Just write to the address Grinding Machine. Catalogs G 455, 


illustrating and descriting these ma- 


below and you will receive a copy. ce. chines, will te mailed on request. 
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NATIONAL serceo FORGING MAXIPRES | 


WATIGNAL 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 





New York 
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>, ameter High Speed Forging Maxipresses 
and National High Duty Forging Machines 
merit your serious consideration for any type of forging 
job ....many forgings previously thought impossible 
on machines of this character are thoroughly practical 


on these new Nationals. 


May we help you investigate? 
; s 





ATIC NAL 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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FIVE YEARS _. BETTER GEARS & 
eee teat in 1940} 


Cone-Drive production has now grown to such a point—while 
_machinery and tool sales continue to mount—that it has become 
necessary to expand for the fifth time. 


Thus a quarter-century ends and a new one begins—with new 
machines to further cut gear costs and speed production—new 
equipment for mass production of Cone-Drive, new developments 
in the production of finer tools at lower cost. 


MICHIGAN TOOL COMPANY 


7171 EAST McNICHOLS, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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Threading special alloy steel rocker arm adjusting screws of approximately 200 


Brinell hardness was a tough job in a mid-western plant before the installation of 


LANDMATIC Heads. In fact, no other equipment was successful on the job. 


The thread—length 114", diameter .5889" and cut to a tolerance of plus .000", 
minus .0025" is produced at the rate of 30 pieces per hour, and an average of 


150 pieces are obtained per grind of the chasers. 


Perhaps you have an equally difficult threading job or perhaps you may have 
other threading operations which could be handled more efficiently, and more 


economically, with LANDMATIC Heads. 





Write for Bulletin No. F-90, today 


LANDIS MACHINE CO.,Inc. 


WAYNESBORO , PENNA. 
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‘C FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The SAFE Modern Lubricant 
For Ball and Roller Bearings 


1. Used and Recommended by Practically 
ALL Makers of Anti-Friction Bearings. 


2. Makers of Machinery and Tools Fitted 
With Ball and Roller Bearings Use 
NON-FLUID OIL to Avoid Bearing 


Failures and Insure MostEfficient Service. 


3. Steel Mills Guard Against Costly Faults 
of Using Grease and Obtain Longest 
Life From Ball and Roller Bearings by 
Using NON-FLUID OIL. 


Samples For Practical Service Test and Bulletin 506-B 
Upon Request 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE—NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


October 14, 1940 





Hardness, yes.. 























but ‘Toughne ss, too! 


Now possible in thicker sections 


Recent developments extend the 
utilization of Austempering* prin- 


ciples to wider and expanding fields. 


HESE parts, taken at random from customers’ 
 estucton lines, speak for themselves. Here is 
proof that the unique combination of hardness and 
toughness which industry’s engineers have eagerly 
sought, need no longer be confined to light sections 
only. 

Advanced methods in applying the principles of 
Austempering x make it possible to obtain these prop- 
erties not only in the sections which are usually 
hardened through and through—but much or all of 
the same benefit can now be obtained on heavy- 
duty tools and springs and on large, vital machinery 
parts that must be hard and should be tough. 

In addition to the unusual combination of hard- 
ness and toughness, Austempering offers several 
other important advantages:— (1) Less distortion. 
(2) Little danger of quench cracks. (3) Improved 
wear resistance. (4) Higher unit elasticity. 

And here is something to remember! A major por- 
tion of these characteristic properties, inherent in 
Austempering, may frequently be secured without 
expensive special equipment—and without slowing 
up production. In fact, in some instances produc- 
tion may be increased. 

U-S-S Steels — controlled-quality carbon and 
alloy—are particularly designed to respond to this 
special treatment. For full information, ask our 
representative at the Metal Show or write us direct. 
We will be glad to demonstrate how you can secure 
these benefits. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


“Trade-mark, Austempered, registered, Pat. No. 1,924,099 
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£0 RGING maxes IT PossiBt 


METAL AFFORDS IN GRAIREI 





AJAX rorcinc MACHINERY} 
| provides unusual facilities for} 


forging a great variety of shapes 


Metals subjected to compression force, as when forging in con- 

fining die impressions, offer the maximum in grain refinement F 
and toughness. In the forging process, grain flow is controlled, 
and higher physical properties are attained. By forging, it is 
possible to obtain a range of specific “quality advantages’ j 
which are not otherwise obtainable. ; 
Speedier production of forgings, closer tolerances, substan- 
tial savings of material, and reductions in cost, are common f 
benefits realized when forgings are fabricated with Ajax Forg- | 
ing Machinery. 4 





Ajax Upsetting Forging Machines 
Seldom is so high a penalty placed upon the use of obsolete F 
equipment as in the use of upsetting equipment, where Ajax F” 
Air Clutch Forging Machines are consistently setting and main- | 
taining new production records on all types of upset forgings f 




















weighing from a few ounces to many pounds. Smooth, cushioned : 
starting at high speed makes possible the completion of many | 
multi-operation forgings at a single heat, which would otherwise 
require re-heating. 

As one part after another, whether of simple or complex de- | 
sign, whether weighing a few ounces or many pounds, has been 


~__ : wf successfully forged in Ajax Air Clutch Forging Machines, it © 


has become practical to upset forge an ever increasing variety 
of shapes and sizes. 
In Ajax Air Clutch Forging Machines, the unyielding rigidity of 
the one-piece, solid steel frame, with continuous crankshaft 
housing, withstands the tremendous pressures of gripping and 
heading. This results in unusually accurate die and tool align 
ment and consistently uniform, accurately matched forgings. § 
Seemingly difficult operations are rendered easy with the pre- 
cision matching of all die elements in these machines. Uniformity 





METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


FORGING MACHINES « FORGING PRESSES « FORGING ROLLS « BOLT HEADING AND FORGING MACHINES « BULLDOZERS « HOI 
SAWING AND BURRING MACHINES « RODROP HAMMERS » CONTINUOUS MOTION RIVET HEADING MACHINES + AJAX-HOGUE WIRE 
DRAWERS + BAR DRAWING AND STRAIGHTENING MACHINES + WIRE DRAWING, STRAIGHTENING AND CUTTING OFF MACHINES 





of forging dimensions is limited practically only by the accuracy 
to which dies can be maintained on production work. On many 
forgings, the machining allowances are little more than is re- 
quired for removing the decarburized skin. 


These heavier, more powerful, faster machines, ranging in size 
from | inch to 8 inches, are producing an ever-increasing variety 
of shapes and sizes of forgings for industrial equipment, automo- 
tive, aircraft, ordnance, navy and diesel construction. 


Write for Bulletin 65-A describing sizes |-inch to 8-inch. 


Ajax Solid Frame Forging Presses 


Ajax Solid Frame Forging Presses, capacities 500 to 2,000 tons, 
for accurate high speed forging, have greatly widened the field 
of practical press forgings. They are making certain classes of 
forgings, both hot and cold, of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
with a degree of accuracy and economy far surpassing other 
types of forging equipment. The advent of these presses re- 
moved restrictions which had handicapped progress on the 
older, slower, less rigid, and less accurate crank, toggle and 
hydraulic presses. 


Symmetrical forgings such as gears, driving flanges, hubs, and 
rock drills are produced from blanks of round or round-cornered 
square stock sheared to length and up-ended between the dies. 


‘The extrusion process is employed for cup or shell-type forgings, 
also forgings with large heads and slender shanks, like poppet 
valves, when the volumetric relation of head and shank would 
make upset forging difficult. 


Stock may be forged flat-wise to produce forgings in direct com- 
petition with hammer forgings. Required variations in cross-sec- 
tion, when not too great, may be obtained by preliminary fuller- 
ing operations. Where the cross-sections vary excessively, blanks 
may be prepared by pre-rolling in Ajax Wide Adjusting Forging 
Rolls, and press forged at the same heat as rolled. 


These Ajax Solid Frame Forging Presses have twice the speed of 
the fastest presses of equal tonnage ten years ago. Their high 
speeds result in unforeseen advantages and economies in fabricat- 
ing press forgings. Write for Bulletin No. 75, which completely 
describes these presses and their greater production possibilities. 


“AJAX 





0 OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM A 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


621 MARQUETTE BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EUCLID BRANCH P.O.. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


201 DEWART BUILDING 
NEW LONDON, CONN 
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P&H WELDING ELECTRODES 
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An All-Pur- 
pose Electrode With 


Higher Deposit Efficiency can be used in all downhand, ver- 


tical and overhead positions. They 
are especially recommended where ultimate ten- 
sile strength, high yield point and elongation are 
necessary. Use them where low spatter loss and 
high deposit efficiency are desired. 


“AP” is but one of the complete line of P&H weld- 
ing electrodes developed to cover a wide variety 
of welding requirements. Write for full information. 


Why spend time and money testing 
electrodes that have already won the approval of 
all the important testing bodies? 


P&H “AP” electrodes — fully approved — are 
recommended for construction and maintenance 
of fired and unfired pressure vessels, ships, rail- 
roads, rolling stock, buildings, airplanes, pipe 
lines, heavy machinery, and steel structures. They 


PsH-HANSEN SQUARE FRAME WELDERS 


Square frame design permits stacking of units one 











above the other for simple, parallel hook-up. With 
one unit, operator has welding current of from 15 to 
200 amps.—or he can combine the capacities of two 
or more machines to handle peak loads. 


This modern service eliminates the need for special, 
high amperage machines — cuts your. investment in 
welding equipment. This small, but amazingly effi- 





cient machine retains-—-and accentuates—all the 
famous P&H-Hansen features, with single current con- 
trol and unequalled arc performance. Ask for Bulle- 
tin W-28. 


* AT THE METAL SHOW... 


Bring your welding problems to Booth No. E-20. A 
complete demonstration of P&H-Hansen Welders and 
P&H Welding Electrodes will be in continuous 
operation. 


General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Prepared Each Month by the Bridgeport Brass Co. cy al Headquarters for BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER 
CO. 


Air Conditioned Autos 
Will Use More Copper 


Possibilities of still greater use of copper 
and its alloys in the automotive field are 
seen as the result of an announcement by a 
leading car manufacturer that his automo- 
biles can now be equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration. 

According to reports, the air conditioning 
equipment will make extensive use of copper 
and its alloys. Annealed copper tubing, re- 
sistant to corrosion and easily bent to shape, 
will be employed in the refrigerant circuit. 
Expansion valves will be of brass and will 
have bronze seats. Evaporator tubes will be 
of finned copper. 

Transmission of compressor vibration 
through tubing connecting to other units 
will be avoided by the use of short inter- 
vening sections of flexible tubing having an 
inner wall of brass and an outer covering of 
woven bronze wire. 








Ledrite Allows High 
Screw Machine Speeds 





Many manufacturers of screw machine 
parts have found that it is possible to effect 
substantial operating economies through the 
use of Bridgeport Ledrite* Rod. The excep- 
tional free machining properties of this rod 
allow faster machine speeds and result in 
less tool wear. Another important produc- 
tion advantage of Ledrite is its high degree 
of uniformity. Composition and temper are 
so closely controlled that the fabricator can 
readily duplicate results in his operations on 
successive shipments of Ledrite. 





High speeds and long tool life are important econo- 
mies resulting from use of Ledrite Rod. 











Visit Bridgeport’s 
Booth at Metal Show 





Bridgeport Brass Company will have 
an interesting exhibit at the National 
Metal Congress and Exhibition, which 
will be held in Cleveland, October 21 
to 25, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals. 

Samples of Bridgeport’s extensive 
line of mill products will be on view, 
together with a colored photo-mural 
showing Bridgeport’s up-to-the- 
minute rolling mill equipment. You 
are invited to visit the Bridgeport 
booth when attending the convention. 











Duplex Tubes Enter 
Processing Fields 





Duplex tubing, having an inner tube of 
one metal or alloy and an outer tube of a 
different metal, is rapidly finding new uses 
in many fields where tubing is subjected to 
two different types of corrosive attack. 

In oil refining, in chemical plants, and in 
many processing operations, it is frequently 
found that no one alloy will satisfactorily 
resist corrosive attack both from within and 
from without. For applications of this sort, 
Bridgeport is now manufacturing bi-metallic 
tubing, with the combination of metals 
chosen to meet specific conditions. 

Tubing consisting of steel outside and Ad- 
miralty inside has been found excellent for 
oil refinery work where tubing is exposed to 
corrosive vapors outside and salt or brackish 
water inside. Other combinations success- 











fully used include: Cupro-Nickel outside, 
Red Brass inside; stainless steel outside, 
Admiralty inside; steel outside, Cuzinal* 
(Aluminum Brass) inside. 

In refrigeration plants using ammonia, 
a combination of steel outside to resist am- 
monia attack and copper inside to withstand 
circulating water corrosion has been found 
practical. Duplex tubing consisting of copper 
outside and steel inside is excellent for pip- 
ing illuminating gas in soil exceptionally cor- 
rosive to steel piping. 

Although Duplex tubing generally costs 
more than tubing of one material, by using 
the correct combination it is sometimes pos- 
sible to reduce wall thickness, especially 
where an expensive material had to be used 
previously. The increased service often 
makes Duplex tubing more economical. 

















Forging Rod Adapted 
To Intricate Shapes 


Rapidity of production of intricate parts 
and excellent physical properties of the fin- 
ished products are the chief factors in the 
increasing use of the hot forging process. 

Hot forgings in general have marked ad- 
vantages over parts of similar shape made 
by sand casting. The forgings are stronger, 
less porous, and more accurate in dimensions. 
Moreover, their surfaces are smoother and 
cleaner, thus facilitating the process of pol- 
ishing and plating. The process is suitable 
chiefly for quantity production, where the 





The hot forging process offers a means of produc- 
ing intricate shapes of excellent physical properties. 


large number of parts justifies initial cost 
of dies. 

Bridgeport Forging Rod, specially devel- 
oped to meet the requirements of the hot 
forging process, is engineered for speed and 
economy of production. It is highly plastic 
when hot, filling the die easily. In addition, 
it possesses the important advantage of being 
free machining, contributing still further to 
production economy. 

Bridgeport metallurgists will be glad to 
discuss with fabricators the suitability of hot 
forging for the production of specific shapes. 





Photo shows a few of the many shapes that can be 
economically produced by the hot forging process 
from Bridgeport Forging Rod. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the sixteenth of a series of articles 
on the properties and applications of the 
copper alloys, and begins the subject of 
modifications of the copper-zinc alloys. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE 
COPPER-ZINC ALLOYS 


Previous articles in this series have dealt 
with the characteristics and properties of 
the more important alloys containing only 
the two elements, copper and zinc. There 
are, however, many other important copper- 
zinc alloys which have been modified or 
whose properties have been changed by the 
addition of a third or fourth element. In 
every case the added element in these modi- 
fications is selected because cf some specific 
improvement which is desired. 


Modern Metallurgical Research 


Many cf these additions have been in 
common use for many yeers. In many cases 
they had proved their practical value over 
a period of years before there was any gen- 
erally accepted understanding of why they 
were used. With the modern growth of sci- 
ence and the development of metallurgical 
laboratories, the effect of various additions 
has received very careful study. One of the 
major research problems in the brass indus- 
try today is the thorough and systematic 
study of the effect of additions and the 
search for those additions that will provide 
specific improvements, thereby permitting 
applications of the brasses in industrial fields 
where previously they had not been entirely 
satisfactory. 


Additions of Lead 


Many years ago it was found that brasses 
containing small quantities of lead were 
more readily machined than those without 
lead. This has since been found to be due to 
the fact that the lead does not dissolve in 
brass, but exists as fine particles of elemental 
lead. The presence of the weak particles of 
lead lowers the ductility of the brass enough 
to cause the chips to break up during ma- 
chining. This relieves the pressure on the 
cutting tool, reduces the cutting load, and 
permits higher cutting speeds. The addition 
of lead constitutes an extremely important 
improvement over the ordinary lead-free 
copper-zinc alloys, and as a result there are 
many very important brass alloys which 
contain lead. 

(The subject of modifications of the cop- 
per-zine alloys will be continued in future 
issues, which will deal with the effects of 
additions of other elements to the basic 
copper-zinc alloys.) 





Wider Copper Markets 
In Sewage Treatment 





The rapid expansion of sewage treatment 
facilities, particularly in the last ten years, 
has opened up extensive new markets for the 
fabricators of copper alloys. It has been 
estimated that the number of sewage treat- 
ment plants has nearly doubled in that 
period, but the market is far from being 
saturated. According to a recent survey, 
about 40% of the nation’s sewage is still 
discharged without treatment, and it is prob- 
able that many additional plants will be 
constructed. 

Because of the highly corrosive character 
of sewage, treatment plants offer excellent 
opportunities for the use of copper alloys, 
especially of the extremely strong and cor- 
rosion-resistant silicon bronzes, such as 
Duronze* II. An added advantage of Du- 
ronze II is the ease with which it can be 
welded—an important factor in economy. 

Duronze II is equally well adapted to the 
manufacture of assembly hardware, such as 
bolts and nuts, by the hot forging process. 
Manufacturers who fabricate component 
parts from Duronze II are in an advantage- 
ous position to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the sewage disposal market. 
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Brass is adaptable to so many differ- 
ent types of forming operations that 
the fabricator can frequently select 
the method which is best suited to his 
existing equipment. Composition and 
temper of brass can be controlled to 
give best results for each process. 











Phosphor Bronze Ideal 
For Electrical Parts 





The combination of high resiliency and 
resistance to fatigue on repeated bending 
has made phosphor bronze one of the most 
widely used materials for the manufacture 
of spring clips, switch parts, and similar 
electrical equipment. 

Because phosphor bronze is an extremely 
sensitive alloy, satisfactory results depend 
on care in processing at the brass mill. 
Bridgeport’s up-to-the-minute methods of 
casting and rolling and close metallurgical 
supervision of production processes result 
in a phosphor bronze that is highly uniform 
and possesses extra toughness and resiliency. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











A cleaning material is said to be especially 
suitable for application on buffed brass and 
bronze prior to bright nickel, chrome, and cad- 
mium plating. According to the maker, it is 
used in connection with an electro-cleaning 
process, removes foreign matter, eliminates 
need for cyanide dip and copper strike prior 
to bright nickel. (No. 100) 


Wire brushes are designed for hand use in 
cleaning copper tube fittings to prepare them 
for soldering, it is reported. It is said that they 
include sizes from % to 2 inches. (No. 101) 


A new cream protects the skin against burns 
from ultra-violet and infra-red rays resulting 
from electric welding operations, it is claimed. 

(No. 102) 

A tube bender is reported to be suitable for 
bending copper and brass tubing without kink- 
ing or flattening. Manufacturer says that the 
bending is accomplished by a rolling action that 
does not mar the finish of the tube. (No. 103) 


Acetylene generators are said to range from 
12 to 50 pounds in carbide capacity, to meet 
exacting safety standards, and to have observa- 
tion windows that permit ready check on the 
amount of carbide remaining. (No. 104) 


A centering tool is reported to permit ready 
transfer of drilled hole layout for duplication 
purposes. Tool utilizes a sliding fit through 
hole already drilled to give an accurate loca- 
tion of center point marking. (No. 105) 


Hand hammers are provided with two strik- 
ing faces and are available with tips measuring 
from % to 1% inches in diameter, according 
to the maker. It is said that they can be sup- 
plied with two copper tips or with one copper 
and one brass tip. (No. 106) 


An insulated cutting tool is said to be suitable 
for cutting copper wires up to 5/16 inch diameter 
where there is danger of electrical shorting. 
It is reported that insulated handles are tested 
to withstand 20,000 volts, that insulation will 
not crack or peel and that it retains its dielec- 
tric strength in the presence of moisture, oil, 
and acid fumes. (No. 107) 


Soldering tips are said to have a special 
metal coating over the usual copper tip. It is 
claimed that solder does not amalgamate or 
alloy with the metal coating. (No. 108) 


A threading tool is electrically driven, 
weighs only 3% pounds, has capacity up to % 
inch in brass, drives tap at 400 RPM, reverses 
at 525 RPM, according to the maker. (No. 109) 


New buffs are said to have been specially 
designed to reduce costs of finishing operations. 
Advantages are said to include increased pol- 
ishing surface and elimination of waste in both 
cloth and polishing compounds. (No. 110) 


An attaching machine is said to be designed 
for fastening clinching nuts into sheet metal 
on a production basis. Nuts are intended to 
give increased thread depth in thin metal. It 
is said that machine can attach as many as 
2,500 nuts an hour. (No. 111) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information onany of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other scurce. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 


and spinning. 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 


industries. 
*Trade-name. 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
; : High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD — For repairing 


cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ing silicon bronze tanks. 


; . LEDRITE* ROD — For 
changers, oil refineries, and process making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


piping. 


“Bridgep rt” 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For 
plumbing, heating, underground 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE— For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS —High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- i i 

rosion - resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 
marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘*Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


—Engineering staff, special equipment 


ground and industrial services. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 





Vis rolls furnishing superte | 
formance in strip mills today include: 


For roughing: Moly 
Lewis ‘'X”’ 
Atlas 

For Intermediate Stands: 


Moly Chill 
oe tty 


LEWIS ROLLS 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION OF B 
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NG PRODUCTION 
GREATER PRECISION 
ell-O Machines are a Constant 

in Achieving Progressive 
Aims of American Industry 


roughout the automobile industry—as in the aircraft, 
efrigeration, househoid appliance, agricultural, and many 


stries—Ex-Cell-O Precision Boring Mac 


ringing o the Ame: 
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@ Illustrated is a typical Ex-Cell-O Precision Boring 
application, one of many automotive parts finished 
to close limits at a high production rate on an 
economical basis. Machine: Ex-Cell-O Double End 
Junior; Part: Universal Joint Knuckle; Operation: 
Rough bore, finish bore, counterbore; Diameter bored: 
1.1873”; Length of cut, 21%"; Tolerance:+ .0003”, 


EX-CELL-0 CORPORATION 


1228 Oakman Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 
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Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
1228 Oakman Bivd., Detroit, Mich 





Please send me literature on Ex-Cell-O Prea- 
cision Boring Machines. 


Name 
Firm 
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Address 


and looks to modern gas equipment 


The quickened pace of industry today 
has brought new demands for faster 
manufacturing processes ... and Gas 
and Gas research have helped many 
plants to step up production, to main- 
tain and improve quality, to attain 
greater precision in manufacture, and 
to cut over-all costs, 

Whether for munitions orders or 
for household necessities, wherever 
delivery dates have become a night- 
mare to management, Gas engineering 
has pioneered to iron out production 
problems. Developments such as the 
luminous Gas flame, the Gas radiant 
tube heater, the Gas immersion 
heater, atmosphere units to use Gas 


as a chemical as well as for heating 


. . . all these achievements and many 
more are being swung into action as 
industries of all types mobilize for 
defense. 

If production is being limited in 
your plant by slow-motion operations, 
investigate Gas and modern Gas 
equipment. Your Gas Company will 
be glad to show you how Gas can 
step up your own production and, if 
you wish, give you facts on how other 
companies in your line have used Gas 
equipment to solve specific problems 


in manufacturing. 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION ._. 420 


LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





Here’s Proof 


that gas speeds production, 


improves quality, cuts costs. 


IN MAKING FINE SPRINGS 


The advantages of heating metals by 
means of recirculated air with Gas fuel 
are becoming accepted more and more 
by industry. The Fort Pitt Spring Co., 
McKees Rocks, Pa., presents further 
evidence of the efficiency and other 
values of Gas in the tempering of metals 
within narrow ranges of temperatures. 
Recirculating the heated air and prod- 
ucts of combustion results in high 
thermal efficiency and paves the way 
for higher production and greater uni- 


formity. 


GREATER OUTPUT IN LESS TIME— 
WITH GAS 


Heat treating with Gas plays a very 
important role in the manufacture of 
sewing machines, as witnessed by the 
experience of the Free Sewing Machine 
Co., Rockford, Illinois. 

Four years ago—with old-type equip- 
ment—it “took a full day to bring the 
oven furnace up to temperature and 
an even heat throughout the chamber 
was practically impossible.” Since in- 
stalling new Gas-fired equipment, it is 
possible to get two carburizing heats 
and one annealing in an eight-hour 
day and to double the loadings in each 
charge. Working space increased, work- 
ing conditions better, plant kept very 
clean—a story, indeed, for Gas. 


IN FACT, in hundreds of industries 
where quick, controllable heat is essen- 
tial, and where economy is a “must,” 
Gas and modern Gas-fired equipment 
are considered indispensable. And this 
goes for industry in peacetime, war- 
time, or any time. Wherever the need 
is for heat, Gas is the preferred fuel. 


Visit the A.G.A. Combined 
Industrial Gas Exhibit, 
National Metal Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Oct. 21-25, 1940. 








PRUE UR FALSE 


Bower’s special honing process removes the FALSE film 
left from grinding and lays bare a TRUE, hard, highly 
finished, mechanically accurate bearing surface that in- 
sures long life and permits permanent adjustment. 


Owrt 


ROLLER BEARING CO, 


Detroit. Michigan 
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there is a deep drawing high tensile steel 






for high speed production line 
parts and products . 





N-AX 





High Tensile 


... and it has unusual high resistance 
to impact, fatigue, shocks and stresses, at 
normal as well as at sub-zero temperatures 


Realizing the need for a high tensile low alloy 
steel that combined cold forming and drawing 
properties with strength, excellent weldability, 
resistance to corrosion and abrasion, Great Lakes 
metallurgists undertook to provide such a steel. 
The result, N-A-X HIGH TENSILE, possesses 
all of these characteristics and its forming prop- 
erties approach that of deep drawing mild steels. 
‘ Of major importance to users of high tensile 
steel, and particularly designing and production 
engineers, is the unusually high resistance N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE has to impact and fatigue, at 
normal as well as at sub-zero temperatures. This 
means that parts and products made of N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE can be cold formed readily, 
usually without intermediate annealing, and have 
the stamina to stay on the job longer with less 
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LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Statler Office Building; Buffalo, 1000 Walbridge Building; Chattanooga, 18 Volunteer Building; Chicago, 1026 
ing ‘Clavélond, 820 Leader Building; Dayton, 1401 Third National Bank Building; Indianapolis, 1215-17 Circle Tower; — 
714 Midland Bank Building; New York, 405 Lexington Avenue; Philadelphia, 407 Liberty Trust Building; St. Louis, 

; San Francisco, 824 Sharon Building; Toledo, 906 Edison Building. Montreal, Quebec, Drummond, McCall & 
Co., Limited; Toronto, Ontario, Peckover's, Limited. 





N-A-X HIGH TENSILE also 


heat treating 


replacement costs. 
has excellent forging, machining, 
and carburizing properties. 

In scores of very difficult production line appli- 
cations, in many of which other high tensile steels 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is being 


used and receiving the acclaim of manufacturers. 


have failed, 


If you want all the advantages of a high tensile 


steel, plus the cold drawing and cold forming 


properties approaching those of deep drawing mild 


‘ steel, specify and get N-A-X HIGH TENSILE. 


Great Lakes engineers are available to show 
you how you can use this really superior high 
tensile steel to advantage. One will be glad to call 


at your convenience—no obligation. Wire, write 


or telephone for one today. Great Lakes Steel 


Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ANNOUNCING A NEW 300 TON 
SECTIONAL FLANGING PRESS... 


Similar in design to the widely used nently tie the frame sections into 
standard Wood 150 and 200 ton a stress-resisting unit. This 
sectional flanging presses, this new construction reduces full load 
300 ton press has a welded . deflection to a minimum. 
steel housing made in 
three sections. Two heavy 


tension bolts are shrunk | on this unit will be gladly 
into place, to perma- i f furnished upon request. 
ip. 7 


Additional information 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The two vertical main rams have 
a capacity of 150 tons each, a 
stroke of 30", and are returned by 
two pullback rams of 25 tons 
capacity. The horizontal double 
acting ram and the vertical strip- 
per ram located in the base have 
a capacity of 115 tons and a stroke 
of 24". The press table is 8'0" long 
by 4'6" wide. The gap is 5'0" and 
the daylight 45". 


This press is designed for a work- 
ing pressure of 1500 pounds per 
square inch. 








..- HYDRAULIC 


Pay wood Co. PRESSES AND VALVES 


Sere 8 i.is #:€ O 180 3 


PRitgeewetPH IA PA. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


STEEL 





All Hot working Operations 


- « - but each requiring a 


die steel of 


withstand pressure and 
e basic consideration 
steel here. Dies 


Dies that would 
produce long runs was th 
in the selection of the an rene 
of Seminole produced 150,000 p 


p Ss ’ 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CoRP. J 
Tool Steel Division watervutt,w.y § 
Without obligation please send me your new 160 Page Book 


entitled ‘‘Hand Book of Special Steels . . . their properties, uses, ! 
fabricators.”’ 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Tool Steel Division: Watervliet, N. Y. 
General Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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In the design and construction of Westing- 
house Gearmotors, Westinghouse engineers do 
not consider the reduction gears and the 
electric drive as separate units. A Westing- 
house Gearmotor is designed, built and tested 
as a complete slow speed drive 
—a drive in which all parts are 
matched to provide maximum 
performance. By building its 


own gears Westinghouse gives 
the geared drive exactly the characteristics 
necessary to get the highest efficiency possible 


from the complete unit. 
Another advantage for the user is the fact 


GEARMOTORS GIVE THE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF HIGH SPEED MOTOR 
EFFICIENCY & POWER FACTOR 


that Westinghouse Gears are made of heat- 
treated, forged steel, cut by the hobbing 
process—the most accurate method of gear 
cutting yet devised. This assures quiet opera- 
tion and the ability of the reduction gears 
to transmit the full torque of 
the motor under load and to 
withstand the shocks of severe 
service. 

For complete information on 
how you can cut operating costs for your 
slow speed drive requirements, write or call 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


GEARED DRIVES 


October 14, 1940 
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To achieve and hold leadership for 


nearly a century in the manufacture 





















of a single product requires more than 
promises—it demands ability to per- 
form. Since starting the production of 
EMPIRE Bolts, Nuts and Rivets in 
1845, R B & W has adhered strictly to 
policies of highest quality and strictest. 
standards: and to progressiveness in 
manufacturing methods and processes, 
in management policies, trade rela- 
tions, and customer service. R B & W 
has constantly built a background of : 
plant facilities, production methods, | 
raw material sources, and sound sales & 


engineering service. 






RUSSELL, BURDSALL 
BOLT 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 






_. PLANTS AT 





: Today, with three strategically located 
_ manufacturing plants, R B & W main- 
“tains adequate stocks of EMPIRE 
4 Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—with reserves 
“of large, widely distributed warehouse 
- stocks that assure prompt delivery of 
any order regardless of size. RB& W 


is, therefore, in an enviable position 


to help those needing stable facilities 


for bolts, nuts and other threaded in- 
| dustrial fastenings. 


BOLTS: Carriage - Machine - Lag - Plow - Stove - Elevator - Step - 
Tap - Wheel & Rim - Battery - U-Bolts - Tire - Automotive - Drilled - 
Faced - Special Heat Treated, etc.-- NUTS: Cold Punched - Semi- 
Finished - Hot Pressed - Case Hardened - Slotted - Castle - Machine 
Screw - Marsden Lock - Low Sulphur - RIVETS: Standard - Tinners’ 
-Coopers' - Culvert - Clevis and Hinge Pins - SCREWS: Cap - 
Machine - Hanger - Sheet Metal - Phillips Recessed Head -WASHERS: 
Plate - Burrs - MATERIALS: Steels - Alloys - Non-ferrous Metals - 
Brass - Bronze - Everdur - Herculoy - and others RODS: Stove - Seat 
Ladder - PLATED PARTS: Cadmium - Zinc - Chromium - Nickel 

Galvanized - Copper -Tin - UPSET & PUNCHED PRODUCTS. 
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Parts for pumping engines are here being Homo- 
tempered with extreme uniformity in the new heat- 
treat department of Hale Fire Pump Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. 


Described here are a few of 
the hundreds of ways in which 
L&N instruments and furnaces 
can help the metal-making and 
'metal-using industries to step 
up their production. If you see 
anything that interests you, send 
for its catalog; if you think we 
can help in some way not men- 
tioned, give us details and we'll 
cooperate fully. Instruments 
are helping many a plant to 
climb an unaccustomed peak in 
production. 
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Parts tempering in mass-production lots 
is one of the processes which may sound 
easy and actually .be difficult. If you find 
it so, why not turn to Homo Tempering 
Furnaces. They were the original forced- 
convection furnaces, and as made today they 
have but one purpose—to temper on a 
strictly non-rejection basis, regardless of 
how rigid the quality standards may be. 
See Catalog T-625, or send for an L&N 
engineer. 





Unnecessary re-anneals and even rejects of forgings 
are more easily prevented when press operator 
checks temperature with L&N Optical Pyrometer 


Forging temperatures, and tapping and 
pouring temperatures of furnaces, converters, 
cupolas, ladles, etc., are measured accurately 
and easily by the new (potentiometer-type) 
L&N Optical Pyrometer. See Catalog N-33D. 




































Control of a 3-zone wire-patenting furnace’s tem- 
perature is maintained within straight-line limits by 
three Micromax Pyrometers, of which this is one 


A quick way to improve the operation of 
almost any industrial furnace is to equip 
it with a Micromax pyrometer. The equip- 
ment suits big or small furnaces, continu- 
ous or box types, fired with any fuel or 
heated electrically. 


The responsiveness of the Controller en- 
ables it to act more quickly and speedily 
than even the best operator can act; its de- 
pendability is outstanding. Every other fac- 
tor in furnace operation has a better chance 
to reduce costs and increase production, when 
Micromax controls the temperature. 

See Catalog N-00A, or, if you have a 








Production Aids FOR BUSY MEN & MACHINES 









Temperature in a checker chamber of an open- 

hearth is detected by this Rayotube. It is con- 

nected to a Round-Chart (Model R) Micromax 
Pyrometer 


This unusual-looking thermocouple is a 
“Rayotube”. It replaces a couple under cer- 
tain conditions: (1) When furnace gases 
either corrode or “poison” a couple (Ex- 
amples: brazing, smelting). (2) When tem- 
perature is so high that a couple is insensi- 
tive and couple maintenance objectionable 
(Examples: soaking, melting). (3) When 
object moves and a couple can’t be used 
(Example: rolling). (4) When furnace ro- 
tates (Lxamples: heat-treating, calcining). 
(5) When temperature of the furnace charge 
rather than of furnace atmosphere, is to be 
measured (Example: parts hardening). (6) 
Where vibration breaks a couple (Example: 








specific problem, ask for an L&N engineer. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4957 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 





forging). 

To measure, record and control the tem- 
perature detected by Rayotube, one may use 
Micromax Strip-Chart Pyrometer, or Round- 
Chart Micromax, or Indicating Controlling 
Micromax, or Speedomax, or portable Indi- 
cator. See Catalog N-33B. 


Draft in big furnaces is controlled with 
great sensitivity and responsiveness by the 
new L&N Furnace Pressure Controller. It 
can be applied to any controllable furnace, 
and tied in with complete combustion con- 
trol if desired. See Catalog N-01A-600. 


Blast furnaces are using a special Mi- 
cromax Control which gives uniform-tem- 
perature hot blast and “tells all” about meas- 
uring the temperature in domes, downcomers, 
etc. See Catalog N-33A-642, 
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LEEDS & NORTHRUP 





MEASURING INSTRUMENTS : 
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TELEMETERS - 








AUTOMATIC CONTROLS - 





HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 





STEEL 






























THAT MAKES MOST 


METAL SHOWS 


Performing Metal—that's the substance of the stuff 
that goes into and evolves itself as LEE-BUILT 
SPRINGS. Metal of many analyses that fosters 
METTLE to the machine ... the instrument... the 


device. While a// spring products contain metal, 


not all spring products emit mettle. Faulty design, 
hesheydoyel-yameelest-aledl-MossloM-b'4-) 1 MB belocol-te nh los (Imo) coleh stom 
Fake} eM eet=5 delole tm vLontg-Mod) MN ol-1-)0lb § co (ol-tode)(-IE (oo ml-} 0) stele) 
product that fatigues too early in service... That the 
springs you buy today, bearing the LEE trade name, 
possess the ultimate in service-giving qualities —LEE 
maintains an engineering and laboratory service 
directed exclusively toward customer satisfaction... 
Catalogs and special bulletins fully descriptive and 
illustrative of LEE SPRING PRODUCTS are avail- 
(odo) (Mb h oles eM de t01-1-) Oe) Gm ole] b 1 Le Ub ge) b Mh 0) ¢-)(-) deunlo a) o1-tos Lol 
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LEE SPRING COMPANY, ic 


30 MAIN STREET BROOKLYN; N..¥. 
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EXTRA! STRESSPROOF is the 
trade name for La Salle’s new 
cold finished bar steel possessing 
unique wearability, high strength, 
free machinability, and non-warp- 
ing qualities right in the bar. It 
requires no heat treating or car- 





burizing. 











By LA SALLE STEEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line 
of Cold Finished Steel Bars in America 


Chicago, Illinois 





Switch to New Bar Steel 
Saves 59c Per Part; 
Increases Wearability 


A net saving of 59 cents a shaft is re- 
ported by a manufacturer of refrigerating 
equipment as a result of replacing SAE 
4615 with STRESSPROOF, La Salle’s new 
“all-purpose” steel bar. The saving was 
made possible through elimination of case 
carburizing, straightening and grinding op- 
erations and improved machinability. For, 
as the La Salle representative explained 
when he recommended STRESSPROOF for 
this compressor shaft, this new steel pos- 
sessed right in the bar as received satisfac- 
tory wearability; high, uniform strength; 
free machinability; and minimum warpage. 


In satisfactory wearing qualities alone, 
the STRESSPROOF shafts have proved 
themselves far superior. Not only are they 
out-wearing the bronze bellows seals (the 
case carburized hardened and ground SAE 
4615 shaft consistently wore out before the 
seals), but replacement of the seals now 
takes but 144 hours each compared to the 
6-hour job of renewing shafts. 


Anxious to know just how much punish- 
ment the STRESSPROOF shaft could take, 
this manufacturer outlined an accelerated 
service test of 8,219 hours which the shaft 
withstood without showing measurable 
wear, a running time far in excess of the 
former case carburized shafts. 


Interesting corroboration of this manufac- 
turer’s experience was lately received from 
another who ran a STRESSPROOF shaft for 
291 days in an accelerated breakdown test 
without measurable wear. 








The heart of the La Salle Mill 


Farm Machinery Maker Reduces Stee! 


Bar Stocks from 


La Salle Recommendation Simplifies 
Firm’s Buying and Inventory While 
Reducing Cost of Finished Parts 


A prominent manufacturer of farm equip- 
ment recently discovered how profitable 
“re-engineering” of cold finished steel bar 
specifications can be. In co-operation with 
a La Salle Steel representative, the engi- 
neers of this firm tackled the problem of 
standardizing their steel bar requirements. 
The results were extremely satisfactory — 
the 17 different analyses then carried regu- 
larly in stock were reduced to only 7! And 
substantial savings were reported all down 
the line. Purchasing was greatly simplified 

. inventories were reduced . . . lower 
material costs secured because of quantity 
buying . . . and to top it off, savings in 
the production cost of many parts resulted, 
as the 7 analyses selected proved better 
suited to the purpose than the analyses 
they replaced. 


New Steels Lower Costs 

This experience, surprisingly enough not 
unusual in the steel bar industry, indicates 
one thing: Maximum production savings 
are possible only when steel bar specifica- 
tions are checked periodically and often. 
Hardly a year passes without the develop- 
ment of some new steel that holds out 





17 Analyses to 7 





promise of lowering costs. Yet, as any steel 
bar expert can testify, the average plant 
blueprint carries specifications that are 6, 
8, 10 and more years old! 


An example: In 1926, La Salle developed 
1020-90 steel. Not until 9 years later, after 
100,000 tons had proved to progressive 
manufacturers its great superiority, was it 
given society recognition as SAE X-1020. 
Naturally, users of SAE steels only, or 
makers who banked on old specifications, 
for years passed up the lower machining 
and carburizing costs of the new, vastly 
more reliable analysis. Yet EVEN TODAY, 
many blueprints still call for an antiquated 
analysis. 


What Re-engineering Requires 

Re-engineering of blueprints to provide 
the benefits of modern methods and mate- 
rials requires two things: (1) the assistance 
of a qualified, experienced representative 
who knows the production problems of the 
steel bar user well enough to recommend 
the right material for every application, 
(2) a producer able to supply the right 
material. 

On its ability to meet both requirements 
—to help re-engineer specifications for 
lower cost and better quality — as demon- 
strated by its growth to “manufacturer of 
the most complete line of cold finished 
steel bars in America”— La Salle invites 
inquiries from steel bar users. 








STEEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Cold Drawn Shafting 
Ground Shafting 
Turned and Polished Shafting 
Bessemer Screw Steels 
Open Hearth Carburizing Steels 
Alloy Carburizing Steel 
Open Hearth Heat Treating Steels 
Alloy Heat Treating Steels 
STRESSPROOF STEELS 
Furnace Treated Hot Rolled Steels 
Special Sections 


Address: Dept. 10-4, Box 6800-A 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Into each of the Fafnir types on the 
page opposite is packed a lot of 
engineering to make it meet the 
needs of your particular applica- 
tion, if possible just a little bit better 
than any bearing you've ever tried 
before... 


(Most of them, for example, embody 
the Fafnir Balanced Design: larger 
balls, rolling friction-free in deeper 
races for greater radial and thrust 
capacity, longer life. Fafnir Trans- 
mission Units feature the unequalled 
simplicity of installation made pos- 
sible by the Fafnir Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearing and exclusive self- 


locking collar. New Fafnir series for 


multiple-spindle machines and pre- 
cision grinders offer new compact- 
ness, combined with high load 
capacity and great accuracy. Fafnir 
Mechani-Seal Bearings offer an in- 
tegral, frictionless, precision-made 
mechanical seal proved 100% effici- 


ent in keeping dirt out, lubricant in.) 


But the bearings themselves, well 
engineered though they be, are 
only the beginning in many an 
application. In countless cases of 
high-speed grinding spindles or 
materials-handling equipment, tex- 
tile machinery or farm equipment, 
a dependable, free-running shaft is 
the result of teamwork. . . between 


a man who knows the problems of 


BALANCE 


the application, and the bearing 


that meets them to a T. 


Don't forget the man when you buy 
the bearing! For he’s as readily 
available from Fafnir as the bearing 
is. . . a friendly, seasoned veteran 
who knows his end — and your end - 
of the bearing business thoroughly, 
and can provide practical help in 
bringing your plant or product the 


advantages that Fafnirs offer. 


Check the page at the left for the 
types which fit into your picture. 
And let Fafnir engineers work with 
your engineers to show you the 
kind of cooperation this “friendly 
factory” stands for. The Fafnir 


Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


On the axles of many a modern train, in giant power shovels and heavy duty tractors you'll 


find Fafnir Bearings ... just as you'll find them in delicate computing machines or synchronous 


motors or the control system of an airliner. * * As any engineer knows, this balance in range 


of products betokens far more than the mere ability to make ball bearings large or to make 


them small * * For each size or application carries with it a host of problems of steel selection, 


design, seals and shields, retainers, tolerances and lubrication which, met and solved through 


the years, have built up for Fafnir a rich store of widely varied and well balanced Experience. 


THE BALANCED LINE 


MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 











Hot Roll Sheets ¢ Cold Roll Sheets © Striplates « Galvanized Sheets \e Tin Plate Porcelain 
Enamel Sheets « Electrical Sheets « Tip Mill Products e Culvert Sheets e« Gaivanneal Sheets 
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GRANITE-CGITY, ILLINOIS 
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BAKER TRUCKS step up 


production in aircraft plants 























BAKER TRUCK AT NORTH 
AMERICAN (Right) Changing 
and moving dies is a much 
faster, simpler and safer oper- 
ation with this 6000 Ib. capa- __ : 

city Hy-Lift Truck with die- — ‘ ;. 
pulling winch, in service at = 
the North American Aviation 
plant at Inglewood,California. 


BAKER TRUCK AT WRIGHT 
AERONAUTICAL (Below) Six 
radial engine crankcases are 
handled easily with this Baker 
Low-Lift Elevating Truck — 
one of 8 in service at the 
Wright Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration, Paterson, N. J. 





@ To the manufacturer already taxing 
his plant capacity and stiil trying to in- 






crease production, Baker Trucks provide 






a ready answer. In Aircraft, particularly 






—where plants are vast, parts bulky, 






and handling operations complicated, 






transportation is most important. The 






trackless freedom, smooth, fast travel, 






high capacity and precise control of 






Baker Trucks is effecting lowered manu- 






facturing costs and increased production 






in many installations .... Let us show 






you how they apply to your problems. 






BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 


2167 WEST 25th STREET + + + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















@ It costs money to be inaccurate with “tonnage”— 
and it costs more money to be s-l-o-w. 

In one of the most modern coal preparation plants 
in the world, Elkhorn Coal Company at Wayland, 
Kentucky, you will find a battery of the most modern 
scales in the world handling “tonnage” at high speed. 

These Fairbanks Scales with “electric eyes” shut 
off flow to hoppers automatically when the pre-set 
weight is obtained. A printed record is made of 
each operation automatically, and an ingenious key- 
ing system enters the tonnage to the credit of the 
miner who mined it. 


eeseeanee 


To make errors in weighing well-nigh impos- 
sible, to fit weighing speedily into the production 
flow, to protect alike the buyer, seller, and all whom 
weighing affects is the aim of this, the most experi- 
enced and most modern organization of scale- 
makers. There is a Fairbanks Scale for every weigh- 
ing need. Its facilities and its products are available 
at your cali. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Department 96, 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Branches 
and service stations throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


7646-SA40.7S 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 
PUMPS WASHERS-IRONERS Wy 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMENT AYE 

Sires 
FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


> 


2 Scales 
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extra measure of roller bearing performance. The 
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combines in a simple and efficient bearing assembly: 


1. Integral self-alignment; 2. Capacity for radial, thrust, 


and combined radial-thrust loads; 3. Simple adjust- 


ability. Only Shafer offers all these features “within 


the bearing itself,” insuring long life and dependable 
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SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive ° 





October 14, 1940 


Chicago, Illinois 


Catalog No. 15 gives com- 
plete listings of Shafer 
single row, double row, 
and self-contained dou- 
ble row roller bearings, 

and stock mounted units. 


% a Shafer engineers will 


assist youin selection 
of the right bearing for 
your needs. 
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i NOISE? Not Quiet and smooth 
: now is the drive of this crude rub- 
ber grinding machine. A double 
strand, Baldwin chain belt replaced» 
heavy gears to lick this one. 


° 


WEAR? Very little! High replacement costs 
and rapid wear of gears on this brake drum lathe 
drive were eliminated by the installation of simple, 
long-lasting, positive, roller chain belts, 


SLIPPAGE? None! On an old Matrix molding 
machine, belt drives slipped, wasted power, cut 
down capacity. Baldwin chain belts took over to 
eliminate slippage, making new machine produc- 


—" tion possible. 


3 prive PROBLEMS 
} ANSWER 


NOISE, slippage, tailure under shock loads—each 
at some time or other can be a money-wasting 
problem in any and all of your drives. Each can 
cause production tie-ups that are as hard on your 
nerves as they are on your budgets. 

For these and many similar problems, there’s 
often one answer—Baldwin roller chain belts. In 
a thousand different ways, they’re used to end just 


these “bugaboos” on new or existing machines 
throughout every industry. 

Where to use Baldwin roller chain belts in place 
of gears, belts or couplings are problems which 
the Baldwin man is well qualified to answer for 
you. His broad experience in the low cost appli- 
cation of roller chain belts is yours for the asking 
—just “call the Baldwin man.” Do it Now! 

















NEED A SHOCK-ABSORBING DRIVE? 


No method of power transmission combines as much shock-absorbing ability 
with such positive action as the roller chain belt. The Baldwin line offers 
several fundamental advantages over other roller chains. Investigate! 











BALDWIN 


CHAIN BELTS 


Address inquiries to: 


BALDWIN- DUCKWORTH 


Division of Chain Belt Company 
326 Plainfield Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Factories at Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 
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YALE CABLE KING 


rapidly loads motor 
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How YALE 


EQUIPMENT 
Serves and Saves in 
THE 
METAL-WORKING 
INDUSTRY 
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HOIST 
truck 






YALE GIANT RAM TRUCK 


handle 
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xLE CABLE KING HOIST 


acks bulky load in warehouse 


YALE ELECTRIC FORK TRUCK 


transports coils for shipment 


- 


VERYONE knows that materials han- 
dling adds nothing to the value of a 
product—only to its cost. Yale builds ma- 


Ts rv 
 « 1 slew a | ‘4 
all] i 


YALE RAIL HUGGER HOIST 


operates in close headroom space 


iigaiadnd 


terials handling equipment that cuts that 
cost, allows the Metal-Working Industry to 


sell its products for less, permits the public & 
to get more for its dollar. 
For almost 75 years Yale has been design- 
ing superior materials handling equipment. cy Sot | a 
The complete line includes Hand and Elec- * Ld. a ae 


YALE HAND LIFT TRUCK 


reduces car unloading time 


tric Hoists, Trolleys, Hand Lift Trucks and 
Electric Industrial Trucks. Although each 


has a different form and is designed for a 


different job, each has a common record of ' - aed 2. 
cutting handling costs to a minimum. {ree 
reins 
t pee fie . 
These are scenes showing how Yale equip- Peet. eee 


i735. 
Y ALE SPUR-GEARED HOIST 


insures greater operator safety 


ment has cut materials handling costs in 
several of America’s largest Metal-Working 
Plants. We will be pleased to show you 
additional on-the-job picture stories of Yale 
equipment, as well as motion pictures with- 
out obligation. Just write us on your com- 
pany letterhead—or use the coupon. 


YALE CABLE KING HOIST 


unloading sheet steel from trailer 
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P.L.V.GEAR Turns Idle Veteran Into Production Tool 
... PAYS FOR CHANGEOVER IN ONE YEAR 


Below: The P.I.V. Gear provides infinite speed control, 
permitting quick selection of the most efficient cutting 
speed, thereby improving quality and increasing production. 


Above: Output 
speed can be set 
at any point be- 
tween 64 and 258 
R.P.M. by an 
easy turn of this 
little wheel. 


@ At a cost of less than one-fourth the price of a 
new machine, Ross Heater Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, 
turned an unused lathe into a production boring 
machine, by fitting it with individual motor and 
P.I.V. Gear. This machine has now been operat- 
ing 16 hours daily for over nineteen months, and 
has accomplished savings in boring 

costs more than equal to the expense 


the P.I.V. Gear for accurate speed control to meet 
production requirements and operating conditions, 
is a powerful factor in eliminating waste, promot- 
ing uniformity and increasing salable output. 
P.I.V. Gears utilize tooth to tooth contacts which 
assure efficient transmission, free from the slippage 

inherent in friction drives. Every 

engineer should have a copy of Book 


of the conversion. It has also pro- Iah V4 “BEL 7 1574, as well as books on other 


vided more production hours over 


installation.” 


Link-Belt positive drives illustrated 


which to spread some of the general below. 

plant overhead. The plant superin- 

tendent says, “It’s a peach of an a LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2 @ 


It has been proved on thousands 


Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Chicago, Dallas, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto, Pittsburgh, 


of installations that the capacity of GC. E, vy 4 Cleveland, Detroit. Offices in principal cities. 


SPEED 


CONTROL one 


LINK-BELT MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF POSITIVE DRIVES 


PIV. GEAR ‘\ VA.D. VARIABLE 
CHAIN ORIiVE SPEED VARIATOR ‘\ ROLLER ORIVE 


~~ 
HERRINGBONE MOTORIZED 
GEAR REOUCER REOUCER ~ REQUCER 








bad 


LATROBE, PA. 








































Mlantic 





Wien naval and maritime ship- 
building jumping to new highs 
almost every day, the demand for 
speedier production in the nation’s 
shipyards is becoming increasingly 
acute. It is for just such speed that 
this latest Birdsboro Joggling Press 
was built. 





Automatic hydro-pneumatic pre-fill 
insures rapid opening and closing 
of the press and single lever control 
of each ram makes operation of the 
press simple, sure and speedy. 


Bis 


For efficient, economical solutions 
of your press problems, call on 





Birdsboro’s engineers. Facili- 
ties are complete—entire re- 
sponsibility is under one roof 
—experience is broad. A let- 
ter, wire or phone call today 
will pay you. 


Rivid one-piece Birdsboro Precision Cast steel frame. 
Vertical Ram—350 tons. 


Horizontal Ram—150 tons. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY STEEL CASTINGS IRON CASTINGS 
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STEEL, ALLOY STEEL, GRAIN AND CHILLED IRON ROLLS 













STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT SPECIAL MACHINERY . CRUSHING MACHINERY 








District Sales Offices: NEW YORK AND PITTSBURGH 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY «+ PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING, PA. 


46 STEEL 











South Bend Series S" 
Tool Room Precision Lathe 


| ae NEW South Bend Series ‘S” 


Tool Room Precision Lathe has been designed and built 
for efficient service in the modern tool room. Standard 
16's 6'Someae renee S equipment includes draw-in collet chuck attachment, mi- 
Tool Room Precision Lathe. crometer carriage stop, thread dial, chip pan, collet rack, 
and telescopic taper attachment. 

Spindle speeds range from 21 to 725 R.P.M. Quick 
change gear box makes all threads and feeds instantly 
available. Large diameter hand wheels, clear-cut easy read- 
ing graduations, and conveniently arranged controls re- 
duce operator fatigue, and assure maximum production. 


Smooth vibration-free operation at high speed is assured 
by the direct belt drive to the spindle. A wrenchless bull 
PM SLES Oe oe gear lock permits engaging the back-gears quickly when 
TELESCOPIC TAPER ATTACHMENT 
Turns and betes tapers up to 3% inches per foot 
awe ae og and ac ly. Telescopic. fea- ae ae 


slow speeds are required for machining large diameters. 


5 of disconnectin cross © Boston Sales Office: 67 Broadway, Kendall 8q., Cambridge, Mass., Tel. Trowbridge 6369 

. 4 Chicago Sales Office: Koom 308, Machinery Sales Building, Telephone State 7283 

) we FAVOR 
ADEQUATE 

PREPAREONESS 

\ FOR MATIONMAL 

\ DEFENSE. 7 


-_SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 863 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 























complete lines 
of AMERICAN 

chains and fittings ib, 
meet all your tin cian con cxan 
requirements 





AMERICAN “ ENDWELDUR 
_ PATTERN . SLING CHAIN 





























; ' ELWEL COIL TENSO 
This company, the acknowledged leading chain & MACHINE CHAIN PATTERN 


manufacturing organization of the world, has de- 
veloped the most complete lines of chains, fittings 
and attachments from which you can select. In 
developing these lines the company has always REPAIR LINKS 
insisted on the highest quality standard—has al- 
ways taken every means to make its products CAMPBELL COTTER PINS 
honest products that will serve the user faithfully. LOCK LINK 
Years of research work in the laboratory. and in CHAIN ACCO COTTER PINS 
the field—and the employment of the very best 


manufacturing practices give a truly substantial 
guarantee of American Chain quality. 
SWIVEL SNAPS 
























American Chain engineers invite you to tell 
them of your chain problems. They will be glad 
to work with you in getting the best service from 
chain equipment. 







SLIP HOOK GRAB HOOK 








Get this FREE Booklet on 
ENDWELDUR Sling Chain 


Write now for this free booklet—which \ J 
tells you of the important, practical WELDED RINGS 


advantages of Endweldur Sling Chain. 
Address American Chain & Cable Company, 


Inc., York, Pennsylvania. 
S$ HOOKS 
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MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
































AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION _in Canodo: 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING. STEEL. CASTING DIVISION DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTD, 







: In England: 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION “! BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LTD. 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION * THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LTD, 
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Witness these constructive 
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FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING OF THE PACE-SETTING TYPE R 
OXY-ACETYLENE CUTTING MACHINE ... cutting range 
10’ x 24’ in any thickness up to heaviest sections . . . bringing before 
your eyes a range of production cutting operations heretofore con- 
sidered difficult! Its electronically controlled calculating panel in- 
stantly and accurately sets speed; automatically determines gas pres- 
sures and tip sizes . . . makes possible lower production costs, greater 
cutting rigidity and accuracy, far greater convenience, lower mainte- 
nance cost, simplicity of operation never before attained with conse- 
quent increase in manufacturing profit. This ‘“Type R Demonstration” 
will be the big news sensation of the Metal Show . . . continuous 
educational lectures each day. WITNESS THE PACE-SETTING 
TYPE R PERFORM AT NATIONAL’S BOOTH G-40. 
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FIRST TIME 


Events’ 





AT 








DEM- 


A BEEHIVE OF VIRILE, VITAL, VISUAL 
ONSTRATIONS . . . new techniques in hard surfacing 

. National’s compelling flame hardening exhibit . . . 
Rego’s two-stage RegOlator gas flow test . . . lighter, 
stronger, more efficient cutting torches . . . the complete 
1940 line of Rego oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
equipment in actual production operations. . . all can 
be seen at Rego booth H-40. National is now in posi- 
tion to supply the trade with the complete line of 
Rego equipment, repair and replacement parts. 





CLEVELAND'S 
METAL SHOW 


Big event in itself is 
the union of these four 
trademarks for the first 
time in the three Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas 
Company booths,H-40, 
G-40, G-42....Atthe 
National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 21-25, 1940, 



















Hollup Corporation will dem- 
onstrate its new Speed-Arc 
Welder . . . with the exclu- 
sive synchronous motor feature 
resulting in a much _ higher 
power factor. Also the year’s 
outstanding achievements of 
Hollup’s chemical, physical, 
research and welding labora- 
tories will bring to you full 
understanding of improvements 
made in Sureweld Protected- 
Arc electrodes. Witness these 
eventful Holiyp demonstra- 
tions 4 














Invite You to Our 


Associated Preview 
at 


Cleveland’s National 
Metal Congress and 
Exposition 


October 21-25 
1940 


gama 


Under the association of these four trademarks — 
C.1I.G., HOLLUP, REGO, and NATIONAL —care- 
fully trained technicians will reveal dramatically in 
Booths G-40, G-42, H-40, newsworthy National achieve- 
ments in the full range of welding and cutting arts. 


Our National organization of district sales offices 
in 40 cities and distributing warehouses in 255 cities 
makes possible a truly nation-wide service, able and 
willing to help in any of your welding and cutting 
problems. In process, scope, policy, facilities, skill and 
practice, our organization desires the Opportunity to 
know you better and to serve you well. 


It is in that spirit that we invite you to our asso- 
ciated preview at Cleveland’s National Metal Show. 
Make our booths your headquarters. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAs COMPANY 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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” PERFORMANCE DATA 


OPERATION — Drilling a 3%” 


hole in the solid. 
AMERICAN” 


MACHINE — "Al 
5’ 15” Column Hole Wizard | 
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head of today’s in- 
demands with 


r own 
t our case on 


results. 
SUN OIL * 
Philadelphia, *% 
Sponsors of the 
the Air—Lowell Thomas 


Sunoco News Voice of 


sunoco 


eMULSIFYING 


CUTTING oiL 








THE HARDEST KNOWN STEEL S(tf 


| ae the day Boeing American trans- 


atlantic clipper made its first trip 
across the ocean, Pump Engineering 
Service Corporation’s aircraft fuel 
pumps as illustrated have been used 
in the four Wright cyclone engine 
motors which power these clippers. 

Nitralloy Steel was specified for use 
in two of the most important parts 
of these aircraft pumps—the rotor and 
drive couplings (illustrated here)— 








(3FACE FOR WEAR RESISTANCE! 


because according to Pump 


Engineering’s chief engineer ‘“‘It THE NITRALLOY CORPORATION 


wears longer than any other simi- pie 

2 b 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
lar material even with no lubri- 
cation other than what little may *k vy we 


be derived from the fuel passing 
”° 
through the pump. Companies Licensed by The Nitralloy Corporation 


Nitralloy is also used in the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. Watervliet, N. Y. 
Bethlehem Steel Co... Bethlehem, Pa. 
; : Crucible Steel Co. of America New York, N. Y. 
important parts of the clipper’s Firth-Sterling Steel Co. McKeesport, Pa. 

i Republic Steel Corporation Cleveland, Ohio 
motors because Nitralloy presents The Timken Roller Bearing Co. Canton, Ohio 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cylinder barrels, gears and other 


a minimum of distortion and a 
maximum of wear resistance " + se 

along with its tremendous dura- 

bility Just another of the many Operating and Accredited Nitriding Agents 


Phases of industry that has Camden Forge Co..... Camden, N. J. 
z Commercial Steel Tre ating Corp. Detroit, Mich. 


accepted Nitrided Nitralloy to The Lakeside Steel Improvement Co.. Cleveland, Ohio 
4 ‘ " ‘ Lindberg Steel —e Chi... Chicago, Ill. 
sive longer life to vital machine Link-Belt Co.... i eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
parts. Met Lab, Inc..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Me stallurgic cal Corp. : Boston, Mass. 

For information write the Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co.... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

z Queen City Steel Treating Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nitralloy Corporation or any of Wesley Steel Treating Co..... ; Milwaukee, Wis. 
hs Matai Micessoce Ontario Research Foundation Toronto, Ontario, Canada 














Shipping tag to you.. seal of approval to 
Barnes spring users . . for that tag signifies: 


. Another delivery promise kept. 

Quality materials used. 

No waste time in your assembly. 

The right type of heat-treatment. 

Close check and inspection of work, 
saving your inspectors. 

Best dollar-for-dollar value. .. because of 
modern equipment, broad experience 
and large volume manufacture. 


veo = 


>) 


If the nature of your business demands a continuous, dependable 
supply of parts: .. try Barnes... and check the results yourself. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation 


BRISTOL 
CONNECTICUT 
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RELIABLI : EQUIPMENT. 
2 FOR _ WIDE VARIETY OF SHOP REQUIREMENTS 


Economical Manufacture 
and Fast Production depend 
on the Reliability of Your 
Equipment. 

Ask for No. 33 Catalog 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 
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SHIPMENT » » » AT ONCE 


@ Right out of stock—for we maintain a stock of 30 million cap and set screws at our 
four warehouses and the factory for our customers’ convenience. A full list of sizes, 
packed in cartons and kegs, both American fine and coarse threads, including hexagon, 
fillister and flat head cap screws, square head and headless set screws are always 
available to meet your urgent demands. Ask for Catalog E and current price list. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY, 2934 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS ®@ BOLTS AND NUTS 


Address the Factory or our Nearest Warehouse: Chicago, 726 W. Washington Blvd. @ Philadelphia, 12th & Olive Streets 


New York, 47 Murray Street @ Los Angeles, 1015 E. 16th Street 





The new WISSCO WIRE MILL, Buff 


facility for making 


bas ever) 


Yes, wire drawn in the 

new WISSCO Wire 

Mill is ALWAYS right. 

The wet drawing 

equipment is the most modern type available. The 

wire is wound around two cone shaped spindles. 

One spindle serves as a directional idler while 

the other exerts the pulling effect. Ten drawing 

dies are set between the cones and two others are 

located, one at the entrance and one at the exit of 

the drawing chamber. Thus, twelve reductions are 
made with each passage through the machine. 

A high pressure stream of lubricant is directed 


against the die openings and the wire on the tension 
cone. The dies are thus automatically cooled by 
the solution and operate at a controlled temperature 
only slightly higher than that of the lubricant. 
Thus, with this perfect lubrication and temperature 
control there is less die damage and the result .. . 
wire that meets your specifications exactly. 

Users of WISSCO Wire enjoy added uniformity 
and quality because of this modern equipment. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Buffalo, C 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco. Warehouses: 
Los Angeles, Seattle. Export Sales Department: New York 


‘ago, Detroit, Worcester. 


WISSCO WIRE 
BY WICKWIRE SPENCER 


October 14, 1940 
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Radiamatic sighted on roof through hole in furnace back wall. Potentiometer 
continuously indicates and records roof temperature. 


Satisfies All Demands 


- Convenient to operate and universal in applications for the measurement and 
RADIAMATIC : control of temperatures where thermocouples are impractical and unreliable. 
The new Brown Radiamatic Pyrometer (Made in America) is designed to operate 

under severe conditions of temperature, vibration, etc. 





Completely self-contained and compensated for ambient temperature errors, 
the Radiamatic detector is sighted on the hot object, moving or still, and con- 
tinuously measures the desired temperature of the material itself. 


The Radiamatic consists essentially of a heat-resisting lens, a compensator and a 
thermopile. The heat radiated from the hot object falls on the lens and is focused 
on the thermopile which generates an E.M.F. proportional to the true temperature. 
The compensator corrects for ambient temperature fluctuations surrounding the 
detector—hence the desired E.M.F. alone developed by the thermopile is 
translated into degrees of temperature and is continuously indicated, recorded 
or controlled by the potentiometer. 


COMPENSATOR The Brown Radiamatic is ruggedly constructed, built to withstand vibration— 
accuracy is unaffected by dust, dirt, fumes and corrosive atmospheres. Easily 
installed complete with all accessories for mounting. 





HOT OBJECT THERMOCOUPLE 


Use the Radiamatic for those applications where vibration breaks thermocouples— 
furnaces move or rotate—work moves or thermocouples cannot be installed— 
temperature is above thermocouple range—furnace atmosphere conditions are 
unfavorable—maintenance of platinum thermocouples is costly. 


For information write THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division 
————) of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 4462 Wayne Avenue, Phila- 
INSTRUMENT delphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street— 
Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, 
Middlesex—Stockholm, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 


Brown Radiamatic will be on display at the ge) a J M1 
National Metal Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, | 2 J ~ L 10) It ~ mm {5} (Pe 
Booth F4, October 21st. to 25th., 1940 ica f i I ihe Gaal 
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PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 
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Why so far 
s into the Night? 


UT your conference costs. When you have a problem 


involving wire, call in the man from American Steel & 





Wire Company. He can offer you the experience that lies 
behind more than a century of answering problems concern- 
ing wire. You are free to call upon us for assistance which 
may result in the trouble-free production that produces a 


better product and bigger profits. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


’ y . ry , 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


See our exhibit at the National Congress and Exposition, 
October 21-25, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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e This bank of Foxboro 
Potentiometer Recorders and 
Controllers is responsible for 
unusual uniformity in the 
products of a large wire manu- 
facturer. The slightest temper- 
ature deviation in patenting 
furnaces is promptly corrected 
and recorded. 








e Even in this plant employing 
but a single furnace, the Fox- 
boro Potentiometer Recorder- 
Controller shown here brings 
important economies. Its exact 
control of heat treating prac- 
tically eliminates costly tool 
breakage. 






















e Smooth, close control of heat 





treating . . . with continuous 
accurate records . . . is obtained 
in a leading small-tool plant, 
through this centralized panel 
equipped with a Foxboro Po- 
tentiometer Recorder and Fox- 
boro Potentiometer Controllers. 
® 
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WHY LEADING METALLURGISTS SELECT 
FOXBORO FOR NEW INSTALLATIONS 


a found a way to make the mechanism of a 
Potentiometer Recorder and Recorder-Controller 
simple and fast acting and, at the same time, sensitive 
and accurate to a degree unheard of formerly. Leading 
metallurgists were quick to see the important basic 
improvements in design and operation. Result . . . 


Foxboro is specified on their new installations. 


See for yourself the advanced design and operating 
mechanisms of these instruments. Look at the original 
automatic balancing device which provides fast balane- 
ing without fast driving of the mechanisms . . . the 
unique, integral mounting of slide-wire contact and 
recording device which eliminates gearing and “trans- 
mission errors.” See how instant, accurate response is 
obtained with slower movement of elements, and fewer 


moving parts to wear out. 


These are among the important reasons why Foxboro 
Potentiometer Recorders and Recorder-Controllers are 
proving the most accurate and economical. Why they 
give permanent precision, cost less to maintain, and 
often permit reductions of 80% to 90% in spare-parts 


inventories. 


See them at the National Metal Show or send for book- 
let 190-4 containing details of this important advance in 
Potentiometers. The Foxboro Co., 118 Neponset Ave., 


Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branches in 25 principal cities. 


OX BOR 


REG. VU. S, PAT. OFF. 


















POTENTIOMETER RECORDER CONTROLLERS 


October 14, 1940 





Cost Less Because They Last Longer 


Desired mechanical properties may be specified in 


Any industry—your industry—may learn a valuable 
lesson from the manufacturers of Cast Steel Gears. 
Their first cost is lower, for they may be designed 
for greatest strength exactly where needed, without 
excess weight. They require less machining, and where 
teeth are cast, there is little or no waste stock. Differ- 
ential hardening of parts is practical and inexpensive. 
And Cast Steel Gears wear longer. They start with 
uniform, homogeneous blanks, free from flow lines con- 
centric with rini, which might cause tooth breakage. 


advance. 

These same qualities, plus many others, may lead 
the way to improvements in your product. Investigate 
the ability of Steel Castings to save money—they pro- 
vide extra strength without extra weight, cut down the 
number of parts, simplify assembly, cut machining costs, 
and provide exactly the mechanical properties you want. 

Ask your own foundryman, or write Steel Founders’ 
Society, 920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 





Obi Touro Sy BO. Corporalion 


October 14, 1940 





Highways 


Swift rush of wings, steady whirr of wheels—both of 
these mean Bethlehem Alloy Steels in action. For, to 
aviation and automotive industries alike, Bethlehem 
Alloy Steels are an indispensable material for highly 
stressed parts where weight and size are limiting factors. 


Many another American industry, too, has come to 
rely on Bethlehem Alloy Steels, not only for the quali- 
ties of these materials themselves, but because Bethle- 
hem has proved to be such a dependable source of 
supply. Years of experience in meeting the needs of a 


and skyways 


multitude of users enable Bethlehem to supply prac- 
tically every steel of the S.A.E. series, as well as many 
special-purpose steels to other specifications. 

In your own products, there may be many parts 
which could advantageously be redesigned for produc- 
tion in a Bethlehem Alloy Steel, or alloy parts which 
could be made more economically with a different grade 
of alloy steel. Whatever your requirements, Bethlehem 
is prepared to help you with the correct Bethlehem 
Alloy Steel for each and every part. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 











3 types of WZscad-Cxtting screws 


and a new thread-forming screw! 


TYPE 1- (Standard) for all Metal Applications 
This screw, with its exclusive spring-action slot, 
actually cuts its own thread in any thickness of 
metal. Thus, a tight fit is always certain and a 
stronger fastening results because of the perfect 
engagement between the screw and work. 


TYPE 2—Specially designed for Plastics 
Because of its double-width slot, this screw has 
an acute, serrated cutting edge which produces 
clean-cut threads in either molded or laminated 
plastics. Its use eliminates the need for threaded 
inserts or a separate tapping operation. 


TYPE 9 <r For both Metals and } ; 

The multiple cutting flutes on this screw assure 
easy driving in both metals and plastics. Work- 
ing like a tap, it cuts the thread in which the 
screw remains—assuring a snug, dependable 
fastening. 


IM Although this screw 
does not actually cut its own 
threads, it is specially hardened 
so that when driven into metals it 
forms a thread which gives it sub- 
stantial holding strength. Made 
with standard machine screw 
threads, its engagement with the work is greater 
than most types of thread-forming screws. 


SEND FOR FREE TESTING SAMPLI 
See for yourself! Be sure to state type, 


size and head desired. Write today! 
SHAKEPROOF LOCK WASHER CO. 


Distributor of Shakeproof Products Manufactured by ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
2525 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Plants at Chicago and Elgin, Illinois 
in Canada: Canada Illinois Tools, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Copyright 1940 Illinois Tool Works 
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LOW PRICED! 


(Check against any other cutting tools) 
SIMPLIFIED ORDERING! 
SIMPLIFIED TOOL STOCKS! 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


YOU GET THEM ALL 
GROUND READY 
FOR USE! 

, ik ground’ chip breckor} 
WRITE FOR CATALOG GT-125 oe te of 
chip breaker 

CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. seennaebaciatel 

11141 E. 8 MILE ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


cutting tools. 
Chicago + Cleveland + Newark + Pittsburgh + Philadelphia * Worcester, Mass. » Los Angeles 
Canadian Distributor: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto 


7 Senay gws 











